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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE ™ 


PROVIDENOF, HMR. I. 


{ Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
Finishing Machinery. 
Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. ! 





SOOT 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 





' ‘ 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- } 
: ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEY LEsSs 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 








PATENT 


OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 
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DRYING MACHINERY DYEING MACHINERY 


Tinned Steel For piece goods 
ae ae and for long 
Copper Cylinders and short 

ye ae chain system 
Various Dimensions of warps. . . 














H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PENN. 


BLEACHINC, PRINTINC, DYEINC, 
DRYINC and FINISHING MACHINERY. 





Bleaching Machinery | Tentering Machinery 


Singeing Machines Straight, Return 
and Vibratory, 


Kiers . . Latinas Oita 

' atter having 
rhe Machines patent Adjustable 
Calenders Cam tor vibrating 
Mangles patent Automatic 


ofc., oft... . . Clamp, etc. 
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THE | OWELL RING FRAME 



































All parts are made on special too/s to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide all 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 
that don't break down, and all other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 











NORTHROP LOOM 3 
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Consideration 


OF THE 


Northrop 


. . Loom 


Involves comparison 








with former 





wm x ~ 


similar innovations. 


It is more expensive — yes, and so is the plain power loom more 
costly than the hand loom which' itjdisplaced. 


a ee. | 


Why not return to hand looms and get a cheap equipment also 
giving more laborers employment? The conservative 
should be more consistent. 


. 
* 
* 
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Why do mills that have adopted our High Speed{Spindles hesi- 
tate about using this loom? It will save them more 
than the entire cost of the spinning on which 
our spindles only gained a traction. 


If Revolving Flat Cards can be introduced in spite of their 
greater cost, our looms should follow or preceed them. We 
can show more profit to the user than the entire cost of 
Carding, including Drawing and Roving Machinery, 
with the Picker Room thrown in. 


THESE ASSERTIONS ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
THE RECORDS OF 20,000 LOOMS. 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 
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OTTON MACHINERY, 


e e, 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 


iti 


Southern Office: 





COTTON MACHINERY 





MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WOOL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery, 


NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 


In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 
Washers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lightest Running and to require the Least 
Repair ofany on the market. Production and results are second to none, 


Best and lowest priced — —_ es 
se TE ogre IMPROVED CONE DUSTER. 


the market. Exterior View Right-Hand Machine with Fan. 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 
We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 


Pickers, Crabbers, Seif-feeders for Cotton and Wool; Breasts and Burr Machines for Caras. 
Wire Cylinders of all kinds repaired and Lickers in for Cotton Cards a specialty. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS. 


Graniteville, Wass. 





COTTON MACHINERY 





HowARD & Butioygy 


PawtueKet, Ril: 


BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAME. With Mechanical or Electric Stop-Motion 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 








- This New Pattern Spinning Frame contains man abl 
which will certainly interest you and pay you to investigate 
specially designed and so constructed as to obtain the highest speed 
est production, 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 


res ase 
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~~ FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WoonsocgktT, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Pr+:s Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1893. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 
* 


* 
THE FISHER CARD FEED ».:27!¢:2 construction. 
: strongly built, turns outeven 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same Whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FISHER CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 











LF ATHER We can furnish more than 
100 different patterns of 

the common tail or stick 

LOOM PICKERS picker used on _ cotton 


looms, at prices varying 
from 18 togo cents per pound, according to qual- 
ity. We also make Loop Pickers for Northrop 
looms to fit any stick, and furnish these also in 
different grades at different prices. We offer the 
benefit of more than 30 years experience in the 
manufacture of loom pickers and confidently 
believe that our work is as good and our prices 
as low as it is possible to make them. 


We also make all kinds of raw hide pickers, loom harnesses and reeds, duck and 
ticking lug straps, tape picker loops, North Carolina hickory picker sticks, 


and picker leather. 
LOOM PICKER CO., 


Sa ee 








COTTON MACHINERY, ETC 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


r 30, of new High-Speed Looms are in successful 
eration in th e City of Fa il Ris I alone, and weavin 
th g ri oo ors We clain 1 ths ut th — 3 pre nlucing 
the gre ate ste a anti of 1s De ” day, : “i as the 
- xlucin the finest quality a, ; ire using our 
mn 


The KILBURN-LINCOLN-NORTHROP LOOM is now Ready for the Market. 
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FREIGHT ELEVATORS. PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. 














Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 








ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
CoHorts, New Yornz. 
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PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Higginson’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


| Mntire Outfits for New Mills, 
| or small and odd items that 
| vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 


amon sorc. HH) MAUL Supplies. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, hitc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT c& HALIL, 


64 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Maa-. Send for Circular. 


TECOMAS TOW NSEIND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 
Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles, 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, I. 




















ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


28165 N. 4th Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States ot 


ow*~ stamx IVLA TUS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 256 to 3% 
of flour or starch, 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else 
a adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre ot 


the goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condl- 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 
Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 


Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 


G i )y ] \ ’ ) [x Ie Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
4) TUBES, Ete. 
wARO be VANDECRIFT, 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. ‘ sburg Mfg. ( 
tAD Ri AND AIRERS hey Saiem Co., N. J. 





For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 





BELIJAHI ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
WIRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 








Manufacturers of 
Persian, Weish and cat ROLLER SKINS. 


Sole Agents for the U. S., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Boston. 





cen og ae Co. sa BUX 249, FALL KIVER, MASS. 


g Travelers, Pickers, Belting, Etc, 


ne ee ee ee Supplies. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY 0, This Sample Cutter 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. } was designed 


Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. H a Booms ‘c- 
MANUFACTURERS OF his own nse, 

Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light anc = and finding 
durable,) and Hand Power Baling Presses for wt it better 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. : a 4 ay . 
thing 1e 
could bny 


Halin's Yrapros ea Detector. aii ‘or the pur 
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other manu 
facturers at 
; a reason 
able price. Send for circulsr to 
A. HF. G@IABASON,, 
ROCK BOTTOM" - ASS 


VANz & ES. 
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COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, N. J. 


THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. 


COTTON and WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


192-194 Middle St., Lowell, Mass. 
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> Laminar Fibre Co., 


COLIN ©. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. 


Orrice ano Factory, Tannery Sr,, 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44. 











“Columbia” Sizing 


‘¢ Columbia” Sizing Preparation gives 


the best results every time. 4 to 6 lbs. 


of «« Columbia” Sizing will do as much | 


20 lbs. of 
This sounds big, but try a 


and far better service than 
the others. 
sample order and see for yourself. 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
Fall River, Mass. 


143 to 151 Pocasset St., 


R. D. DOUGLAS, MGR 





W. A. JONES 


Foundry and Machine Co, | 


53-59 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Gear. 
ing, Friction Clutches, 
3 Rope Sheares, Bearings, 
ete. Send for Catalogue. 
* Orders filled promptly 
trom stock. 


FINISHING SMACHINER 


Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes fu 

repaired; Wire 
Metals or Hate. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 

@ ’ 


EO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





No. 81. Mechanic St., 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


for Brushing, Calendering, | 
Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, | 


rnished or | 
ms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, | 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


Conservative Rates. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 


| CLAMPS. 


_— 


Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 


of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 


** circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


WORCESTER, MASS 





SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a speciait 7. 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 





TRANSMISSION OF POWER 





THE LINK BELT. MACHINERY C0... 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, © MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


316 & 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- BEARINGS. 
y PULLEYS, 


a === GEARING, 
Friction Clutches, Rone chev etc, 


Link-Belt Blevating and canis Setter 


For handling Cotton Rolls, Bundles, Packages, Coal, Ashes, 
etc. Catalogue upon application. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. & NEW YORK. 





| HAS BEEN 

STANDARD ‘QuPYaEyER Pg TESTED 
OF ALL i OB BY THE 
TRANS-  YaVe: LARGEST 


USERS 
MISSION IN THE 


ROPES. Xx COUNTRY. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacolo, Florida. 
AJ AX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, England. 
AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


Use Ajax and Run No Risk of Accident. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY 
24 & 26 Market St., CHICACO. 


wes 
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Reform “%**" the Bale. 


Every cotton manufacturer recognizes ihe very great importance of an improved 
system of baling, but he may fail to appreciate how he can help the reform move- 
ment. He thinks he must take his cotton in any shape it comes to him. This 
may be true for a time, until the planter is brought to see that the manufacturer’s 
interests are identical with his, Let every manufacturer, when buying, emphati- 
cally state his preference for such a bale as the Lowry press makes, and a tremen- 
dously powerful influence is created which cannot fail to expedite the desired end. 

Other efforts along this line, in the way of a round bale, have met with only 
meager success because the presses were complicated and expensive and the plans 
adopted savored too much of monopoly. 

The Lowry press is so simple and comparatively inexpensive that every gin in 
the South can have one. It is not to be controlled by a syndicate, but every 
planter may buy it. There need be no revolution in the methods of the cotton 
trade to introduce the Lowry bale, which possesses such manifest advantages that 
every one who saw it at the spring meeting of the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers most heartily approved of it. 


THE LOWRY COTTON 


y bale with the covering or he bale on it de the Lowry 
ering off, but the wires uncut. The long caterpillar coil 
s the Lowry bale after the wires are cut, 


It opens spontaneously upon cutting the binding wires, and contains no felted or 
matted cotton, and almost no tare. 

This press and bale can and will be brought into general use, and offer the only 
practical means towards the reform of the slipshod American system of baling. 
The saving in freight, insurance, tare, and condition of stock presents an un- 
answerable argument, about which cotton manufacturers can have but one 
opinion. Therefore let that opinion be known whenever opportunity presents 
itself. Ask for the Lowry bale. 

Any who are interested in learning more about it and the press are invited to 
address the 


PLANTERS’ COMPRESS CO., 
89 State St., Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN M. WELD, President, 





WATCHES AND IRONS 





THE ‘WORLDS STANDARD 
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The Great Money and Time Saver ! 


THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRON. 
Cost of Heating 50 to 75 per cent. less than by BLAST BURNER. 


any other known method. 


Always readg¢, always at just the right heat; 
is used by most of the leading manufactu: ers in 
the country. Economy, cleanliness and dis 
patch combined. Has been in use more than 
eight veurs. 

The Economical is made in every style, 
shape and weigh’, to suit all trade using press 
ing irons. 


A partial List of those using the Economical 

tas Iron, to whom we refer. 

C. Kenyon Co., Mfg. Clothing; V. Henry 
Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golt Suits, Sacks 
& Rosenthal, Mfg. Clothing, Jas. F. White & Co., 
Mig Hdkf., Jaros Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, E. 
Millen & Co., Night robes and Shirts, Marks Am. 
heim, Custom Tailor, all of New York City; 

Pilling Mfg.Co., Knit Underwear, Phila, Pa.; 

Wise Bros., Mfg. Overalls, Baltimore, Md.; Gug 

xenheimer & Co., Mfg. Pants, Lynchbug, Va.; 

!\ixie Pants Co.. Mfg. Pants, Charlotte, N.C.; 

‘ J Kyte & Co., Mfg. Pants, Columbus, Ga.; Slay- 

Style F den Kirksey Woolen Mills, Mfg. Pents. Waco 
Texas; The T. Eaton Co., Mtgs., Toronto, Can 
nda; Sweet, Orr & Co., Mfg. Pants, Newburg, N. 
Mention Textile World. Y.; Hull & Co., Mtg, Pants, Pougbkeepsie. N. Y 


New York Office: MANUFACTURED BY 


305 & 307 Mercer Street, Stockwell & Ensor, 


Bet. Clinton Place and Waverly Place, PATENTEES 
C.H. SHEFTALL, Mer. 614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Write for Catalogue. 
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this line of supplies. 


NASHUA SPOOL & BOBBIN 00., 


NASEXUA, IN. EX. 


Manufacturers of Spools, Bobbins, Quills, Skewers, 
and Shuttles of Every Description. 


Special department for all kinds of bobbins for Payne, Abel, Huse, 
Tompkins, and Campbell & Clute winders, with or without seamless cov 
ers, or our Own oOne-seam cover. Also jack spinning bobbins and jack 
spools. Prompt shipment and the very best quality of work guaranteed, 
It will pay you to correspond with us. We can surely save you money in 





Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C. 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for any yom, capacity or 
9 weight, Electrie, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
val Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Maehinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





“Improvement In Clocks” 


is our motto. Our Calendar 
Clocks keep perfect time and 
always show the correct date, 
without requiring special at- 
tention atany time. We are 
ready to estimate on any size 
of Time Plant or Synehro- 
nized Clock System. Mill 
Gallery Clocks from $7 00 up. 
Time Switches, Frying Pan 
Clocks, Clock Advertising 
Novelties—in fact, we do any- 
thing thatcan be done with a 
clock, 





Send for Catalogue No. 578. 
THE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO., 
Dept. 57—49 Dey St., New York City. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture ot 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 





1898, —_ 
Day classes open September 26th: 
Evening Classes open October 3d. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS, 


Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








LOWELL 


Textile Schoo 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 


on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Director, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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_ SILK 





SAMPLE CROCHET SILK. 




















| SAMPLE CARDS 


FOR SHOWING 


Silk, Cotton, Linen 
Threads; 


Also Textile Goods. 


MADE IN UNIQUE DESIGNS IN QUAN. 


TITIES. 


F. M. YERRINTON, 





17 Batterymarch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








CLOTH BOARDS 


— AND — 


BOX SHOORS. 


I know just what mauufactur- 
ers want and can supply them at 
the bottom prices. Write me. 

E. A. FLANDERS, 


North Dexter Maine. 





New Subscribers !! 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal in. 
ducements to those who send in new sub 
scribers. Some have added considerably to 
their income in this way, without interiering 
with their regular work. 


If interested, send for particulars. 


CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent for the Best Designers in 
LYONS and PARIS. 
Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 





Were? How? Way? Who? 


Where can we get such a machine? 


How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabric? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 


do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 


Questions and Answers Department 


undertakes to answer those relating to 


textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 


correspondence from subscribers. 


Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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Manutacturers 
of Woolen Goods 


for men’s wear all recognize that the 
use of the Alizarine Dyes: — (Blues, 
Browns, Greens, Black, etc.) has 
produced such excellent results that 
they have naturally a feeling of ab- 
solute security in marketing Alizarine 
dyed fabrics. 

This is particularly true of Black, 


in the past a most troublesome color. 


Alizarine Black can be 


recognized by the acid test. 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 
128 Duane Street, New York 


Sole licensees in the 
U. S. for Patented 
.»Alizarine Black... 
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PATENTS 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner [ 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained In 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation be-t 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundred patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights. Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 





BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. r. HAKT ANDERSUN 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 


Patents Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 
Exchange Bldg., 53 State St... Boston. Mass 


Mr. Van Everen, of our office, was for a number of years an Examiner in the U.S. Patent 


Office, in the Division ot Textiles. 





List of Textile Patents. 


Issued May 24 and 31,.and June 7, i4 
and 21, 180s. 


Specifications and drawings furnished tor 
ten cents each Address W.8. Gavey, P. 0 
$0x 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brushing or Combing Machiue. 604,725. 
E. Cassanova, New Orieans, La. 
Buckle. 604,912. G. N. Clark, Dry Ridge, 


Ky 
Carding Engine Dotter Driving Mech- 
anism. 605,057. W. Hopkinson and R. 


Tyack, Accrington, England, assignors to 
Howard & Bullough Macbine Co., L'd., 
England 

Chenille Cutting Machine, 695,118. W. 
McCleary, Amsterdam, \N. Y., assignor to 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, same place. 

Cloth Folding Machine. 604,749. E. Hall, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Combing Machine Stop Mecha 
604,856. J. Denby, Bingley, England. 

Cotton Elevator, Cleaner and Feeder. 
604,426. J. W. Seifert, Dallas, Tex. 

Cotton Fabrics. Apparatus for Apply- 
ing finishing substances to. 605,434. CO. H. 








Jacobs, Lyons, France 

Drying Frame for Woolen Garments. 
Folding. 605,383. H. Bristol, New Haven, 
Conp. 

Dveand Making Same. Black Disazo. 
605,103. M. Kahn and K. Heidenreich, El 
berfeld, Germany, assignors to Farben 
fabriken of Elberfeld Co., New York. 

Dye. Anthraquinone. 605,568. R. E 

Schmidt, Elbertield, Germany, assignor to 


Holland and Colonies. 


Patents. Trade Marks. 
H, Massink, L.D, at Amsterdam. 








Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., New 
York. 

Dye. Diphenylnaphthylimethane. (05, 
119%. O. Nastvwogel, Elberfeld, Germany, 
assignor to Farbenfabriken of Elberteld 
Co., New York. 

Embroidery Frame. 604,742. T. D. Eis 
ner, West New York, N. J., assigno:r, by 
mesne assignments, to F. Brown, New 
York. 

Embroidering Machine Jacquard 
mechanism. 604,755. H. Hill, Nottinghum, 
England 

Embroidering Machines. Fabric 
holding device for. 604,741. T. D. Eisner, 
West New York, N. J 
assignments,'o F. Brown, New York 

Fabric. 605,567. O. A. Moses, New York, 
N. Y. 

Fabric Turning Machine. Tubular. 
604,512 R. Barrie, Philadelphia, Pa 

Fibrous Material. 606,067. 1. A. Ma 
quatre, Paris, France. 

Munitting Machine. 604,655. J. H. Rice 

» Man 


, assignor, by mesne 


assignor to Leighton Machine Co 
chester, N. 

Knitting Machine. 604,420. J. E. Rowe, 
assignor to E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co 
Pawtucke!, R. I. 

(Continued on next page. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 





Blanket Loom, No. 128. 


A WORD 
ABOUT LOOMS. 


We have been loom builders for nearly 50 years. The name of Furbush 
is closely associated with the developement of the woolen loom in this coun 
try, and in the carpet trade our Murkland loom is used wherever the ingrain 
carpetis made. We also make a specialty of looms for rugs 

But don’t forget that we build other looms, notably blanket looms, and 
other looms for heavy goods, also narrow looms 

Our pattern No, 128 is a strong, substantial loom of best material, and 
adapted, with modifications, to weave blankets, table covers, paper makers’ 


feltand heavy cloth. 


Our standard widths are 49, 92, 100 and 115 inches, reed space, 
Particulars of a loom 115 inches in the reed space: Revolutions to pick, 2; 
picks per minute, 80; h. p., 1; floor space, 15x5 feet; weight, 2,300 pounds. 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Mnitting Machine. 604,570. J. E. Rowe, 
Assignor to E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co., 
Pawtueket, R. I 

Knitting Machine. 605,065. C. Terrot, 
Cannstadt, Germany, assignor to M. Boas, 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

Knitting Machine. Circular. 604,646. 
L.N. D. Williams and H Swiugiehurst, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to said Wil 
liams and R. W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Knitting Machine Cylinder. 604,440. 


E. Vermilyea, assignor of one-half to 8. 


Snyder and J. Metcalf, Waterford, N. Y. 

Mnitting Machine Leop Cutting At- 
tachment. 695,873. 8. T. Harsbaw. Lans 
ingburg, assignor of one-half to Campbell 
& Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Continued on page 126, 





ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 

These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS, 


We have a variety of styles and prices. 


We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE-FELT 


style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 


your re juest. 


Ha. Ww. JOHNS MFEF'G. CO., 


100 William Street, - - 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


- = = NEW YORK. 


DETROIT. COLUMBUS. PITTSBURG, 


a SOROS 
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ELIZABETH E. BOIT. 


Elizabeth E. Boit was born in New 
ton, Mass., July 9, 1849. She attended 
the public schools until her graduation 
from the grammar grades, when she 
passed two years at the Lasell Semi 
nary, Auburndale. 

At the age of eighteen, Miss Boit en 
tered the Dudley Hosiery Knitting 
Mill, H. B. Scudder, agent, at that 
time. Her first employment was time 
keeper for the girls in the sewing or 
finishing room, in which she took an 
earnest interest. She was soon ad 
vanced to the position of assistant 
forewoman, and, within a short time, 
to that of forewoman. Within five 
years’ time she had the full charge 
of the finishing department, which po- 
sition she held for several years. 

When agent H. B. Scudder left the 
Dudley Mills and established a mill 
at Allston Mass., known as Alliston 
Mills, to manufacture children’s scar- 
let-wool goods and hosiery, Miss Boit 
was offered and accepted the position 
of superintendant of his mill, which 
place she held for five years, at which 
time the business was sold out. Miss 
Boit then decided to go into business 
with a young man, Charles N. Win 
ship, who had been associated with 
her at the Dudley and also at the Alls- 
ton Mills where he was fereman of 
the knitting room. 

Miss Boit and Mr. Winship started 
with a small capital, but each with a 
thorough knowledge of their respec- 
tive departments; Miss Boit assuming 
the financial part of the business and 
the general supervision of the finish- 
ing. Their one aim was to make the 
enterprise a success, and to place 
goods on the market that would be a 
credit to themselves and to American 
industry. 

The growing demand and popularity 





of the Harvard Knitting Mill under- 


wear speaks for itself. An illustrated 
description of this mill is given else 
where in this issue. 

Miss Boit has always had a personal 
interest in all the girls in her employ, 
both in the factory and outside. She 
has always. from first, felt a great 
interest in girls, and in all public 
charities. 

Since she has been in business Miss 
Boit has been a very busy woman, but 
has always found time to associate 
herself with all the local interests of 
the town in which she is a resident. 
She is treasurer for the Aged Women's 
Home in Wakefield, also for the Kos 
mos Club, a ladies literary club. 


Lowell Textile School. 


The Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass., closed its second year’s work, 
the first week in June. Many of the 
pupils exhibited great skill in the 
performance of their work, which was 
amply shown in the exhibition that 
wus made at the school. The school 
closed with an attendance of about 200 
students. At the exhibition of the 
work done by the students, the design 
ing department was well represented 
by a large number of designs and pat- 
terns produced at the school, under 
the care of Prof. F. Umpleby. The 
work of the art department, under the 
charge of Prof. George, was particu- 
larly attractive, and some elegant de- 
signs for printed fabrics and jacquard 
weaves were shown. 

The sketch books of the pupils, 
showing the instruction that was re- 
ceived at the lectures given on “Cot- 
ton,” by Director C. P. Brooks, indi- 


cated proficiency and excellent concep- 


tion of the subjects. A fine exhibition 
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includ- 


ing ginghams, towelling, dress goods, 


was shown of woven fabrics, 
jacquards, lappets, and other cloths. 
This last work was under the immedi- 
ate charge of Instructor Nelson, dur 
ing the greater part of the year. A 
fine exhibit was made from the de- 
partment of chemistry of dyed fabrics, 
but the fact that the 
students devoted their attention prin- 
cipally to chemistry during the last 
winter, results of their work were not 


owing to 


so great as they will be next year. 
This department has been under the 
charge of Prof. L. S. Olney, and has 


had an attendance of as 
seventy students. 

The and worsted department 
and department of mechanics and ma- 
chine drawing, respectively, under the 
care of Prof. E. H. Barker and W. W. 
also excellent 
work, the machine drawing being very 
fine. During the year the machine 
that was selected as a test for the 
students to show their skill in making 
drawings and assembles of 
drawings, was the Mason plain loom, 
and tracings and blue prints of all the 
parts of this loom were shown in 
great profusion. 

The equipment of the school is now 
practically complete and all the de- 
partments during the last term have 
been in full operation and working as 


many as 


wool 


Crosby, showed some 


scale 


smoothly as though the school had 
been in existence 20 years. 
Hand Spinning. 


Domestic spinning, except in its 


modern revival, is treated by T. Blas- 
hill, of the British Archeological As- 
Although it 


sociation, as a lost art. 


went out in England some fifty or 
sixty years ago, and in the United 
States a little later, it has become as 


completely forgotten by the world as 
if it 
Spindle whorls have been discovered 


had been for centuries unknown. 


from time to time in deep excava- 
tions; implements used in spinning 
may be seen in the most ancient 
Egyptian sculptures; and spindles 


with the whorl attached are found in 


Egyptian excavations; so that we 


have means of acquainting ourselves 
with the the art in all 
In hand spinning with spindle 


conditions of 
ages. 
and distaff there has been no progress 
the 
might be 


and most 


extant 


these ages, 


through all 
ancient specimens 


used by women who in remote coun- 


tries practice hand spinning to-day. 
The great wool wheel was in use as 
early as the fourteenth century and 


lingered on in Wales down to recent 


times. The ordinary spinning wheel 
was known as early as the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and was at first 
turned by hand and afterward by the 
treadle. The 
extant in England is believed to be in 
the Museum, and is of the 
fourteenth In former times 
the art of spinning was a necessary 


earliest spinning wheel 
British 
century. 


accomplishment for women and girls, 


and perhaps its use was rendered 


more popular by the idea that it pro- 
moted the female form. In 
the year 1721 an aged lady left con- 


grace in 


siderable property to endow a school 
for spinning. The art was practiced 
in England in the drawing rooms and 
servants halls of country houses as 
late as 1830. Rabbit wool is spun at 
Aix in Savoy at the time, 
Statements were made, after the read- 
ing of Mr. Blashill’s paper, that the 
spinning wheel is still used in Suther- 
land; that “homespun” is made in the 
Isle of Lewis; and that Bedouins 
in spinning use their fingers and no 
distaff. 


present 


the 


hand weaving 
The question 


—Is the revival of 


desirable or possible? 


itself implies a time when handloom 
weaving not only existed but flour- 


ished, and that under changed condi- 
tions it has perished. 


—The Canadian Government has 
asked the Dominion Parliament for a 
grant of $40,000 to assist in establish- 
ing a direct steamship line to Man- 
chester. 

—Arrangements being made to 
hold auction sales of wool in Brisban, 
Australia, 
expected, 


are 


next season, and these, it is 
will commence in Septem- 
ber. . 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
THE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
30STON TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 
lextile Industries of the United States. 


7 | HENRY G. LORD. 
Gui_p & Lorp, ) BERTRAM LORD. 
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Henry G, KittrepGe, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 
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Subscriber will 
without 


Every paid up 
hereafter receive 


extra charge 


THe Textite Worip’s Comp ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 


400 pages with 19 maps 


Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [laterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly”issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 





“ 


TAXATION OF MILI. PROPERTY. 


manufacturing 


The 
plants in 


taxation of 


New England, especially 


those devoted to cotton manufactur 
ing, is becoming one of vital impor 
tance to our New England industries. 


Southern competition in the manufact 


ure of cotton fabrics has now become 
so keen that all just complaints 
against unnecessary taxation impera 
tively engage the attention of those 
who have money invested in such en 
terprises. An important case is now 


being tried in regard to the valuation 
for taxable purposes of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. This 
company the Man 


the 


requests city of 


abatement on 
taxable 


make an 
the 


chester to 


valuation of property for 


purposes, to the amount of over two 


million dollars. It is not a simple 


question whether the valuation in too 
considered, but 


not, in itself 


the 


high or 


whether taxable valuation is in 


the same proportion as that applied to 


other properties in the city. The ap 


praisal of the company’s property 
made by the assessors of the city, 
amounted to six million dollars. This 


appraisal, we understand, is satisfac- 
tory to the corporation, based on the 
value of the capital 


But it 


market shares 


(4000 at $1500). appears in the 


testimony that while the assessors 
taxed the corporation upon the full 
value of its property, they taxed 
other city properties but 60 to 70 per 
cent. of their true value. 

It is a great mistake on the part of 
any manufacturing community to 
over-tax its industries, or to tax them 
out of proportion to other properties 


subject to its jurisdiction. Nothing is 


likely to discourage the exten- 


local 


more 


sion of enterprises, and to en- 


courage the investment of capital 
elsewhere, where taxation is more eq 
uitable adjusted. 

This matter of taxation was never 
better presented, so far as we know, 
than in the paper read by E. W. 
Thomas, agent of the Tremont & Suf 
folk Mills, Lowell, Mass., on “Valua- 
tions of Mill Property,” at the Octo 


ber meeting of the N. E, Cotton Man 
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ufacturers’ Association, held at Phil- 


adelphia, in 1897, and published for 





the first time in this magazine. ‘For 
taxable purposes,” Mr. Thomas said, 
“no specified valuation should ever 
be placed on an individual machine of 
the mill plant, for it is simply part 
and pareel of a unit for productive 
purposes, aud said unit should be con 
sidered as a whole. It matters not 
What the machine originally cost, but 
it does matter considerably whether 
the whole plant, with its buildings, 
power, tenement property, proximity 
to accessible freight facilities, near 
ness to labor market, is a good, bad or 
indifferent tool with which to manu 
facture with economy. Local taxable 
valuations too often are based on the 
amount of machinery and other tan- 
gible property. Its valuation as tax- 
able property should be based on its 
market value, productive capacity, 
dividends earned, and not on cost, or 
what it may have done five years be- 
fore.” As stated by the corporation's 
counsel, in presenting his side of the 
ease: “It is of no consequence to any 
tax payer whether his property is ap 
praised at its full value, 50 or any 
other per cent. of its value, provided 
all other property is taxed in the same 
proportion.” This rule, the corpora 
tion declares was not respected by the 
assessors, hence the complaint. Mr. 
Thomas commends the way of valuing 
mill property in Massachusetts, where 
the State tax commissioner has partic 
ular rules laid down for his guidance 
in levying the State tax, and the most 
important is that based on the selling 
price of the stock, as on May 1 of each 
year, taking the number of shares 
of the capital stock and mul 
tiplying by the market value on 
this date. From this amount is de 
ducted the surplus of the company, if 
any, and the balance is said to be the 
value of the taxable property in the 
city or town in which the mill is lo 
cated. Whether this is a proper cri 
terion for the valuation of any proper 
ty, is a debatable question. From 
present appearances it looks as if the 
city of Manchester has attempted to 


do an unfair thing with its principal 





manufacturing industry, and has 


taken advantage of its power to tax 
without regard to its equitableness. 


THE COTTON BALE. 


We have had more or less to say in 
these columns concerning the efforts 
in late years, of improving the meth 
ods of baling cotton, and its trans 
portation to its destination. Whether 
the oblong, or so-called square, form 
will be relegated to the past, is still a 
problematical question. It is very 
clear, however, that there are strong 
competitors for favors with this bale, 
which promise much success in ameli 
orating conditions affecting the proper 
packing and handling of cotton, if it 
does not bring about a complete sub 
stitution. 

A great deal of money has already 
been put into mechanical devices for 
making cylindrical bales and for edu- 
cational purposes to induce planters 
and operators in cotton to favor such 
a form. These inventions are, as was 
to be expected,strongly combatted by 
those who have invested capital in 
other methods of baling. 

The principal things to be attained 
are density, or compactness, and 
proper covering, in order to reduce 
the cost of transportation, and keep 
the cotton in a cleanly condition and 
safe from pilfering. The compression 
of cotton to any practicable density 
does not injure the fibre in the least. 
This has been, we believe, satisfacto 
rily demonstrated by a number of 
scientific examinations of fibres that 
have been subjected to extreme com- 
pression. A wrong idea is entertained 
by many,.that a density of 40 to 50 
pounds per cubic foot, is sufficient to 
exhaust or drive the air out from any 
mass of cotton. With the specific 
gravity of cotton at 1.55, absolute so 
lidity would mean a density of 96% 
pounds per cubic foot, and the differ 
ence between this and the real density 

is so much air. 

The consensus of opinion concerning 
the proper length of a cotton bale, 
whether square or cylindrical, is that 


it should be 36 inches, so that two 









MERCERIZED COTTON 


bales can be placed one above the 


other in an ordinary box car, which 


has an average height of 6% 7 feet. 


Not only should the length be uniform, 


but the width, or diameter, also, for 


an economical utilization of space. 


This uniformity of dimension is one of 


the chief values of one of the round 


which now being pushed 


the 


The cost of transportation is determ 


bales are 


upon market. 

ined by density, and when a sufficient 
the 
into bales of forty pounds to the cubie 


quantity of cotton crop is put up 


foot, the freight cost will undoubtedly 
be lower, but the lowering of this cost 


have to be where it properly be 


the 


will 


with initial lines of trans 


longs, 


portation. These must make the first 


move, as they readily can do, with the 
round bale, for example, as they can 
bale at 
take it 


receive a the first point of 


shipment, and without un 


loading, compressing or reshipment, 
till the 
east of the Mississippi, as at St. Louis, 


We doubt 


cotton reaches the main lines 


Cairo, and Louisville. very 
can 


material concessions 
the 


the Mississippi River, but there should 


much if any 


be obtained on railways east of 


be concessions south of this line. 


With zreater density, the fire risks 


will be 
will 


lessened, and insurance rates 


become lower when there is suf 


ficient quantity shipped to warrant 


any change. Of course, it cannot be 


reasonably expected that freight and 


insurance rates will be adjusted to 


new conditions until a _ sufficient 


amount of the cotton crop is put up in 


bales according to the new or pro 


posed standard of compression. 


In order that the planter shall be 


come interested in any innovation in 


the baling of cotton, he must be made 


to realize that he is receiving no less 


compensation for his product, and 


favorably re 
old 


that it will be more 


put up in the 
The 


this subject, 


ceived than when 


form of baling. spinner is in 


much 


not so 


terested in 


for any gain that he will make in the 


cost of his cotton at the nitial point 


saving in th 
that 


of shipment as the 


amount of freight and insurance 


he will be obliged to pay, and in the 


better condition in which he will re- 


ceive his coton, with greater depend- 


full 


There are spinners who are willing to 


ence upon obtaining weight. 


pay %4 of a cent more for cotton put 


round bales than in the 
The 
the 


up in the new 
old 


ton 


known cot 
South, S. N. In- 


square one. well 


merchant of 


man, Houston, Texas, has written a 


letter to parties interested in one of 


the new cylindrical forms of bale, to 


the effect that he is 
$/10th 


the 


ready to pay 


cent more for cotton put up in 


round form than that put up in 


form. This 
the 


the square proposition 


good for season of 1898-99. 


stands 
This 


based upon five-cent cotton at place of 


increase in price seems large, 
purchase, reckoning 24 pounds tare on 
Mr. 


the 


the bale. Inman must 


square 


reckon a saving in cost of insur 


ance and transportation, and an im 


provement in the condition of the cot 


ton. 





MERCERIZED COTTON. 


We made mention in our May issue 


of a case likely to before the 


come 
General Appraisers, concern 
cloth 


The case 


foard of 


the classification of cotton 
had 
came before the Board, which has ren- 
effect 


that 


Ing 


that been mercerized. 


dered a decision to the that 


manufactures of cotton have 


been mercerized are subject to a rate 


of duty as “colored” foods 


This is the first instance in the his 


tory of the tariff, we believe, where a 
attempted of the 
The 
Board 


Tichenor, 


has been 


definition 


word “eolored.,”’ decision as 


made by the was written by 


Appraiser whose opinions 


upon such questions are regarded as 


particularly sound, and as a result of 


an impartial weighing of evidence 
The 


with 


decision in this will meet 


the 


case 


approval of the American 


manufacturer, as consistent with the 


general principle or cardinal idea as 


Tichenor, which 
tariff 
American 


expressed by Mr 
the 


“nervades present act, as 
indus- 
Mr. 


consis- 


that of protection to 
This 


Tichenor, “is 


tries.” idea, as stated by 


nowhere more 


adhered to than in the respee 


tently 
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tive paragraphs and provisions relat- 
ing to cotton cloths, the rates of duty 
thereon being scientifically adjusted 
according to the condition or amount 
of labor and expense involved in the 
several stages of their treatment as 
commercial articles.” 

There are several points in the de- 
cision that are open to question, 
treating upon a method of manufac- 
ture that may be denominated entirely 
new to the industry, though based up- 
on a discovery made more than fifty 
years ago, by one John Mercer, who 
made use of it in patenting a method 
by which it could be brought into 
commercial use, in 1850. The utiliza- 
tion of this discovery has not been of 
practical value to manufacturing until 
within a very recent time, and almost, 
we might say, within the last twelve 
months, and subsequent to the pas- 
sage of the present tariff law. 

No textile paper has given so much 
consideration to the subject of mer- 
cerization as the Textile World. Some 
most valuable articles have been pub- 
lished in this magazine on this sub- 
ject. 

We desire to call attention to the 
testimony before the Board of General 
Appraisers made by Dr. Baker, chem- 
ist in the government laboratory, 
who stated, in substance, that the 
color in the warp of the goods was im- 
parted by an “insoluble and _ inex- 
tractable coloring matter, inherent in 
the fibre, which was developed in the 
process of mercerization by the action 
of caustic soda, which changed the 
physical construction of the fibre.” 
Dr. Baker also stated that in his ex- 
amination he was not able to discover 
the presence of any added dyeing or 
coloring material, and “that caustic 
soda would not in itself impart a color 
to the cotton fabric, but would rather 
tend to extract or remove color, and, 
in that sense, to partly bleach.” This 
statement of Dr. Baker will be read 
with profound interest, that there is 
a coloring matter inherent in the cot- 
ton fibre, a fact that we believe has 
never before been discovered or as- 
serted by any scientist. If there is 
a coloring matter inherent to the cot- 
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ton fibre, it is something new, and Dr. 
Baker is the first one we know of that 
has made such a statement. He fur 
ther says that caustic soda does not 
in itself impart a color to cotton, 
which agrees exactly with our state 
ment made in the May issue, but that 
this alkali does have an action of some 
kind in developing the coloring mat 
ter which he says exists inherent in 
the fibre. Here is something that 
chemists would do well in taking up 
for investigation, and if there is any 
existing coloring matter in the cotton 
fibre that can be developed, in any 
form, it ought to be known and its 
nature and characteristics defined. 
We are informed by the importers 
that they have no present disposition 
to appeal to the courts, but that they 
prefer to abide by the decision of the 
appraisers, due chiefly to the expense 
and trouble attending an appeal of 
this kind. They seem satisfied, how- 
ever, that the decision could be _ re- 
versed, 
FILLED AND COATED COTTON 
GOODS, 


The changes in the phraseology of 
the new tariff law, as compared with 
its predecessors, are bringing out new 
decisions upon the part of the Board 
of General Appraisers. A recent im- 
portation of a somewhat coarse cotton 
cloth, known as Scotch Holland, has 
been classified under the new para- 
graph 311, of the present tariff act, as 
cotton cloth filled, and not under the 
countable clauses of the cotton sched 
ule. ‘This provision is entirely new, 
nothing like it appearing in previous 
acts. The real point of contention in 
this decision was whether starch alone 
constitutes filling. The Board decided 
that it does. This decision of the ap- 
praisers places goods of this kind at 
a higher rate of duty than would be 
the case under the countable clauses. 
The meaning of this clause in the 
tariff can be inferred from the discus- 
sion that was made in the open Sen- 
ate, at the time that the bill was be 
fore it, when Senator Chilton asked 
Senator Allison, who had charge of the 


Src 

















bill, its meaning. Senator Allison re 


plied that it was intended to “cover 
particular kinds of cotton cloth that 
we find in our houses, what we eall 
curtains, . . . to increase the pro- 
tection of the class of cotton cloths 
filled with oil or coated in some way, 

to protect that class of cot- 
ton cloth which has oil in it, or which 
is coated.” This clause did not ap 
pear in the bill as reported by the 


Ways and means committee, nor did it 
appear till the bill was reported by the 
Committee, as 
Aldrich 


provision referred to, 


Senate Finance an 


amendment, Senator 
that the 
to filled or coated cotton cloth, was in 


Holland 
the 


Says 
relating 
voods like 


serted to cover 


window shades, and 
bill at 


number of 


was put in 


the request of a considerable 


manufacturers of fabrics 
in this country, upon a statement that 
the did 


cover class of 


rates 


regular 
this 


not sufficiently 
General 


the 


goods 
from 
Board, 

think 


Appraiser Tichenor dissented 
the 


We 


opinion of the majority of 


upon its classification. 


very likely that the case will be 
brought before the courts before it is 


settled. Were it not for this clause in 
the cotton schedule, we think that 
there would be no question as to the 
classification of such goods under the 


countable paragraph, assuming, of 
course, that the threads could be part 
ed and counted. 


OUR TRADE WITH CHINA. 


The commercial commission that has 


been sent to China by the Philadelphia 


Museums. is sure to work great bene 
fits in extending the trade of this 
country to the interior of China, and 


making the Chinese become familiar 


with the superiority of American pro 


ducts. This commission consists of 
three gentlemen, experts in their par 
ticular lines, receiving the endorse 


State, 
United 
the 


ment of the Department of 


Washington, with letters to 


Stutes officials in China, for pur- 
pose of securing admission to all parts 
of the Empire. under special privileges 
the Gov 


report of 


to be obtained from Chinese 


ernment. The this commis 


TRADE WITH CHINA 





sion will be especially valuable, as giv- 


ing a series of observations such as 


has never before been the privilege of 


foreigners to obtain under the official 


sanction of the Chinese Government. 
The principal point from which the 
commission will start is Shanghai, as 


being the chief point in that Empire 
for the distribution of foreign imports, 


as well as the point of accumuiation of 


native goods intended to be. sent 
abroad. The commission will thence 
follow the Yangtze River to the city 


Chungking, which is the limit of navi- 


gation of this waterway. Thence they 
will proceed to the capital of the rich 
Han- 


mouth of 


province of Szechunan, thence to 


Chung, thence down to the 


the Han River, thence over a line of 


railway now under construction, to 
the capital of the Empire, and thence 
through the eastern provinces, return 
the 


will 


ing by way of Shanghai. Anyone 


who take the trouble of tracing 


this route on the map will see that the 
commission proposes to travel one 
into the 
art of 


Large collections of raw 


thousand miles from the coast 
interior, and through the very he 


the country. 


material and manufactured products 
will be secured and forwarded to the 
Philadelphia Museums; also, samples 
of articles that are imported into 
China from other countries, in order 


to show, in part, the internal and exter- 


nal wants of the people. Information 


of immense value to the commerce of 
the world must be the result of this 
work. 

WAGES AND PRICES. 
‘The Massachusetts Bureau of Sta 


Labor has just issued ad 


tistics of 
portion of its 28th 


the 


vanee sheets of a 


annual report, covering compara- 


and 1860-1897. 


figures 


tive wages prices, 


Some of the given in this re 


port are ot interest to our readers, as 


showing a general increase, not only 


in wages but in the purchasing power 
of money. in industries the 


some 
wages are lower. The dates for com- 
that shall as- 
and 1897. 


in the building trades, 


parative purposes we 


1881 Wages were 


1897, 


sume are 


higher in 
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shoes, and and 


the 
knitting 


and 
in 


boots printing, 


lower ready-made clothing 
mills and 


Wages were but slightly high- 


trade, machine 
shops. 
in the cotton and wool manufactur- 
To 


whether real wages 


er 


ing industries. determine, how- 


ever, have gone 
up or down, the price of commodities 
should be taken into consideration and 
The 
articles classified as groceries showed 
lower prices in 1897 than in 1881, with 
the of Rio coffee. 


Provisions also showed lower prices, 


the purchasing power of money. 


single exception 
in general, the exceptions being cer- 
tain grades of beef, veal cutlets and 
mutton chops. Dry goods were lower, 
and this, of course, included all lines 
of manufactures. 
slightly lower for six-room tenements, 
in 1897 than in 1881, but for four-room 
tenements, the figures showed a slight 


cotton Rents were 


increase. Flour was 33 per cent. less 
in 1897 than in 1881; sugar was nearly 
50 per cent. less; beef 14 per cent., with 
the exception of that for steaks, which 
was 27 per cent. more; butter was 30 
per cent. less; eggs, 28 per cent.; coal, 
23 per cent.; and dry goods, from 20 to 


30 per cent. less, and so on. 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


If there is anything that tne farm- 
ing the South 
give immediate attention to, it 


population of should 
is the 
raising of sheep as an adjunct to their 
of 
omy with the purpose of bringing up 
the of their in- 
creased and equalized fertilization. It 


farming operations, in line econ- 


condition lands by 
has been demonstrated time and time 
again that agriculture and sheep hus- 
bandry should go together in proper 
proportion. Sheep not for 
the 


that they furnish, but in the improve- 


only pay 


themselves in mutton and wool 
ment that they give to the land upon 
which they feed. 

Opinions differ as to the best breed 
of sheep for the Southern States, but 
the of experienced in 


Southern sheep husbandry seem to fa- 


views those 


vor an animal that is mutton produc- 
ing rather than wool producing. An 
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old experienced sheep man of South 
Carolina has written to of his 
local papers on the subject, and sug- 


one 


gests, as the result of his own experi- 
ments, that there is no better sheep 
for any purpose of this kind than the 
African broad-tail Experi 
ence with this sheep has not been very 
in rather it 
has been very limited, but wherever it 
tried it 


variety. 


extensive this country; 
has been 
tion. 

C. P. Bailey of California, well 
known as a raiser of Angora goats, 
has his in recent 
the the Asiatic 
varieties of sheep, among which may 
be named the broad-tail; and, from 
his experience, he has written us that 
they answer many wants which are 
not filled by any other breed of sheep. 


has given satisfac- 


given attention, 


years, to raising of 


Mr. Bailey's idea is to make a cross of 
the Asiatic sheep on the native varie- 
ties until the former blood is thorough- 
ly impressed. 

We think it would be well for South- 
ern farmers to look into this matter, 
not only in its broad aspects, but into 
the specific characteristics and merits 


of the Asiatic varieties. 


The conference on the 
dry civil appropriation bill has been 
adopted by the and Senate, 
Washington, which carries with it an 
appropriation of $650,000 for the rep- 
of the of the 
United States at the coming Paris Ex- 
position. Although amount is 
none too large, still it is probably suf- 


report sun- 


House 


resentation industries 


this 


ficient to enable this country to make 

a creditable exhibit 

and 
as 


in- 
Whoever is 
commissioner-general 


of its varied 
dustries resources, 
appointed 
will be one possessing ample wealth 
to carry out the social requirements of 
such a position. 





That 
zo to 


old 
the 
scientific 


conservative ideas must 
newer and 


take their 


wall, and more 


methods place, 
is a 
tion. 


fact that is now beyond ques 
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{The Wool Tariff. 


We give, herewith, a chart, which, to 
the wool manufacturer, is self explan- 
atory, showing the direct connection 
of wool with the finished product, in 
the several processes of manufacture, 
and also the by-products that are 


direct descent of the finished fabric 
from wool, and they also show the 
distinction between worsted and wool- 
en. so called, which merely consists in 
the employment of two different pro- 
cesses—combing, carding. These two 
names give, unfortunately, an_ er- 
roneous impression to many—that 
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The numbers refer to the paragraphs in the Tariff. 
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extract a 
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made during these processes, and 
which are subjects of tariff legisla- 
tion. It serves as a diagrammatic ex- 
position of the tariff relating to wool. 
The figures on the chart refer to the 
several paragraphs in the tariff act 
under which the products named are 
classitied. The heavy lines show the 


there is a difference between a worsted 
and a woolen yarn other than the sim- 
ple process of preparing the wool and 
the arrangement of the fibres for spin- 
ning into yarn. The yarn is a manu- 
facture of wool, whether carded or 
combed, and so with the finished pro- 
duct. 
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The which the 


products named in the chart come, are 


paragraphs under 
as follows: 
Wool Unwashed; 355, 356, 357-359. 
Washed; 354, 355, 356. 
Pulled; 355, 360. 
Scoured; 354, 
Carded—Roving, Roping; 364. 
Soft Waste; 361. 
Card Waste; 362. 


Refuse; 362. 


on- 
ovdv. 


Combed—Top, Roving; 364. 
Top Waste, Slubbing Waste, Roving 
Waste; 361. 
Noils; 362. 
Yarn; 365. 
Ring Waste; 361. 
Spinners’ (yarn) Waste; 362. 
Cloth from Loom; 366-382. 
Weavers’ (yarn) Waste; 362. 
Garnetted Waste; 361. 
Cloth Finished; 366-382. 
Gig Flocks; 368. 
Shear Flocks; 363. 
Cloth Clippings and Rags, 363. 
Shoddy; 362. 
Mungo; 363. 
Wool Extract; 362. 
locks; 363. 


Argentine Wool. 


There has been some interesting rul- 


ings of late on the part of the Treas- 
Department, Washington, in re- 
the proper classification of 
Argentine wools that are imported in 
to the United States. There has been 
some confusion as to the condi- 


ury 


gard to 


real 
tion of these wools as imported prior 
to 1890, which would affect the rate 
of duty upon them under the clause of 
the tariff relating to wools. 
The Treasury Department is pretty 
well satisfied that these were 
skirted prior to 1890, and in that con- 


skirted 
wools 


dition imported into this country, thus 
subjecting them to single duty only, 
duty, as otherwise 
would be the case. Daniel S. Pratt, : 
well known wool merchant in Boston, 
who is as familiar with these wools as 
anyone in this country, has written 
very interestingly of late in regard to 
them and their tariff classification, to 
a Boston publication, as follows: 


and not double 


“While it is quite true that there is a 
great falliag off in the importations 
this year, and that our manufacturers 
have learned to like the Argentine 
wools, and to work them so as to pro- 
duce fabrics in competition with ar- 
ticles made abroad from the same raw 
material, it is not true that they are 
The 
classification is all right, and it doesn’t 
exclude a bale. It 
the Dingley law which is termed “the 
skirting clause,” and its application by 
the United States appraisers—notably 
those at Boston—to Argentine skirted 
wools, that hampered the importation 
and which 
created a against the 
skirted wool of the Argentine Repub- 
of Australian and 
as also in 


“hampered by the classification.” 


is that portion of 


of those wools this year, 


discrimination 
lic, and in favor 
other English 
favor of little Uruguay, just across the 
The question of double duty on 
washed wool does not apply to Argen- 
tine wool, for it never is washed. the 
sheep are not washed in that country, 


colonies; 


river. 


and the wool always comes to market 
in strictly unwashed condition, just 
the same as our own Kentucky wools 
are sold. 

“As the Dingley law was applied to 
Argentine 
the recent 
secretary of the treasury—they were 
subjected to ‘double the duty of the 
class to which they belonged’ if im- 
after had been 


skirted wools—prior to 


ruling by the honorable 


ported the fleeces 
skirted. 

“At present, the collector 
is instructed to pass them at the sin- 
gle duty of eleven cents per pound as 
of class 1, for they are of merino 
blood near or remote, also, and such 
heretofore imported 


however, 


as have been 
from Buenos Ayres.”’ 

“IT should explain in passing, that in 
the early years of wool growing in the 
Republic, the clip—aside 
Criolla Cordova carpet 
wools of class 3—was wholly of 
merino and blood. In this 
period the States made large impor- 


Argentine 
from the and 
Saxony 


tations. 

“About 1885, however, Lincoln blood 
was extensively introduced, and 
crossed with the Rambouillet-Merino; 
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and in 1888, twenty per cent. of the 
clip was of this Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Today, fully 
cent. of this clip is what is called Lin- 


cross. seventy-five per 
a wool very similar in 
staple and in fibre to much of the 
Australian and New Zealand 
bred wools, but not yet 


coln crossbred 


cross- 
advanced to 
the same point of excellence they have 
attained. 

“When it became necessary for our 
United States appraisers to act upon 
skirted Argentine wools arriving after 
the Dingley law had become operative, 
there 
(within the meaning of the law) at our 


were ho “standard samples” 


custom houses representing the Ar- 
gentine wools of the present time; and 
as little, if any, had 
frum 1868 to 1892, the appraisers were 
not familiar with the wools of today 
nor the customary methods of hand- 
ling the Buenos Ayres 

hence they that 
should pay the double duty of twenty- 
two cents per pound as of Class 1. 
This was, of 
business— 
well. While in Buenos Ayres during 
the past wool season, | made a very 
careful investigation of this skirting 
question, and in January of this year 
I had the honor to present to Hon. 
William I. Buchanan, United States 
minister, a certificate signed by eleven 


been imported 


fleeces in 


claimed such wool 


course, prohibitive of 


and of customs revenue as 


of the oldest and most important wool 
exporting that republic, 
preving beyond any question that’ the 
custom of skirting the had 
been in vogue from 1886 up to and at 
the present time. None of these 
houses have been established less than 
fifteen to Buenos 
Ayres, and many of them have been 
actively handling wool there for thirty 
to forty years. 

“As to the reason for the falling off 
in imports: The first check to 
business was in the application of this 
skirting clause. 
there were many wools that it would 
have profitable to import at 
eleven cents duty; but the double duty 


houses in 


fleeces 


twenty years at 


great 
arly in this season 
been 
of course shut them out. 


“The importation of 
United States last year was phenome- 


wool into the 


nal. Boston became for the moment 
the largest wool market of the world, 
the sales here exceeding by some mii- 
pounds the 

rhe 


lions of sales at 


had 


year’s 


London. American mills 


filled their storehouses with a supply 


of raw inaterial for a year or more, 
which came in free of duty and at a 
iow average cost; hence they were in 
different about Later 
von some speculators began to unload, 
and the market grew weaker, 
there 


buying more. 
so that 
that 

lack of 
increased by the 


Was then no margin war- 


ranted importations. ‘This 


Inmargin was active 
competition at Buenos Ayres between 
Germany, France and 


Values of the 


England, who 


earried finer grades 
quite high, also by the decline in gold, 
which ruled much of the time during 
the height of the season at about 252 
to 263, against 285 to 330 same time 
the previous year. <As all purchases 
are made in paper dollars, this fluctua- 
tion in gold was a serious element in 
the cost, so that while the first cost 
was nominally a fraction less in some 
instances, the real net cost was usu- 
ally pretty well up to last year. These 
are some of the practical reasons why 
we ‘took about 3000 bales this 
52,000 last year. Now 
that our manufacturers are learning 


only 
year, against 


how to handle Argentine wools and to 
like them, as you are quite right in 
saying that they do, we should under 
normal trade conditions take at least 
60,000 to 70,000 bales to supply what 
we lack here at home. The American 
wool grower never has, does not now, 
and probably never will raise enough 
wool to supply his home 
market, and as our mills must get that 
wool 


cross-bred 


class of somewhere, the wool 
grower and the consumer and all con- 
cerned will, I think, be better satisfied 
if Argentine wools are given a favor- 
able at the house 
than if Australian is made the only 
crossbred that can be imported. Ar- 
gentine mixes well and works to ad- 
vantage with Kentucky and other 
American and gives cheaper 
Australian is 


standing custom 


wools 


goods. more heavily 
skirted, higher priced and dearer in 


the cloth.’’ 
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The Cotton Bale. 


From quite a number of commnuni- 
cations from Southern correspond 
ents, we take the following notes re- 
lating to the commercial form of cot 
ion bales. A New Orleans correspon- 
‘lent writes us that the 24x54 gin box 
has been adopted as a standard in the 
States of Texas and Arkansas, and al- 
so by the New Orleans Cotton Ex 
change, and, in his opinion, it is only); 
2 question of a very short time when 
ihis standard is adopted by the cot 
tun Siates of the South. 

W. C. 
seneral manager of the New Orleans 
und Western Railway, writes us that 
a large amount of cotton, tributary to 


Dotterer, vice president and 


the port of New Orleans, reaches his 
railroad by boats from the Mississipp 
tributaries, 
times cotton 
banks for weeks at a time, awaiting 
shipment, taking all kinds of weather 


River and its and often 


such remains on the 


Ife is satisfied that a good many bales 
are damaged in process of baling, on 
account of cotton being packed damp, 
and in this respect, he says that the 
¢eylindrical bale is much at fault. He 
himself favorably 


<dloes hot express 


concerning the round bales, such as 
have been put upon the market, as they 
are not of uniform size, as frequently 
asserted, nor of uniform density. He 
says that the round bale is unpopula) 
with steamship agents, as it is simply 
impossible to screw them into the hold 
of ships, resulting in a large amount 
of lost space and making it very dan 
gzerous from an insurance standpoint 
because of the 


many openings be 


tween the bales for numerous air 


passages, 

Another correspondent writes in re- 
gard to the cylindrical bale, which, in 
our references, means the bale turned 
out by the American Cotton Co., that 
find 
merchants of 


it does not favor with the local 
New Orleans, from the 
fact that the packages cannot be prop 
erly sampled and subjected to the 
inspection that is 


the trade. Moreover, he says that it 


usual essential in 


sulfers severely from any exposure to 


the elements, which will be almost a 
necessity under the present conditions 

strenuous opposition is 
towards it, because it 
mean the subversion of large 


existing. <A 
developing 

would 
invested interests, and in time the to- 
tal annihilation of their business. The 
commission merchants are represented 
as united in their condemnation of this 
package as a commercial bale. The 
exporter and object for the 
reason that as a pre-requisite to his 
purchase, he must be enabled to 
thoroughly inspect and sample the cot- 


buyer 


ton he has bought, to see that it con- 
firms his purchase and is free from 
mixture and false packing. The mat- 
ter of insurance is undetermined up 
to the present time, as there has not 
been a sutlicient 
far handled in 

any definite data regarding their posi- 


number of bales so 


New Orleans to give 


tion in this particular, but in respect 
to marine insurance it is regarded as 
a more hazardous risk, because of a 
likelihood of shift- 
ing cargo, and in the event of fire, the 


their becoming a 


open between such packages 


furnish a draught that would effect its 
This correspondent adds, 


spaces 


destruction. 


significantly, that when “you stop to 
contemplate the combined opposition 
embraced in the planters, commission 
merchants, shipping inter- 
and 


tieing 


exporters, 


ests, also the gin men, packing 


and interests, also the cotton 


men, all of which are so 
closely identified, you can readily see 
that 
recommend it, the 
Company's bale will 
hoe’. He 
innovation in 


compress 


merit to 
Cotton 

hard 
however, 


without some special 
American 
have a 
admits, 
the packing 
resulted in 


‘row to 
“that this 
of cotton has promoting 
the standardizing of the square bale.” 

We have before us the report of the 
committee, 


chairman of the special 


appointed to investigate and report 
upon the best method of standardizing 
the size of cotton bales, to the presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. This 
committee came to the conclusion that 
“the best both in uniformity 
of packages and density of compress- 


results, 
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ing, as well as the convenience and 
economy in handling, can probably be 
obtained by the adoption of a gin box 


24x54 inches in size.’ This committee 
unanimously recommended that neces- 
sary steps be taken to try to have 
adopted throughout the cotton grow- 
ing States, a uniform sized bale of 24x 
54 inches. 

The Savannah Cotton Exchange has 
also taken action in regard to the sub 
ject of cotton baling. The directors of 
this exchange have endorsed the re- 
port adopted by the cenvention of 
“The Interior Compress Association,” 
in No. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama ani 
Mississippi, and have urged the spin- 


LOT OF COTTON RECEIVED AT THE 


ners and ginners to adopt the 24x54 
press-box, and have recommended tha 
the necessary alteration be made i 
time for the next crop. It is admitted 
all around that the American cotton 
bale is now delivered at its final des 
tination in a dirty, ragged condition, 
and on account of its condition, the 
cotton consumers are discriminating 
against it. The Compress Associa 
tion, just alluded to, recommend 

commercial bale packed in a rectan 
gular box of uniform size, and so per 
fectly wrapped in stout bagging and 
bound with strong ties that it will 
reach its destination, wherever ship 
ped, in a good and clean condition. 
The action of this association was 
prompted very kirgely by the doings 
of the cotton growers, in their organ- 


ized capacity, in Texas. The reason 
why a press box, 24x54, was recom- 
mended, was founded upon investiga- 
tion and experiments in Texas, that 
cotton packed in boxes of these dimen- 
sions showed an average density, 
after pressing ip an ordinary press in 
ihe usual manner, and at the regular 
rate of speed, of about forty pounds to 
the cubie foot. It was not apparent, 
at first, to the committee of the com- 
press association. why so slight an al- 
teration in the size of the bale should 
make so great a difference, in its den- 
sity, but the mathematical demonstra- 
tion is, after all, quite simple. The 
records of the Maritime Association 


OTIS CO’S MILLS, WARE, MASS 


at Galveston, Texas, show that bales 
made in 28 by 58 inch boxes, after com- 
pression and delivery at that port, av 
erage 32 by 62 inches, giving a super- 
ficial area of 1,984 square inches, 
whereas the bale made in boxes 24 by 
o4 inches average at Galveston 26 by 
56 inches, or 1,456 square inches. The 
pressure of the compress in both cases 
is the same, namely, 1,800 tons, or 
»,600,000 pounds on the bale; therefore 
by dividing the area of the bale in 
inches into the pressure in pounds, 
we find that there is 658 pounds 
sreater pressure per square inch 
on the smaller bale than on 
the larger one. The remarkable in- 
‘rease in density produces no increase 
whatever of strain on the gin press 


boxes or machinery, as is demonstrat- 
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ed by the fact that all of the 24x54 
inch cotton made in Texas was turned 
out by boxes which had been used the 
entire past season in making bales 28 
by 58 inches, and noalteration whatever 
was made in them, except to line them 
up with 2-inch planks, and cut down 
the fellow addi- 
tional steam with 
this standard, however, the committee 


blocks, nor was any 


used. To conform 


stated that the average weight of the 
to be reduced some- 
that by 


at a compress that 


bale would have 


what. It was also found eXx- 
act demonstration 
a bale packed in a gin box size 24 by 
54 and 116 inches in depth, weighing 
say, 500 pounds, will measure in the 
jaws of the compress 10 by 25 by 55 
inches. After it 
press it will measure, if tightly tied, 
i4 by 25 by 55 inches, expanding only 
4 inches in depth. 


is released from the 


A ‘bale of the same 
weight, packed in a gin box 28 by 58 
by 116 inches, will expand, after com- 
ing out of the compress, 10 inches or 
more in depth on account of inability 
of bands to hold it in original com- 
pressed condition, the width being too 
great as compared with the thickness. 


The Dyeing of Shoddy. 


G. E. Hoelz writes in one of our ex- 
changes that there is no more difficult 
than that of 
dyeing shoddy, especially when in the 
This of 
brought about by the very heterogene- 
the manufac- 
tured, as it is from woolen tissues of 
all kinds and colors. 
tains cotton, the proportion of which 


branch of dyeing wool 


loose condition. course is 


ous natnre of article 


Moreover it con- 
is unknown and may be large or only 


small, but still appreciable 
effect on the nature of the dyefig 


has an 
operations. As presented to the dyer 


shoddy is of various colors, some- 


dark 
brown, then slaty, perhaps dark red 


times black, at others of a 
or may be dark green, while others 
are of a mottle character from the 
presence of fibres variety of 
regard to what can be 
done with such material, the shoddy 
dyer must bring to bear that knowl- 
edge which is bern of 


of a 
colors. In 


experience. 


Naturally he cannot 
light or bright colors on shoddy that 
is already of a dark color, although he 


expect to dye 


may successfully dye bright shades on 
a light and dark 
shades on a dark colored shoddy. Al- 
though much may be done in the way 


colored shoddy 


of attempting to destroy or discharge 
color from shoddy, yet too much can- 
not be done in this direction, for the 
dyer must have some regard to pre- 
the and 
violent attempts to destroy color from 
shoddy might result in the destruction 
of the material itself. 


serving the nature of fibre, 


Boiling with 3 
per cent. of bichromate of potash and 
6 per cent. of sulphuric acid is a good 
plan; there is not alone a discharge of 
the color but mordanting of the fibre 
with chrome which is beneficial in 
Boiling the goods 
with 8 per cent. their weight of sul- 
phurie acid is also a good plan, taking 


many instances. 


care to rinse well afterwards. 
hoiling also with 4 per cent. of oxa'is 
acid and 4 per cent. of sulphuric acid 
is a plan. The dyer should, 
when he gets a batch of dark colored 
shoddy, test a small portion in each of 
these ways to see which gives the best 
results, will then be able to 
see What he can do with the batch he 
has him. 
point out 
stripping 


‘good 


and he 
before It is hardly neces- 

that, 
baths, 


sary to after 
the shoddy 


should be well washed in water to re- 


using 
these 
move acids. I[t might be worth while, 
before proceeding to dye light colored 
shoddies, to boil them up with soda to 
remove any grease they may contain 
and enable them better to take up the 
colors afterwards. 

As shoddy may contain both wool 
and cotton, the shoddy dyer will tind 
it worth while to use those colors be- 
longing to the direct series of dyes, 
which will dye wool most satisfactor- 
ily, as such dyes also go on to cotton 
and will cover up very well any cotton 
fibres the shoddy may contain. 

—Japan has completely driven Glas- 
gow and Manchester umbrellas from 
the market of the Straits Settlements, 
according to a report by the Colonial 
Governor, 
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A Future for Cotton. 


The United States Minister to Siam 
has written a letter tc the American 
public and especially to Southern cot- 
ton growers, concerning the advant- 


ages that are vast 


presented in the 


population of Eastern Asia, for the 
consumption of American cotton, raw 
The 
asks: “Does the South appreciate her 
East? 
she realize that the mighty markets of 


and manufactured. minister 


1 


opportunity in the Far Does 
Asia’s millions await her best efforts 
at exploitation? If not, she should.” 
He then goes on to say: 

“The Far 
cotton; it wants a lot of it! It wants 
it now and it will want it more next 
year-—-and in ten will want 
twenty times what it demands now! 
nearly 500,000,000 inhab- 


East wants the South's 


years it 


There are 
itants of these lands—far surpassing 
the United The de- 
mands of these millions, though small 
individually, are vast in the aggregate, 


States in area. 


and are increasing with great 


rapidity. China is hardly awake yet. 
When she does move, look out for her. 
It will be like an avalanche! Of this 
half billion population, 350,000,000 
wear almost nothing but cotton cloth- 
ing, and use nothing but cotton ma- 
terials for the hundred and one other 
uses that cloth is put to. The average 
Asiatic wears more clothing the more 
he progresses or comes into contact 
with foreigners.” 

“It is noticeable that the demand for 
cotton goods of all kinds has _ in- 
creased during the last few years far 
more rapidly than the population, and 
that 


which means a brilliant future for the 


sales are on an ascending scale, 


trade in cotton goods and raw cotton. 
The supply of raw cotton in China is 
total con 


so small compared to the 


sumption of cotton goods that it could 


never meet the demand if supplies 
from other lands were cut off. It is 
true that China even exports cotton, 
but that goes only to Japan, and sim 
shipped 


Then, 


ply for manufacture, to be 


back as yarn or 


plece goods, 


again, cotton-growing is not a science 


in China, while the soil and sun do not 
seem to suit it like our own. 

“The time may come when China's 
will learn how to 


millions grow all 


their cotton in China’s numberless 
acres, ‘but that day is so far distant as 
planters and 


manufacturers of the South in exploit- 


not to discourage the 


ing these Asiatic markets. Japan 
can never supply her own mills with 
the raw product, now over 100 in num- 
ber and being added to every year. 
“The Far 
East, illustrated by the development 


of cotton 


tendency now of the 


manufacturing in Japan 
Osaka and by 
construction of 


with headquarters at 
the working and 
numerous mills at Shanghai and other 
points in China, is to supply the mar- 
ket on the spot with the finished pro- 
duct instead of depending entirely on 
Europe and America. 

“The only serious difficulty in the 
way of American cotton is the price, 
which is made high solely by the 
freight rates from the South to Japan 
and China. 
ton manufactory of any importance in 


two countries, and wherever I 


I have visited every cot- 


those 
found them using Indian, Chinese or 
Egyptian cotton the managers frank- 
ly told me that they would buy Ameri- 
can cotton exclusively if the combined 
rail and 
often prohibitive. 


steamer charges were not 
The American cot- 
ton now shipped to the Far East is 
have a 
they represent a 
small proportion of the _ total. In 
short, were freight rates favorable and 


consumed by mills which 


special market, but 


did the Southern exporters push the 
market American cotton would mono- 
plize the supply for the mills of trans- 
Pacifie lands. 

“The 


gained, 


advantage to be 
“one fell 
desired, 


supreme 


which will, with 


accomplish the end 


stroke,” 


is the early construction and opera- 


tion of the Nicaragua Canal. Unless 


that dug I cannot see 
how the South can ever win 
fair 
Pacific trade, and that is the 


waterway is 
perma- 
nently even a share of this 
mighty 
experts in the 


consulted. <A 


opinion of nearly all 


Far East whom I have 
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trans-isthmian canal is the key to the 
trans-Pacific! 

“The Far East, with uncounted 
millions to clothe and feed, and with 
wealth to pay for such clothes and 
food, invites the United States to sup 
ply her wants. 





English Textile Designs. 


The Textile Manufacturer, in one of 
its late issues, says ‘that although it is 
ordinarily assumed that in the matter 
of textile design the English cannot 
equal their Continental competitors, 
those with a closer knowledge of the 
real facts take a materially different 
view of this matter. That in many 
eases the French and German design- 
ers produce superior work to that ori- 
ginated in England, it would be idle 
to deny, but on the other hand notice 
is taken of the reprehensible tactics of 
some of the Continental manufactur- 
ers, who in their endeavors to obtain 
British designs resort to all kinds of 
questionable tricks. 

An instance of the fact that some of 
the large French manufacturers are 
not above annexing English designs 
was recently supplied by Professor 
Beaumont. <A collection of the most 
finished styles of fabrics from French 
houses had not long been placed in the 
museum of the Yorkshire College, be- 
fore a Huddersfield designer discov- 
ered that most of the patterns had 
originated in that district. Professor 
Beaumont was ready to admit that 
there were some branches of work, 
they must allow, in which they were 
neither equal to the French nor yet 
equal to 'the Germans, but in the great 
bulk of woven manufactures, especi- 
ally in those finer cloths which were 
made for apparel, the patterns of Eng- 
lish designers, their coloring, the 
cloths which they invented, and the 
style and finish which they applied, 
were all imitated by both Germans 
and French. 

Referring to the suggestion that in 
England the tendency was towards 
economy of production, while in Ger- 
many it was rather towards variety 
and originality of design, Professor 


Beaumont pointed out that the founda- 
tion upon which England’s great in- 
dustry has been erected has not been 
one of cheapness, but one as far as 
possible of excellence. Therefore, 
whilst the English exercise in the tex- 
tile arts the science of economies in 
mill management and in materials, 
there should always be an endeavor 
made to attain the very best results in 
color and in design. However much 
some manufacturers might be opposed 
to the idea, he was convinced that 
technical education could not benefit, 
and was not intended to benefit, the 
manufacture of cheap classes of goods 
for which no technical education was 
required. There is no doubt that 
many interested in technical education 
in its most popular sense will here join 
issue with Professor Beaumont, but at 
the same time there is no doubt that 
he is substantially correct in his 
statement. ‘echnical education may 
prove of some benefit to the manufac- 
turer of low-class goods, but its legiti- 
mate object Hes more in the cultiva- 
tion of skill in the artisan and in the 
development of a higher degree of ar- 
tistic excellence in the work of the de- 
signers than in suggesting methods of 
producing cheap imitations of Jigh- 


class goods 





Economical Gas Lron. 


The Economical Gas Co., C. 'H. Sheft- 
all, manager, have opened an office 
and repair shop at 305-307 Mercer St., 
New York. The office is located in the 
heart of the clothing district, and Mr. 
Sheftall is at all times pleased to have 
the trade call and see the economical 
gas iron which he has for sale, for the 
purpose of demonstrating its value in 
practical operation. 

In presenting this iron to the trade, 
we desire to call the attention of all 
manufacturers of clothing, cloaks, and 
suits, shirts, shirt-waists, underwear, 
night robes, neckwear, felt, silk and 
straw hats, overalls, corsets, umbrel- 
las, handkerchiefs, ete., to a few of 
the points of superior merit which the 
iron possesses. 


The “Economical” is not an atmos- 





AN ECONOMICAL GAS IRON +1 


pherie burner, but is operated by an 
air blast, supplied by a positive blow- 
er, and acts similar to a jeweler’s 
blow pipe, forcing all the air into the 
flame that it 
with a given amount of gas, thus in- 


heat 


is possible to consume 
suring the greatest amount of 
from the gas used, and burning every 
atom of gas that passes through the 
burner. 

It cannot be used by simply attach- 
ing to an ordinary gas burner, but 
must be operated in connection with 
a blast of air supplied by a blower or 
air pump. 

It will be 
companying 


observed, from the ac- 


cut, that there are no 


veut or air holes in the iron, as is the 
ease with other gas irons, for by its 
heating, the 
practically no 


inethod of flame is so 
that 


The burner being confined in 


pure vent is re- 
quired. 
a hollow chamber, all the heat created 
is used to heat the iron, allowing none 
to go to waste. It can be heated and 
ready for use in ten minutes, and can 
be regulated to any degree of heat de 
sired, by simply turning off or on the 
gas and air, and can be kept at one 
steady heat as long as the supply of 
gas and air is maintained. 
The very 
can be run at a low heat, to suit any 


iron can be kept hot, or 
kind of work or goods, and can in no 


way injure the most delicate fabrics. 


It is absolutely free from any smell of 


vas (one of the chief objections here 


tofore raised against gas irons), it 
makes no smoke or dust and is practi- 
cally noiseless. It dispenses with all 
furnaces or stoves, and all the ashes, 
dirt and thereto, 


vreatiy decreases the fire risk. 


dust incident and 

The rubber hose, which conveys the 
gas and air to the iron, might, at first 
sight, appear to be an objection, but 
experience has proven, beyond a doubt, 
that it is absolutely no objection, and 
is not of the slightest inconvenience 
to the operator. It is simple in its con- 
struction and not liable to get out of 
order.. 

It is obvious that more work can be 
done with one iron kept at 
heat all the 
three that have to be changed every 


a steady 
time, than with two or 
few minutes, and the time consumed 
by the operator going to and from the 
furnace or stove is thus saved. 

rhe blower to supply the air blast is 
furnished at a small cost, and requires 
very little power to run it; the pipe 
litting to connect these irons is of the 
character and 


simplest inexpensive. 


These irons are made in a large va- 
riety of shapes, sizes and weights to 
suit the different trades, and the mak- 
ers are constantly adding new pat- 
iorns as the trade requires them. 
These irons are used by a number of 
shirt, 
um- 


houses in the clothing, cloak, 


shirt-waist, underwear, 
brella, 


and other business, and 


overall, 
neckwear, felt and straw hat 
there is yet 
to be heard of a single instance where 
they have not given complete satisfac 
tion, 

Stockwell & IXnsor are the patentees 
this 
taltimore, Md. 


sole iron, 


and manufacturers of 
614 N. Mount St., 


Mechanical spinning and weaving 
ure now 
what 
went down before them. 


immeasurably superior to 


they were when handicrafts 


The trade returns of the Congo 


Free State for 1897 show exports to 
the value of 17% million frances, and 
imports 23% million. Of the exports, 
15 million francs represent the origi- 
nal produce of the Congo State. 
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The Revival of Hand Loom Weaving. 
Paper read by Miss Clive Bayley before the 
Society of Arts, England. 


Poetry and music thrive best, it is 
true, in the forest and in the moor- 
land, where no coal smoke adds lurid 
glory to the sunset, nor sullies the 
heavenly purity of the air. Out on 
the lonely mountain sides the labored 
breath of steam, the clang of mighty 
engines, are unknown, and there is 
little wonder that the dwellers in 
those parts catch instead the footfall 
of phamtom deer, the passing of those 
“who are not,” and of the many wond- 
rous beings who people alike the im- 
agination and the literature of primi- 
tive nations. It needs but little poetic 
instinct to revel in the silence of the 
forest. To catch the meaning of that 
silence, and to give it voice, is the in- 
born impulse of a child cradled by 
Nature, and taught in tongues which 
are too acute or too deep for ears 
dulled by a city’s din. It is natural 
that the poetic fancy should inter- 
twine itself with the occupations of 
home life, with the employments and 
crafts learnt at a mother’s knee, 
Hence the runes of the Kalewala are 
rich in imagery connected with the 
trade of spinning and weaving, and 
when Wainominen, old and noble, is 
asked whence he got his songs, he 
says he gathered them from the 
forest, from the spring grasses, from 
the budding hedgerows, from the song 
of birds, and from his mother’s wheel. 

It requires a genius of quite another 
order to understand the throbbing vi- 
tality of a vast factory, pulsating with 
an energy which, though it is not 
human, is nevertheless the translation 
into very forcible prose of man’s 
highest faculties—imagination, inven- 
tion, creation. One must isolate ones- 
self in that clanking wilderness of 
noise before one can realize that it is 
human intellect which lit the match 
and fused into active combination the 
latent forces of inert matter. 

It requires only a moment’s concen- 
tration of thought, most necessary in 
those who deem it possible that hand- 


weaving can ever supersede machine 
weaving, to realize that it is precisely 
to these two inert masses, coal and 
iron, in steam and machinery, that we 
owe the phenomenal prosperity and 
ascendency of British trade. The his- 
tory of the Victorian era is the history 
of expansive force and multiplied 
energy—of enterprise carried on the 
breath of steam, of energy manifolded 
by machine power; and it is only by 
this just appreciation of the scope of 
machine work—of its purpose and its 
significance--that we can in any de- 
gree grasp the situation suggested in 
the words, “the revival of hand-loom 
weaving.” Much of the sentiment 
which hangs over hand-work versus 
machine-work is a cloud of incense, 
sweet but bewildering, which too of- 
ten hides the shrine of truth, or dulls 
and enervates the understanding. I 
have heard a wish expressed that the 
followers of him who first lit a coal 
fire in London had been hanged, as he 
was, for polluting God’s air; and for 
many years the cry of Devildust and 
his companions, as for the “rights of 
labor, the people goes for nothing with 
this machinery,’ was echoed by thous 
ands who found their occupation gone 
But so changed is the present aspect 
of affairs that the Yorkshire papers 
congratulate their machine hands that 
the present revival of spinning is not 
likely to interfere with their trade, 
nor come into competition with the 
machinery which ‘has established so 
overwhelmingly an ascendency in our 
country. The rights of labor have 
shifted; the machinery is its bulwark, 
and not its bane. 

To deal, however, exhaustively, or 
even comprehensively, in one short 
paper with all the different interests 
which merge themselves in the sub- 
ject of hand-weaving and its revival, 
is difficult if not impossible. It needs 
but a moment’s thought to realize how 
such a topic is fraught with difficulty; 
how it deals with burning questions 
of the hour: how politics, social prob- 
lems, education, trade and commerce, 
colonial interests, and foreign affairs, 
are intimately affected by any such re- 
vival of an almost extinct industry, 
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should it pass the limits of a woman's 
fashion or a parish council-room. 

So much estheticism and even 
socialism: has been talked about the 
question, that it is not easy to divest 
one’s mind of a prejudice against, or 
a tendency to overestimate the move- 
ments, or to balance the reasons for 
and against such a revival with a 


calm and unbiassed commonsense. 


as we all trust it may, must be 
founded not on the death or decay of 
machine-weaving, but on a_ higher 
plane of superior workmanship, of 
quality as against quantity, of edu- 
cated and delicate handicraft against 
precise but automatic skill. 

We are told that the trade of our 
country is on the decline; that with an 
increasing population we have a 


THE THREE FATES 


The mere word revival leads us to 
remember that there was a time when 
hand-weaving was all in all, that its 
very supremacy gave birth to its com- 
petitor, and that its revival, if it lasts 


diminished number of artisans and in- 
dustrial work-men and women; that, 
owing partly to the foresight and 
educational system of Germany, Bel- 


gium, and Switzerland, the monopoly 
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of power-ioom weaving is passing 
from us; that with us, as with Spain 
when she became the bullion dealer of 
the world, the industrial arts are 
dying strangled by that scorn of labor 
which is the precursor of industrial 
ruin. But prophets who prophesy 
wisely give always a loophole for the 
falsification of their words, and if we 
repent us of our indolence, our inso- 
lent neglect of that marvellous instru- 
ment of production which marks us 
off from the brute creation, we may 
yet turn the tide of ruin, and save the 
credit and industrial life of our coun- 
try. It is chiefly to women that the 
nation looks for works humble in na- 
ture but significant and potent in re- 
sults. The rights of women are estab- 
lished, and among them the one we 
chiefly appreciate is the right to work, 
and to those who desire to use that 
right, there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing an opportunity to do so. 

Now on the face of this question, it 
is self-evident that where quantity is 
concerned, the power-looms can turn 
out millions of yards of calico and of 
cheap goods, which it would take 
years for hand-looms to accomplish; 
and, therefore, no reasonable person 
would venture to suggest competition 
with this unskilled toil. 

But there is no doubt that while ma- 
chines are thus making us in one 
sense realize that time is money, and 
that every moment can be calculated 
at so much per yard, we have, as it 
were, displaced the balance of time, 
made so infinitely valuable in the 
factory and workshop, that we have 
there to put time limits, while in the 
cottage there is a glut of it, and in the 
homes of the educated classes there is 
too often so much time on hand that 
numerous devices have to be taken in 
order to kill it. 

The women of England have had a 
surfeit of idleness, are weary of prac- 
tising unending scales, exercises, and 
light musie, on the ever-cheapening 
and what are really now cottage 
pianos; are sensible that rummage 
sales. fancy bazaars, and crazy patch- 
work are not the whole soul and busi- 
ness of life. and that missing word 


competitions, double acrostics, and 
even golf, bicycles, or croquet, are not 
sufficient to satisfy their activities and 
their restlessness. 

Those who have turned what would 
otherwise have been their unused en 
ergies in the direction of charity or- 
ganization, werk on public bodies, 
such as school boards, as officials or 
school managers, and guardians, 
know how great is the same-want of 
occupation among the poor. Machines 
have taken away a great proportion of 
the work which made cottage women 
busy. These latter spin not, they 
weave not, they make not, they mend 
not, and the bakers, soup kitchens, 
and schools take away the other oc- 
cupations of baking, cooking, and 
looking after their children, which 
used to form so important a feature 
in their: lives. There is, no doubt, 
somewhere or other, a plethora of 
washer-women and charwomen, but 
one always fails to find them, and the 
usual cry of women in their homes is 
the dullness and lack of interest, which 
necessitates amusement, either in the 
milder forms of village gossip, or, in 
some sad bomes, of novel reading, 
drinking, and even gambling. Now it 
is just this waste of valuable time. of 
still more valuable human labor, 
energy, and intelligent activity, which 
places us at a manifest disadvantage 
with our competitors abroad. There 
is nothing more terrible than to go on 
a foot journey round some of what 
once were our most industrious 
villages, and ask, “What is your oe- 
cupation?—how do you employ your 
time?’ No; their mothers worked 
lace, their grandmothers spun, their 
predecessors in every generation did 
this or that work, but, in this genera- 
tion, whatever strength or help can be 
gained from a population of indus- 
trious cottagers, is practically lost to 
the country, and why? because the 
machines have so increased the artifi- 
cial value of time, that it is too valua- 
ble to use in unproductive arts, i. e., 
unproductive of money. The economy 
of labor is forgotten, the wasted 
energy is not taken into account, and 
the education of our last generation, 
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at all events, was that of know all, 
but do nothing. It is possible that a 
sense of the dignity of labor is now 
being awakered within us, but the 
loss of that sense has sent us back 
many generations in the path of in- 
dustrial handicraft. 

It is probably the weariness of doing 


terslow, Ramsbury, Haslemere, not to 
speak of Sandringham, have followed 
suit, and the Scotch and Irish hand in- 
dustries are strong and recognized 
bodies, and gallant little Wales has 
rallied to the textile battle. Mon- 
mouth, sristol, and Canterbury, 


Compton Greenfield, Satchville Hea- 
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nothing, and a reaction in our school 
system in favor of hand-work, which 
has brought us so far on the road 
toward the revival of what was once 
England’s most noted industry, that 
the possibility of its revival is even 
mooted. Four or five years ago, such 
a possibility was regarded as the wild- 
est chimera, and Langdale and Win- 
dermere fought the battle alone. Win- 


ton, and Little Gaddesden, have all 
their special interests, and scattered 
individual efforts all over the country 
testify to awakened interest. 

The question is, if the revival 
spreads, how far may it be expected 
to extend? what are its limits? and 
what its possibilities? It is, perhaps, 
easier to speak of the actual revival 
and rapidly-increasing activity in the 
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silk trade—a revival not the less to be 
acknowledged, though both Bethnal- 
green and Spitalfields have been de- 
nuded of looms and workers. On the 
contrary, it is rather a virtue than a 
failing, that the recrudescence of the 
silk trade, in the hand branches, has 
drawn its workers away from the con- 
gested city streets into the purer air 
and cheaper regions of Suffolk and 
Essex. Ipswich, Braintree, Sudbury, 
and the villages around—Haveril, 
Glemsford, and others—are becoming 
centres of renewed activity, and if you 
want hand-weavers you will find it 
pretty well impossible to get them. 

One of the causes of this partial re- 
covery of hand-weaving is no doubt 
the wave of machine activity which is 
sweeping over Europe. Hitherto 
much of the hand-weaving in silk has 
been done in the mountains of Italy, 
in Switzerland, and the South of 
France. But what happened in the 
middle of this century in England has 
now taken place abroad. Capital has 
accumulated, and turned itself into 
machinery; peace has brought assur- 
ance to the capitalist, and quantity 
rather than quality is the goal at 
which he aims. 

Give the possibility of obtaining 
good weavers in the silk trade, the 
proceeds of a hand factory are quite 
as great as those of a steam factory. 
The outlay in machinery in the latter 
instance is far greater than in the for- 
mer. The time and labor of getting 
the machinery under way is for 
short lengths far more in a power- 
loom than in a hand-loom, and the 
work of intricate patterns is infinitely 
superior when placed in the hands of 
a practiced weaver than when en- 
trusted to automatic machinery. 
Hand-loom firms rarely fail—power- 
loom firms are not nearly, I am told, 
so fortunate in this respect. But the 
great deficiency is workers, for after 
the first conquest of machinery, the 
product of hand-labor was discounted, 
and the exaggerated importance and 
value of time seemed to paralyze in- 
dustry. 

The superiority of work in the hand- 
looms will be a matter of positive 


proof and can be and is gradually be- 
coming a subject of interest. The better 
the class of hand-workers we train, the 
greater will be this difference, and the 
more potent will be the industrial re- 
vival which reconquers what was sup- 
posed to be an abrogated kingdom. 
Here is work which, if taken up as 
a profession and not as a pastime, 
may give work to thousands of our 
idle and discontented country women. 
Here, if peace is continued to us We 
may find a field of conquest which 
may enable us to disregard the dimin- 
ution of machine labor, and the loss in 
the quantity produced, for the demand 
for a better class of article is on the 
increase, due as we have said partly 


to the rapid extension of machinery on 


the Continent, and partly to a revival 
of an artistic taste for that which is in 
itself the work of human rather than 
automatic skill. 

There is, however, another extensive 
branch of this subject which deals 
with questions which may, perhaps, 
trend on debatable ground, and there- 
fore, I should not like to urge it, 
though I may state it for what it is 
worth. A cry has been raised against 
prison labor, against industry in any 
form which, being State-aided, might 
interfere with trade. But since trade 
in our spinning and weaving centres 
refuses to be frightened by this mouse 
which nibbles only at chains of idle- 
ness, it is possible that there is no 
chance of opposition to the scheme. 
But the vast loss to our nation of 
many thousands of feeble-minded, 
feeble-bodied persons, who are depen- 
dent on the State or public for main- 
tenance; of children in_ industrial 
homes, in State-aided asylums, not to 
speak of prisons, work-houses, and 
the whole mass of unorganized and 
unutilized energy—why should it not 
be turned to account, made useful to 
itself and to the country? Why should 
not the beneficent effect of manual ed- 
ucation be extended to those who 
most need it, whose feeble mental ca- 
pacity requires the development which 
such education gives? 

Experiments are being made at this 
moment in a lunatic asylum, in a deaf 
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and dumb home, in an inebriate estab- 


lishment, and in a work-house. Why 
should not such experiments be ex- 
tended? Why should the extraordi 


nary intelligence displayed by deaf 
mutes not be turned to account? Ma- 


chine labor may never be ousted from 
the field by hand labor, but in the 
competition with foreign countries 
who have stolen a march upon us by 
education and technical instruction, 
let us in a life or death struggle use 
every instrument we possess, and 
strain every energy in defence of our 
industry and commerce. Hand- 
weapons are good and effective at 
close quarters, and we may wrest from 
them more than one field of enter- 
prise. and win it for our own country- 
women and our own profit. 

To be continued. 


Valuation of Textile Manufacturing 
Property. 


Market Value — Location Taxes 
Pow er— Buildings. 


Paper read by, Charles T. Main, Boston, 
Mass., before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


The engineer is called wpon to place 


valuations upon manufacturing prop 
erty for various purposes, as buying 
or selling, raising money upon or 
bonding a property, rental, taxes, in 
surance, adjustment of losses by fire 
or accident, and condemnation where 
private or corporate property is taken 
by the State or town for public im- 
provements, 

I shall confine my remarks to the 
valuation of textile manufacturing 
plants, and property usually connected 
therewith; but the same _ principles 
will hold good in the value of other 
properties, the application being maa 
to suit the peculiar conditions of the 
business under consideration. 

The court in Massachusetts has es 
tablished that the true value of a 
property is its market value, and sub 
stantially that the market value is 
such a sum as one party who has the 
capital, and who desires to purchase, 
is willing to pay for a plant, the 


owner being willing, but not forced, 
to sell. 

It would seem at the first glance 
that there should be but one value for 
a plant for any or all purposes, and 
that value should be its market value. 
This is the value which is most impor- 
tant of all, and upon which all other 
values largely depend. 

Let us therefore consider, first, what 
is the “market value” of a plant, and 
what elements enter into the determi 
nation of such a value. 

There are a great many who place 
more confidence in the off-hand esti- 
mate of the practical business man 
than in a careful estimate of value by 
an accountant or engineer; but, if the 
latter combines with his careful 
weighing of each element which en 
ters into the whole plant a general 
business knowledge and a large 
quantity of common sense, the result 
will be nearer the truth than the off 
hand value which has considered 
these elements in a general way only. 
It is not unlikely that the results 
might agree very closely, thus con- 
firming the opinions and judgment of 
both. 

By whichever method the value is 
determined, ‘there must enter into it, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
certain fundamental elements which 
determine its value. 

The prices brought for small pieces 
of property, as house-lots, houses, and 
such properties as are being sold fre- 
quently, are a measure of value for 
comparison of adjacent and similar 
pieces of property; but the sale of a 
large plant is not an every-day occur- 
rence, in fact it is a very rare occur 
rence; and the conditions which have 
made the sale necessary, and which 
surround the sale, and of the plant 
itself, are usually such that the prices 
realized cannot be used as compara 
tive in determining the actual value of 
another somewhat similar plant sur 
rounded by other conditions. 

Into the market value of a plant en- 
ters the broad element of location, 
with its varying hours and price of 
labor; skill and abundance or scarcity 
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of operatives; cost of transportation 
of raw material, supplies, and finished 
product; cost of fuel or power; cost of 
construction and equipment; and rate 
of taxation. Also the and 


more restricted element of the physi- 


narrower 


eal condition of the plant and its rela- 
tive value to a new plant constructed 


upon modern principles, and con- 


with all regard to the eco- 


nomical production of a finished pro- 


structed 


duct of the best quality of the goods 
manufactured. 

The ultimate value of a plant is its 
capability of producing a profit. 

The question of management is a 
personal one, and must not enter into 
the problem, except so far as to make 
sure that with good management the 
successful.  Al- 


busipess would be 


though the past profits of a concern 
will have some influence in determin- 
ing its value, that is not a measure of 
its value; because a purchaser might 
by different management reverse the 
profit or loss, or the changes, real or 
anticipated, in trade might do the 
same thing. 

Textile manufacturing requires con- 
siderable power; the cost of labor is a 
large part of the value of ‘the product; 
the labor must be skilled to produce a 
satisfactory product; and the cost of 
transportation of raw materials and 
finished products is considerable. All 
of these items require attention in es- 
value of a plant with 
reference to its location. If a 
plant is to be built, all of these can be 
weighed approximately: but, if an ex- 


timating the 
new 


isting plant is to be valued, the rela- 
tive cost and effect of the fixed loca- 
tion with that of the more favored one 
must be determined as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

The effect upon the values of a prop- 
erty of excessive charges for carting 
and freight is to reduce its value, and 
the amount of reduction will vary 
somewhat, according to the return 
which a man or corporation is satis- 
fied with. I should say that, taking 
{into consideration the uncertainties of 
the future, one would be warranted in 
making an expenditure which 
promised a return of ten per cent. on 


his investment. That is, if a person 
is considering the purchase of a prop- 
erty, and finds that the extra cost of 
earting and freight would be $1,000 
year at the fixed location of 
the mill than at many other locations 


more a 


which might be chosen for a new mill, 
with all other conditions equally as 
good, that he would say that he could 
afford to pay $10,000 more for a mill 
at the more favored location than for 
the one under consideration; or if the 
mill is to be purchased with this in- 
cumbrance upon it, that its value 
would be $10,000 less than if situated 
at the more favored location. 

The 
mill having a mortgage upon it which 
requires the payment of $1,000 a year 
for all time, and the net value of the 
property to a purchaser is its fullvalue 


situation is equivalent to the 


less the 
$1.000 tax. 
There are 


amount equivalent to the 


certain localities which 
certain 
where skilled work- 
men in their particular trades are in 


abundance, and which may have other 


have become centres’ for 


classes of work, 


distinct advantages. There may be a 


choice between several centres de- 
voted to the same class of work, the 
balance of the sum of all the advan- 
tages being in favor of one particular 
place. 

The rate of taxation and the method 
of valuation for taxes may afford a 
decided advantage to some particular 
location. This 
charges of the plant which is always 
and which goes on whether 
the business goes on or stops. 


In the same way as for greater cost 


is a 


part of the fixed 


visible, 


for transportation, the greater cost for 
taxes would warrant an expenditure 
of an amount which would return an 
income of about 10 per and 
would therefore decrease the value to 
that 


cent., 
a prospective purchaser’ by 
amount. 

A more remote item, and one which 
cannot be figured in dollars and cents, 
is the general character of the munici- 
pal government and its attitude to- 
wards industrial enterprises. 

The cost of construction in one place 
may be less than in another, and the 
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purchaser having his choice of loca 
tions should consider the effect of this 
item. Clearly, if all other things are 
equal, one could not afford to pay any 
extra charge for construction and 
equipment of the mill more than the 
cost at the most favored location, and 
established 


the value of an plant 


must be diminished by an amount 
which represents the difference. 

The cost of power, which is another 
one of the fixed and general expenses 
of a mill, has always been a problem 
in the determination of a site. Cheap 
fuel 


large quantities of steam are required 


is to be desired, especially where 
for other purposes than power. 
that a mill 


whose value is under consideration is 


It very often happens 


driven partially by water 


very rarely is it driven wholly by wa 


power 
ter power—and the approximate esti 
mate of the value of the power must 
be made. 

The essential points which must be 
whether an unde- 
developed and 


considered, as to 
veloped power can be 
used to ‘a greater profit than any par- 
ticular business or the general run of 
business could be conducted elsewhere 
a different source of 


with power, are 


as follows: Quantity of water, unifor- 


mity of flow, head, conditions affect- 


ing the cost of construction, freight 


charges, use of exhaust steam, need of 
water for other purposes than power, 
and more uniformity of speed attain- 
from steam than from 


able power 


water power. The determinationof the 
flow is not always easy. The flow can 
be measured at intervals, but a con 
tinuous record is needed to get at the 
flow with much exactness. In many 


places no records are kept which are 


of any value, and the only recourse is 
to estimate the flow from the rainfall 


and character of the water shed, and 


by comparison with existing records 
of similar streams. 

The power which has the most value 
is one which nas a flow during a dry 
which is nearly constant, or 
can be 


and 


year 

which 
basins, 
mentation 
yaulue can be determined by compari- 


made so by storage 


which requires no aug- 


from other sources. Its 


son with the cost of uniform power 
produced in a fairly economical man- 
ner, at any places equally 
convenient to the place at which the 


water power is located, for the tran- 


place or 


saction of the business under consider- 
ation. 

The 
stant 


value of an undeveloped con- 
water power is such a sum as 
when put at a proper rate of interest, 
the differ- 
ence in cost between steam and water 


say 10 per cent., will pay 


power, all items of cost being con- 
sidered. 
valuation, 


In determining compari- 


son must be made with the cost of a 
new and model plant, and between the 
cost of operating the old and the new 
plants in so far as the organization of 
the old detrimental to 
nomical running, 


plant is eco- 
when such poor or- 
When 


it can be changed to a proper organ- 


ranization cannot be rectified. 
ization, the cost of making this change 


must be deducted from its value, if 
such defects did not exist. 

The first cost to be used in compari- 
son, then, is the cost to-day of a plant 


which will produce equal results in 
quantity and quality as the one un- 
der consideration. 

The value of buildings should be de- 
termined by comparison with the cost 
to-day of a new structure with all the 
ideas with re- 


modern and improved 


gard to style of construction, large 


amount of window area, arrangement 
and size of rooms and buildings with 
reference to convenience and cost of 
operation and space occupied. 

A mill or building with low stories 
and small windows, and with a large 
number of small rooms, even if new, 
would not have the value of a modern 
mill building, 


large percentage of window area, and 


with higher stories, 
large. clear floor areas. 

To get the selling value of a building 
the cost of a new and modern building 
should be depreciated: 

First. For the difference in style of 
construction. 

Second. For lack of light 
necessary to produce more 


which 
makes it 

artificial light. 
Third. For the 


amount of floor 
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space which is unavailable, due to the 
subdivision of the space or to the style 
of construction. 

Fourth. For the inereased cost of 
operation due to inconvenience of ar- 
rangement of rooms or buildings. 

Fifth. For the increase in cost of 
insurance over that on a modern mill. 

Besides the actual cost of produc- 
ing artificial light where it is dark, 
which ean be estimated, there is a loss 
due to a little less production, also be- 
cause the production is not fully equal 
in quality to that made where there is 
plenty of daylight. 

After determining the value of the 
buildings, if they were new, there re- 
mains to be applied the depreciation 
from age. This to a certain extent 
must be an arbitrary quantity, but 
based upon the average life of build- 
ings of the character of those under 
consideration. It would seem that one 
per cent. a year is little enough for 
brick buildings substantially built, 
credit being given for any extraordi- 
nary repairs, renewals, or additions. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that, although a building may not at 
the end of 100 years be completely 
worn out, the character of the busi- 
ness may so change that the buildings 
are not adapted to it, and that they 
will be rebuilt, as we have seen the 
older buildings replaced with new 
ones of different style. 

The depreciation of wooden build- 
ings is greater than brick, depending 
upon the purpose for which they are 
used. Buildings which are kept dry, 
and not subjected to much wear and 
tear, would, if well built, last a hun- 
dred years; while wooden dyehouses, 
subjected to steam and wet, will not 
last over, say, twenty-five years. 

The length of life depends largely 
upon the care that has ‘been given to 
repairs. If the roof is keptin good con- 
dition and wood-work well painted, 
the depreciation is less than if no care 
is taken. 

The first cost of a modern mill is the 
measure of value for the building un- 
der consideration, and not the first 
cost of this particular building; for 
the building may have been built in a 









very expensive way, highly ornamen- 
tal, or in a location which caused very 
expensive foundations. None of these 
extra costs add anything to the pro- 
ductive value of the plant, and there- 
fore must be sunk out of sight. 

In some cases the town or city 
grows around a site and the value of 
all surrounding land is increased. The 
value of the miil site, however, has 
not increased for the purpose to which 
it is put, and it is of no more value for 
manufacturing purposes than a site 
in the suburbs, if other things are 
equal, instead of being in the con- 
gested portion of the city. To a pur- 
chaser who wanted the plant to run, 
its value would be no greater than if 
it were located where land was 
cheaper and other things equal; but if 
the whole property were so run down 
that a purchaser intended to disman- 
tle the concern and get what he could 
out of it, the land might then be 
figured at greater value; but this sort 
of valuation is beyond the scope and 
purpose of this paper. 

For water-wheels, the average life 
of the wheel is probably about 
twenty-five years, while the casing 
might be allowed to outlive two 
wheels. Lron or steel penstocks, if 
taken care of, should last probably 100 
years, but wooden feeders under- 
ground will not last fifty years. 
Wooden flumes, gates, and racks 
which are exposed to the weather will 
last about twenty’ years. Some 
wooden dams have lasted a great 
many years, but they are apt to get 
washed away in freshets. Stone 
dams, if properly designed and well 
built, will last for hundreds of years. 

The market value of the wheels 
would depend somewhat upon their 
efficiency, independent of their physi- 
cal conditions; for it might pay to re- 
place them, if water is expensive, by 
wheels of higher efficiency. The verti- 
“al wheels with bevel gears will not 
produce as much net horse power per 
cubic foot of water as the horizontal 
wheels; and with the horizontal 
wheels the extra expense and danger 
of breakage of gears is avoided. 

The value of the steam-power plant 
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will depend upon its character and its 
condition; and its condition depends 
very largely upon the service which it 
has rendered. 

With good water and good care, run 
ning about twelve hours a day, the 
life of a boiler should be about twenty 
years, or the depreciation five per 
cent, a year. Slow-speed engines, run- 
ning ten hours a day, can be esti- 
mated as having a life of about 
twenty-five years, or a depreciation of 
four per cent. a year. High-speed en- 
gines are much shorter lived, and will 
not average over fifteen years, or a de- 
preciation of about seven per cent. a 
year; and often times it is greater 
when run ten hours a day. The depre- 
ciation when run twenty to twenty- 
four hours a day is correspondingly 
greater. Boiler settings and piping 
should be included with the boilers, 
and engine foundations and piping 
with the engines. 

The life of economizers varies with 
the initial temperature of the enter- 
ing water from about ten years up to 
forty. 

If steam is to be used for power ex- 
clusively, the compound or triple ex- 
pansion engines of proper designs are 
the most economical, and for mill 
work the compound is more common 
of the two. 

To be continued.) 


Plush Fabric. 


We present to our readers, herewith, 
illustrations of a newly invented plush 
or pile fabric, the face of which may 
present at intervals, according to the 
design it is desired to produce, uncut 
and incut portions. A piece of loop 
pile fabric woven in any usual manner 
is first taken and subjected to the 
action of size, which thoroughly per 
meates the pile and preferably also the 
back of the fabric, and when the size 
becomes dry the loops are stiffened, so 
that they will normally stand erect 
from the backing, and the loops are 
held securely in the backing by the 
size, so that when the standing sized 
and stiffened loops are being cut or 
sheared to make the plush the loops 


cannot be accidentally torn or pulled 
out to the detriment of the fabric. 
Then to produce a plush showing at 
its face a design or figure has to be 
only a portion of the sized, dried, and 
uncut pile-loops depressed by the ac- 
tion of a suitable pattern-plate or die, 
and while so depressed the stiffened 
standing pile is cut and thereafter the 
size washed out or removed from the 
fabric, and, freed from size, the pre- 
viously-depressed uncut pile-loops are 
raised and stand in the surrounding 
tield of cut pile to present the desired 
design. ‘The loops are cut while stiff- 
ened by the dried size yet on them, 
and thereafter the size will be washed 
out, leaving the pile soft, elastic, and 
pliable. 

Figure 1 shows, in face view, a por- 
tion of a piece of pile fabric suitable 
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for plush, the right-hand end of the 
pile face being represented as darker, 
it being supposed that that end has 
been sized. Fig. 2 is an edge view of 
Fig. 1. Fig. 3 shows a face view of a 
portion of the pile face of the fabrie 
after the same has been sized and 
some of the uncut pile has been de- 
pressed. Fig. 4 is a central longitu- 
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dinal section of Fig. 3. Fig. 5 is a 
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view like that represented in Fig. 3, 
but with the standing pile cut. Fig. 6 
is a central longitudinal section of Fig. 
5, and Fig. 7 an edge view showing 
part of the fabric Fig. 5 with the size 
removed to let the uncut pile rise in 
the field of the cut pile. 

To make a plush fabric a pile fabric 
is woven, it presenting a back with a 
series of standing uncut loops, the 
loops being composed of any usual or 
suitable material, such as commonly 
used in the manufacture of mohair, 
wool, or other plush. This pile fabric 
is then sized heavily, preferably on the 
face and back, the size permeating 
thoroughly the pile and back, so that 
when dried the pile and back are so 
stiffened that the pile may be cut and 
the pile-loops not be pulled out of the 
backing during the cutting operation. 
Then the sized and dried pile fabric is 
taken and its pile-face subjected to the 
action of a suitable embossing-pattern 
applied to the surface of a suitable roll 
or die having projecting surfaces cor- 
responding in shape with the design 
to be produced and press the same 
firmly on the sized fabric, thus depres- 
sing or crushing down in figure or de 
sign, as at “A” a portion of the sized 
pile-loops, leaving them depressed or 
crushed down below the level of the 
standing pile-loops, and thereafter the 
dried standing pile-loops may be cut 
by the action of a suitable rotary or 
other cutting-knife to leave eut loops 
for the face of the plush. This pat- 
tern or roll may be more or less heat- 
ed, as desired. After this the size may 
be washed from the fabric and the de- 
pressed or crushed-down uncut pile- 
loops may then be raised, so that they 
will stand up, as in Fig. 7, and form 
part of the face of the fabric and show 
the figure or design. 

The plush fabric containing patterns 
or figures as described will present a 
series of uncut pile-loops in a field of 
cut pile-loops, and the proportion of 
the uncut loops to the cut loops may 
vary accordingly to taste and the de- 
sign to be produced. 

The sizing of the pile-loops at the 
face is of great advantage, as it en- 
ables the embossing-pattern to act on 


n defined portion of the face of the 
fabric and form a clean-cut embossed 
figure, and the sizing of the back.is 
also of material advantage, as the size 
cements the pile-loops and back to- 
gether, so that there is no danger of 
pulling out the loops during the cut- 
tiug operation. 


Cotten Market. 


The price of middling uplands at 
present writing is 6 3/8 cents against 
6 7/16 cents per pound last month. 
Very little has been done in cotton the 
last month. Some effect upon specula- 
tive prices was occasioned by the fail- 
ure of Mr. Leiter in the wheat market. 
There is no demand for the staple 
from spinners, either at home or 
abroad. The demand for goods in 
Englund and upon the Continent ap- 
pears to have been lost. The chief 
factor that now dominates the market 
is the yield of the 1898 crop, which 
probably will loom up about as large 
as the last one. The season is sure 
to end with a large surplus. At pres- 
ent writing, everthing looks favorable 
for the growing crop. Advices from 
Liverpool represent that spinners 
there have bought only sufficient cot- 
ton to meet their immediate require- 
ments, and the sales have fallen much 
below the rate of consumption; but, 
owing to previous extensive  pur- 
chases, the surplus stocks at the mills 
are still larger than for several years 
past, at this date. A sudden termina- 
tion of the Spanish-American war, in 
the estimation of close observers of 
the cotton market, would probably 
lead to sharp fluctuations in prices, 
both up and down. 

We quote from a recent circular of a 
firm representing an Alexandrian 
house, to the effect that the Egyptian 
cotton crop is in a rather backward 
state, but, in general, the plants are in 
a normal condition and progressing 
favorably. Their condition, taken al- 
together, is about the same as at this 
time last year. 

“Worms, in small quantities, have 
made their appearance in several lo- 
ealities, but have been distributed 
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heat, and have 
sioned ne damage up to the present. 
Water is far from being plentiful, but, 


thanks to the system of rotation, irri- 


owing to great occa- 


gation has been carried on regularly. 
In upper Egypt and Fayoum, the re- 
ports as to the state of the plants are 
satisfactory, although somewhat late. 
Water is distributed there rather more 
easily than in Lower Egypt.” 





The Wool Market. 


The 
quiet along the lines of wools, with the 
that 
government 


market continues to be very 


possible exception of those are 
sought for filling 
tracts. But, while 


keep a few of the mills busily engaged, 


con- 
these contracts 
and in some instances over time, their 
effect upon the industry in general is 
very slight; yet, there is a strong feel 
ing that business will show a decided 
before months 
The 
statistical 


improvement many 


have elapsed. raw material oc- 


cupies a strong position, 
notwithstanding some few weak spots 
are discovered each week. Purchas- 
ing of wool in the West has come pret- 
ty nearly to an end, and buyers are 
returning the 


raw material in the wool growing re- 


homeward. Prices for 
gion are held firmly by growers and 
More wool has been con- 
heretofore. 
XX and 
while XXX 
Australian 


speculators. 
than 
Ohio 


signed this 
The quotations for 
above are 29 to 30 cents, 


season 


commands 32 to 33 cents. 
Port Philip combings, 60’s to 64’s, sell 
on the scoured basis of 67 to 68 cents, 
and 70’s on the basis of 70 to 72 cents. 
There has been a rumor of late, which 
has been confirmed, of the placing of 
fine yarn, 
amounting in the aggregate to 800,000 
This quantity 
as follows: 400,000 pounds to 
Howland Croft Sons & Co.; 300,000 
pounds to the Arlington Mills; 
100,000 pounds to the Centredale Mills. 
These contracts have been placed at 


contracts for worsted 


pounds. has been di 


vided 


and 


prices which could not be accepted 


only for yarus made from ante-tariff 
figures. The filling of the contracts 
will have the effect of reducing ante 


tariff wool. What remains of these 


wools, so far as the holdings in -al- 
er’s hands is concerned, is in the pos- 
session of three or four houses of great 
financial strength. To show the rela- 
tive price of Australian wool for the 
last four years, we note in one of our 
English that Victoria 
sold in London, June 8, 1895, at 8% d. 


circulars wools 
to 10 d; at the same time in 1896, at 11 
d. to 12 d.; 1897, at 9% to 10% d.; and 
1898, 1042 to 12 d. The 


try in England, according to our latest 


woolen indus 


reports, shows no real improvement, 
but manufacturerers have been fairly 
well employed, even if on a somewhat 
the 


article has 


unremunerative basis, and easy 


level of values for the raw 
been a help, though not sufficient to 
encourage a policy of laying in extra 
the trade is re- 


stocks. In France, 


ported as dull. 


—In sash ribbon novelties abroad 
the plain taffeta weave is shown, with 
a lace borded in applique on the edges 
with the filled in 


printed bobbin 


with a 
neck 


interstices 
black 


scarfs are made to correspond. 


twist; 


worn all 
the year round in the English climate, 
which has not, as 


Some classes of goods are 
a rule, the extremes 
of heat and cold possessed by other 
countries in northern latitudes. 


A Scotch buyer always insists that 
“fill the hand,” 
which is a terse but significant way of 
that thin goods are of 
no use to him; whilst an Irish buyer 


he wants a cloth to 


informing one 
is always hungry for plenty of weight, 
whatever the quality may be. 

Samuel Crompton, the inventor of 


idea of 
invented 


the mule, had no eliminating 


snarls when he ratech and 


gain in the mule. These are the two 


main principles of spinning yarn on 


the mule over that of the throstle. 


In all the textile arts, except point 


and 
weaving, 


pillow lace-making and 
the 
under exactly the same limita- 


tapestry 
handworker plies his 
craft 
tions as the machine, but with a hun- 
dred bad 


against absolute accuracy on its part. 


chances of making work 
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American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 
ARTICLE IV. 

(Copyright. 


One of the characteristics of good 
yarn is evenness. This is dependant 


spoiled by the careless handling of the 
machines, before it is spun into yarn, 
as is often the case, the sooner we 
commence the operation of evening 
the mass of cotton the better final re- 
sult will be obtained. 

It is a well known fact that when 
the hopper of the automatic feeder is 
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FIG, 


ipon the successful mavipulation of 
the cotton in all of the processes 
which it undergoes. Reference has 
been made, in a previous article, to the 
doubling of the laps upon the aprons 
of the intermediate and finisher pick- 
ers. This is of great imiportance in 
the process of evening, but the first 
stage in the formation of the lap, 
which is upon the breaker picker, may 
he considered as the starting point for 
this operation. While it is true that 
a carefully-made lap may be entirely 


18, 


quite full, the lap is apt to be heavy 
and, as the cotton is allowed to run 
low in the hopper, the lap will be 
found to be correspondingly light. 
When an attendant is required to take 
care of quite a number of feeders, the 
laps from the breiker picker vary con- 
siderably in weight, owing to his in- 
ability to keep them filled to near 
enough an uniform height. In order 
that the automatic feeder shall deliver 
the same amount of cotton to the 
opener, at all times, many of them are 










provided with eveners of some des- 
cription. 

Figure 18 shows a section of an au- 
tomactic feeder which, besides having 
an evener, possesses some points 
which are quite distinct from all other 
feeders. ‘This feeder consists of a bot- 
tom apron, “A” an elevating apron 
“B,” supported by carrier rolls and a 
doffer, “C.”” Beneath the doffer is a 





FIG. Ly. 


screen, “D,’ and a dust draw or box, 
“EE,” while beneath the _ elevating 
apron is also a screen, “I,” all of 
which parts are common to most feed- 
ers. Instead, however, of having a 
spike roll to remove the _ surplus 
bunches of cotton, from the elevating 
apron, this feeder is provided with a 
comb “F,” which is carried by several 
arms, “G.” These arms are fastened 
to the comb shaft “H,” the latter be- 
ing hung from the shaft “P,” by swinz 
stands, “M.” The oscillations of the 
comb are obtained from a pulley, “J.” 
in one arm of which is fastened a 
stud, “T.” This stud is connected by 
a pitman, “K,” to a similar stud, “V 
in the arm “L,”’ which is fastened to 
the comb shaft. Figure 19 shows an 
enlarged section of a part of the 
feeder and Figure 20 shows an eleva- 
tion of the same. 

The device for regulating the feed is 
constructed in the following manner: 
In the back part of the hopper is a 
rack, “R,” constructed similarly to a 
rake with very long tines, which is 
suspended from each side of the hop- 
per by studs “U,” which form a centre 
about which it swings. Projecting 
from the top of the rack are stands 
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“W,” which are connected to the comb 
shaft swing stands by arms, “N.” By 
this arrangement, it will be seen that 
any swinging motion of the rack will 
be communicated to the comb by the 
connections described. On the out- 
side of the hopper are springs, “O,” 
which are connected to arms, “S,”’ 
which are fastened to the outside ends 
of the studs, “U,’ from which the 
rack swings. The pull of the springs 
is such as to draw the rack towards 
the elevating apron. When the hop- 
per is full, or nearly so, the cotton 
keeps the rack nearly in a vertical 
position, but, as the cotton gets low in 
the hopper, the springs draw the rack 
forward, towards the elevating apron, 
while the comb is drawn away 
slightly from it. By thus increasing 
the distance between the comb and 
apron, (which is shown by the dotted 
lines in Figure 19) more cotton is al- 
lowed to pass forward to the opener, 
tending to keep the feed the same at 
all times. 

Another style of automatic feeder, 
provided wits an evener, is shown in 
connection with an opener in Figure 





FIG: 20. 


21. With this feeder the supply of 
cotton delivered to the opener is regu- 
lated by the speed of the elevating 
apron in the feeder which in turn is 
governed by the thickness of the sheet 
of cotton, passing between the evener 
rolls. As the quantity of cotton in the 
hopper grows less, the amount fed to 
the opener must be lighter, thus the 
speed of the elevating apron and the 
feed rolls, on the opener, are corres- 
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pondingly increased, so that 
of cotton delivered to 
beater shall be the same at 


The elevating apron, “A,” 


the 
the 
all times. 
is driven by 
frictional contact with the top apron 
roli, “B.” 


wormegear, 


amount 


On the end of this roll is a 
_—” act 
with the worm, “D,’ upon the end of 
the cone, “E.” This 
from the drum, “F,’” 


which is in co 


cone is driven 


by the belt, “G,” 
Which passes around the carrier roll, 
“Hy.” and An end 
elevation of the cone is shown at the 
right in Figure 21. On the end of the 
shaft, dotted 
lines, is a puiley, “K,” drives 
the drum, “I,” by means of the belt, 
“LL,” pulley, “M,” 


binder cone, “J.” 


beater and shown by 


which 
and 


and gears, ““N” 
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feed rolls and Figure 23 is a view of 
the evener showing the 
levers and parts connected. 
The cotton passes along on the feed 
apron, “F’,” under the press roll, “G',” 
and is the bottom 
evener rolls, “B',’”’ and the top evener 
roll, “B*,” then between the feed rolls 
“A'” The bottom evener rolls, which 
are about two inches in diameter, are 
made solid, while the top roll, which 
is driven froni one of the bottom ones 
by gears “H*’ and “H’,” is about three 
inches in diameter and is made up of 
a series of eight short rolls each about 
five 


case rolls, 


drawn between 


inches long. These 
which are hollow, 


shown in Figure 24. 


short rolls, 


are connected as 


In the face of the 


P 


H 


ob 
WwW » 





FIG. 


“QO,” the last being upon the end of the 
drum shaft. On the top apron roll is 
“Pp.” which drives a similar 
“R,” and on the hub of the lat- 
a sprocket wheel, or gear, “S,”’ 

drives, by means of the 
sprocket chain, “T,” the wheel, “W.” 
The feed rolls, “A',” are driven from 
the hub of this sprocket by the gears, 
“C’’ and “D',” while the evener rolls, 
“IP” and “B*,” are driven by the 
“Oo” and “Et.” It will be seen, 
by this arrangement, that any change 
in the speed of the elevating apron di- 
rectly effects the speed of the evener 
and feed rolls. 

Figure 22 is a section showing the 
arrangement of the evener rolls and 


a gear, 
gear, 

ter is 
which 


zears 


21 


end is a hole 
through which is driven a steel pin. 
pina, “A*,” connected by 
or universal joints, “A*.” In 
this manner rotary motion is commun- 
icated, from one to another, 
vertical movement of one, or more, 
may take place, subject to the vary- 
ing thickness of the cotton passing 
between them and the bottom rolls. 
The whole arrangement forms a very 
neat flexible roll. 

On the top of each of the short rolls 
(Figure 23) rests one end of a smal] 
saddle, “G?.” These saddles are con- 
nected by other saddles, “H',” while a 
main saddle, “J',” forms a connection 
between all of them. 


rolls and near each 


These are 


dogs, 


while a 
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The fulcrum of the lever is at ““M 


and the long end is connected to a rod, 


en 
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On the top of the evener case is the 
evener lever, “K’,” which is connected 
to the main saddle by the stem, “Lv 
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nections, just described, move in th 
direction shown by This 
the belt towards th 
large end of the driven cone, “E” (Fig 
ure 21) and a slower movement of the 


arrows. 
, 


moves cone 


elevating apron takes place, delivering 
the 


less cotton to while a 


light feed will cause a reverse move- 


opener, 


ment in the direction of the cone belt 
the the driven 
cone, thus increasing the speed of the 


towards small end of 


elevating apron. This style of evener, 
the feed of 
when in a loose form, or 


for regulating cotton, 
“raw stock,” 
as it is called, is one of the most per- 


fect in use. 












A 
produce a colored woven 





trussels inventor proposes to 


fabric in the 
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Figure 25 is a side elevation showing 


the connections between the evener 
lever and the cone belt guide. It will 


be seen that the lower end of the rod, 
“N*” is connected to a bell crank lever 
“O'"." which turns on a stud, “P".” A 
horizontal rod, “R',”’ connects the ver- 
tical arm of this lever with the lever, 


“S'”’ At the lower end of the latter 
is a stud, ‘“1",” which forms a fulcrum, 
about which the lever turns. At the 
upper end of it is connected the cone 
belt guide, “W'*.” When the evener 
roll is raised, by reason of an unusual 
thickness of cotton going through, the 
evener lever also raises and the con- 
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FIG. 23 

following manner: The warp threads f 
are placed on the loop beam, and are 
well separated 
They then through a j 
trough containing a preparing liquor; 
next they are passed over a revolving 
printing 


from one another. 


are passed 


metal or wood bowl; then 
over a drying chest, and finally to the 
loom to be woven. The design on the 
printing bowl is formed of a larger 
number of small blocks of dry color- ! 
ing matter, the damp warp threads as 
they them taking up as 


much color as is required. 


pass over 














—Give the machinery the same 
quality of material as the handworker, 
and the product will be better than 


the latter can produce. 


—A very important matter is the 
testing of the strength of yarns. For - 
this purpose various forms of ma- i 


chines have been devised. 





Principles of Cotton Spinning. 
BY ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 


This process following that of open- 
The 
earding of cotton is considered to be 
important operation in the 
whole of cotton spinning. 
Upon the proper manipulation of this 


ing and scutching is the carding. 
the most 


process 


machine depends in a very great meas- 
ure whether the yarn to be produced 
dirty, rough and neppy, 
otherwise. There are different kinds 
of carding engines, worked and set in 


will be or 


different ways according to the differ- 
ent kinds of cotton to be operated on, 
and the quality and counts of yarn to 


c , 


a 











FIG, 2. 


American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
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be spun from it. There is the roller 
and clearer card which is used chiefly 
in the spinning mills, or in 
those mills using the lower grades of 
eotton. This card was first used for 
carding wool, and if its principle of 
working is considered it is well adapt- 
ed for that kind of work, where, as in 
woolen yarn, a great amount of the 
fibre is seen outside the thread, mak- 
technically call it, oozy 
grades of cotton, 


coarse 


we 
yarn. In the 
where quality is very seldom taken 


as 


ing, 
low 
into account, it is a very good ma- 
chine for getting through a large quan- 
tity of stock. But even this machine 
is going out of date and the revolving 
flat ecard seems to be pushing all 
others one side. This latter card is 
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used in most, or, we may say, all mod- 
ern mills, especially where the better 
grades of cotton are used, and the fin- 
est yarn spun. ‘ 
The Wellman flat card was consid- 
ered a few years ago to the best 
ecard for the longest and finest cottons. 
It has stationary flats, and an arm is 
caused to work from back to front 
lifting up a flat, and whilst thus lifted 
a stripper is moved under it, and with 
one stroke the flat is cleared, and it 
The arm is 


be 


then returns to its place. 
then moved to the next flat but 
and the same operation goes on as be- 


one, 


fore. But we can easily see that in 
the stripping of the two flat cards 
there is very much in favor of the re- 
volving card. The the 
Wellman or stationary flat card being 
that practically a space, the width of 
the flat, is bare on the cylinder contin- 
ually. for no sooner is one stripped 
and let down in its place than another 
is lifted up. Thus there is a bare 
space constantly on the cylinder. Not 
only is this the case, but the dust and 
dirt flying about the card is drawn in 
by the draft caused by the the great 
speed of the cylinder, and besides the 
stripping of the flat itself is objection- 
able. The stripper passes under the 
flat, and with only one stroke it is ex- 
pected the flat will be stripped, but 
often the strip is simply rolled in a 
lump, and when the flat drops in its 


objection to 


place, this rolled-up strip passes on 
with the cotton, producing’ neppy 
yarn; whereas in the revolving flat 


ecard, when the flat has travelled to 
the front of the card, it is turned over 
and a stripper is so placed that the 
flat gets two or three strokes with the 
stripper, then passes on a little farther 
and is then brushed out; these opera- 
tions taking place at the 
the card and all the dirt and strips are 


outside of 


prevented coming in contact with the 
cotton on the cylinder. A much cleaner 
sliver is thus produced. 

In addition to the two machines just 
referred there is the Union 
ecard. This is a combination of the 
roller and clearer card and the flat card. 
A few years ago it was thought that to 


to, also 


attempt to pass cotton direct from the 






















lickerin to the flats would result in 
filling the sliver with neps, and a rol- 
ler and 


rollers and two clearers, were placed 


and clearer, sometimes two 


next to the lickerin, and then the 
front of the cylinder covered with 
flats. But this card is now very sel- 


dom used, unless specially ordered, as 
is sometimes done on the Continent of 


Europe. 

But whatever kind of ecard is used, 
the principle underlying all, is the 
same. And perhaps the question may 


be asked, what is that principle? Or 
to put it what are the 
objects aimed at in the carding of cot 
ton? 


another way, 
And after having satisfied our 
selves as to the objects to be attained, 
then to point out the best methods of 


attaining them. If the lap taken from 


the secutcher and placed behind the 
ecard, be examined, it will be found 
that the fibres are matted together 


and lying in all directions. and the 
lighter impurities, such as nep, short 
immature fibres, and broken seed, are 
still adhering to it. It is absolutely es- 
sential to the production of a good and 
clean yarn that these impurities be ef- 
fectually removed. The lap itself also 
to be very considerably re- 
bulk, 10 or 


about 48 or 50 


requires 


duced in from about, 


say, 
12 oz. per yard, to 
grains per yard. 

We may briefly summerize the ob- 
first 
the heavy sheet of cotton forming the 
lap, thin and form a 
sliver for the next process; second, to 
and to some extent lay 
parallel, the confused mass of fibres 
forming the lap; third, to remove all 
impurities, either natural or foreign, 


jects of carding as, to draw out 


fleece, 


into a 


disentangle, 


which may have been left in by the 
and fourth to 
short, 


preceding 
all 
nepped fibres, the retention of which 


process; re- 


move immature, broken or 


would materially depreciate the qual- 
ity of the yarn. In our next we will 
proceed to point out the best means to 
secure these objects. 


(To be continue? 


--When yarn has to be dyed, 
bleached, and probably shipped 
abroad, it is usually made into as 


loose a condition as possible. 
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Huckaback Cloth. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please send me the draft 
and strapping plan for a roller loom, 
by which the enclosed sample of fab- 
ric can be woven. 

Penn. z, & 

The sample sent us by our corres- 
pondent is from a piece of linen huck- 
aback cloth, woven on a loom with 


u 


four cams, two each like those shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2, and four harnesses, 
two for the plain and two for the fig- 
ured weave. The yarn must be drawn 
in the harnesses as follows: Ist. 2d, 
3d, 24, 3d, 2d, Ist, 4th, Ist, 4th, and re- 
peat to the full width of the cloth. 
(See figures 3 and 4). 

The motion is as follows, which may 
be understood by referring to the ac- 


companying drawing. An _ ordinary 
harness roller marked “H” with the 
set collars marked “F” upon it, one 


at each end of the roller. This roller 
is held in the end of the bracket 
marked “E’” and to the set collars of 


this roller the two plain harnesses are 
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attached. The plain harnesses will be 
at the front. For the supporting of 
the 3d and 4th harnesses, a rod marked 
“TD” is used, each end of which is held 
in the bracket “E,” which is simply 
an extension of “E’.”. The rod “D” is 
fixed in “EK” by set screws. 

rhe bracket, with the extended parts 
“Io” and “E’” is held in the usual man- 
ner in the arch of the loom. 

In the usual plain cam movement, 
when one harness is depressed an- 
other one is lifted. It is desirous in 
this case, having brought the number 
of harnesses down to four, and the 
third and fourth harnesses being de- 
pressed for three successive picks, at 
intervals of six picks, that the third 
and fourth harnesses be made to work 


Fig. 3. 


independently, while the front two 
harnesses are weaving plain. To ob- 
tain this movement, four — spiral 
springs are utilized. Two are placed 
on each end of the rod “D” as shown 
in Fig. 5. The two springs that are 


uv 


placed together are to be in opposite 
directions so that the harnesses 
marked “G” can be strung up as 
shown in Fig. 6. Fig. 5 gives a sec- 
tional view of springs and attach- 
ments as they are placed on the rod 
“Dp.” “A” is a stud that is fixed on 
the rod “D” by a set screw sunk in the 
stud, to prevent contact with the 
spring. “B” is a spiral spring, one 
end of which is held in a depressior 
made in the stud “A”? shown at “X.” 
The other end of the spring is made 
in form of a hook to which the har- 
ness strap is attached. This fits in 
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the slot of the cap “C,”’ noted at “XX” 
The cap “C” fits over the major part 
of the spring; and on the cap the har- 
ness strap is placed. The cap is pre- 
vented from sliding back out of posi- 
tion, by a small collar set, screwed on 
the rod “D.” 

Figure 7 shows cap and stud apart. 
The cams are made for 6 picks to the 
round. ‘These should be placed on an 
auxiliary shaft driven by gear from 
the pick cam shaft. A 20-tooth gear 
should be on the pick cam shaft, and 
a 60-tooth gear on the auxiliary shaft. 
The harnesses are to be connected to 
the treddles in the ordinary manner. 


Son, 
British 


Thos. Cook and 
agent to the Royal 


sion, have arranged a scheme where- 


passenger 
Com mis- 
by workmen and others will be en- 
abled to visit the forthcoming exhibi- 
weekly payments. 
Thus, 50 payments of 1s. a week will 
entitle the subscriber to the journey to 


tion by means of 


Paris and back, hotel accommodation 
for three days, two days’ admission to 
Ver- 
sailles, payment of all necessary fees 
and 


the exhibition, an excursidn to 


also to the services of Messrs. 


Cook’s interpreter. 


Practical has shown 
that the time for the 
cotton to take the dye is immediately 
leaving the carding engine, 
when it is freed from all impurities, 


experience 


most suitable 


on its 


and has not had any twist put in. 


—For the finer 
qualities of cotton tissues of all kinds 


production of the 


it is important that the yarns which 
are used shall be of uniform quality 
and free from curls, knots, and un- 


even places. 


The term “snarls” in mule spinning 
called “snicks’; both 
terms however mean the 
same thing, though no doubt the more 
correct word is 


sometimes are 


words or 


Snarls are 
formed from a variety of causes, viz 
(1) winding too slack; (2) faller unlock- 


snarls, 


ing too soon; (3) carriage out of square; 
(4) nosing motion not working right; 
(5) easing motion delivering too much; 
(6) too high counts being spun for the 
quality of cotton; and (7) rollers com- 
mencing to deliver before carriage 
has got into action. 
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Science and Practice of the Construe- 
tion of Weven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from May.) 

A careful survey of the results just 
obtained in conjunction with the con- 
struction of the actual fabric, consid 
ered simultaneously, affords a further 
exumple which it is advisable to re- 
peat here, to the effect that any varia- 
tion, such as an increase in the normal 
setting of a fabric, in either direction, 
warp or weft, assuming that the 
weave and other fundamental data of 
textural structure remain constant, in- 
volves a decrease in the opposite set 
of threads. The converse of this is 
also true though not necessarily, in 
either case, in a direct ratio, but sub- 
ject to such modifications as weave 
structure, relative bending powers, 
ete., as heretofore demonstrated. The 
enumeration of these several points to 
a designer or manufacturer, in addi- 
tion to worked out examples, compris- 
ing both theory and practice, should 
contribute largely in extending his 
field of thought and enlarging his vis- 
ion of the work he is called to operate 
upon. 

All the foregoing problems are fac 
tors which must be previously antici 
pated and approached with an intelli 
gent mind and conception of the work 
to be necessarily done, otherwise the 
final result, if satisfactory, can only 
be determined by repeated experi- 
ment, frequent irritation and conse- 
quently increased expenditure. 

If now we confine our research con- 
jointly with practice to the structure 
of a union fabric in which the warp 
threads are produced from Botany 
wool and the weft from cotton, we 
shall be further able to demonstrate 
the truth of the above assertion. This 
fabric was produced more in the in- 
terest of experiment and for the satis 


faction of a customer than as a regu- 
lar make, since unions in which the 
warp is of the better quality usually 
involve a relatively greater cost than 
when the warp is cotton. 

The following are the particulars of 
make of the sample of union cloth it 
is proposed to consider. 


Warp 2/32s Botany—Worsted counts— 

Diameter \V (560 16)—10% = 
1/85 inch. 
Weft 2/30s Cotton—Diameter vy (840 
15)—8% = 1/104 inch. 

Threads per inch of warp in loom 
wed) 

fe. 

Threads per inch of weft in loom 


12. 


Threads per inch of warp in finished 
cloth = 76. 

Threads per inch of weft in finished 
cloth = 80. 

Width of warp in reed, in inches = 58. 

Width of cloth finished, in inches = 
56. 

70 yards of warp produce 58 yards 
finished weight per yard of finished 
cloth = 18 to 14 ounces. Loss in 
scouring and finishing 9 to 10 per cent. 

Note. The warp is a dark brown 
mixture. The cotton weft used is 
dyed dark brown or nearest shade to 
the mixture of the warp for subse- 
quent finishing. 

The design or weave plan is sup- 
plied at Fig. 24. 

A cross section through the weft is 
shown at Fig. 23 (May issue), assum- 
ing we read figure 23 to represent a 
cross section through the weft instead 
of through the warp as originally em- 
ployed in the example of the fabric 
which it accompanied. 


al Ee Say See NR nE- 
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A photomicrograph of the actual 


fabric is given at Fig. 25, which 


illustrate the general and 


Serves to 


surface appearance of the fabric as 
well as to demonstrate that the warp 
material in the example given is the 
filling 


warp 


cotton 
The 

that the 
peripheries of each succeeding thread 


only bending yarn, the 
being practically straight. 
threads 


are compressed SO 


is in contact with its predecessor. It 
is also the predominant and only vis 
ible factor in the rib or twill of cloth 
produced, since the warp is the dis- 


tinguishing feature in the rib. ‘hus 


FIG. 2. 


produced it is frequently and techni- 
cally expressed as a warp rib. 

Since the 
bending, the denominator of the diam- 
thread 
the number of threads per inch which 


warp performs all the 


eter of the curved represents 
the finished cloth may naturally con- 
tain, forth in 
lV. (Feb. issue). 

Having 
the 
per 


viz., 85, as set formula 


thus theoretically deter- 
bent threads 
number of 
straight per inch fin- 


ished may be readily obtained by the 


number of 
inch, the 


mined 
(warp) 


threads (weft) 


application of formula III. (Feb. 
issue). 

Total diameter of 
total 


threads in 


straight threads 


plus diameter of interlacing 


one repeat of the design 


divided by the number of threads in 
one repeat of the design equals the 
average distance apart of each 
weft in the cloth, 
thus: (7/104 + 2/8) + 7 = [(2 
104) + (7 & 85) + (104 X 85)] +7 
1/77 or 77 threads per inch of weft. 
Hence it that the 
might produced so as to 


threads of 


straight thread of 


follows fabric 
have been 


contain 85 warp and 77 


threads of weft 
—  +=spectively. 
mal setting of the 
has been 


per inch re- 
But since the nor 
texture 
modified, inasmuch 
as it contains 9 threads of 
warp less or only 76 threads 
per inch of the bending yarn, 


instead of 85 as 





this 
readily 
admits of an amount of com- 


above, 
decrease in setting 
pression which increases the 
diameter of the 
direction of the 
1/85 to 1/76 
which we may with justifica- 
tion assume to represent the 
diameter of the bent thread 
in its increased direction. 
The 
number of 
involves an 


warp in the 
piece width 


from inches 


above decrease in the 


threads of warp 
increase in the 
number of threads of weft, 
though not in any direct pro- 
portion as previously stated, 
but subject in this example to 
the only changed factor—the 
variation of diameter. 
Having determined the increased di- 
ameter we may readily find the de- 
creased diameter by the application of 
formula VI. (May issue), thus: (Origi- 
nal diameter squared) + (increased 
diameter) = decreased diameter. 
formula VI. is applicable 
for finding either decreased or in- 
creased diameter when 
other is known, thus: (1/85 X 1/85) + 
1/76 = 1/8 X 1/8 xX< 76/1 = 1/9 
inch — decreased diameter of warp, 
which represents the thickness of warp 


Observe 


one or the 


at the point of intersection with weft. 
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Then having determined the de- 
creased diameter of warp we may 
find the threads per inch by formula 
III. as before. (7/104 + 2 : 

[(2 K 95) + (7 X 104) = (95 X 104)] + 
7 = 1/79.2 or approximately 80 threads 


9) + 7 = 


of weft per inch as in the example of 
cloth given. 

The foregoing method, it will be ob 
served, is a rational means not only of 
illustrating that any increase or de- 
crease in either set of threads involves 
the converse in the opposite set of 
threads, but of also determining the 
necessary amount of increase or de- 
crease of threads according to such 
modifying factors as weave, angle of 
curvature, compression and changed 
diameters, all of which have been 
taken into consideration in the fore- 
going calculations. 

To be continued. 





Methods for Utilizing Odd Lots of Yarn. 


A colored goods manufacturing con- 
cern, to be worked on a satisfactorily 
remunerative scale, must have all de- 
tails carried out with a view to the 
strictest economy. 

The yarn room and the warping 
room of a mill are often the scenes of 


laxity, and accumulations of varied 
lots or small quantities of disused 
counts and colors are found to be of 


considerable dimensions in a_ short 
space of time. The accumulations 
may be the leavings of completed or 
ders, occasional miscalculations, or 
the yarn may come from the dyers in 
a state not satisfactory for the partic- 
ular work for which it was intended. 
and a second supply correctly dyed 
leaves the first quantity on hand, This 
first quantity is often returned to the 
dyer, and the price taken off his ac 
count; but in other cases the yarn is 
left on band to be used at the mill. A 
few manufacturers rid themselves of 
these accumulations by making a warp 
from the oddmenis of warp yarn, and 
picking it with the oddments of weft. 
This cloth, with its often objection- 
able combination of colors, is sold to 
the female employees, who wear it 
over their aprons; but any interven- 


tion of this kind tends to create a 
loose, slovenly disposition, which 
should be studiously avoided in manu- 
factories where neatness of work is es- 
sential. Also, this method of using up 
the odd yarns detracts from their sell- 
ing price as compared to their use in 
marketable cloth. Striped goods allow 
of the introduction of a considerable 
quantity of threads of odd yarns at 
the edges of the colored stripes. 
Threads of indigo much lighter in 
shade than the body of the stripe 
would pass muster if placed at the 
edge of a blue stripe at the positions 
where it borders on to a stripe of 
white. Threads of from two to four 
counts finer than the body counts are 
used in these positions; also blue 
stripes edged with dark green may be 
inserted without any conspicuous re- 
sults. 

When cloths are built with a pre- 
ponderate amount of weft, colors of 
even greater distinction may be safely 
introduced in the warp. The alien 
threads should be placed at regular 
intervals across the cloth, and not 
used lavishiy at the commencement of 
i warp, compelling the use of another 
kind at the finish, as any irregularity 
serves to make their introduction more 
conspicuous. ‘The Oxford weave of 
cloth allows of the introduction of 
these threads if heavily wefted; but 
if only lightly wefted it is dangerous 
to venture far, because the two 
threads working together occasionally 
chanze positions, and a thread which 
is light and intended to edge the white 
stripe may occasionally come second 
in position, and appear rather promi- 
uently. Sateens and similar warp 
faced cloths should be treated cau- 
tiously, as they show up the imperfec- 
tions of the warp so clearly; but de- 
signs containing narrow stripes of two 
or more threads may be treated in so 
far as these stripes allow. 

Matting stitches and corded stripes 
are found very accommodating, as 
fewer threads of a coarser count. or 
more threads of a finer count, can be 
inserted without the least fear of de- 
tection. Very coarse counts may be 
used in place of two threads in the 
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Oxford cloth, a moderately coarse 
thread and a fine thread run 
together to substitute two threads of 
medium counts. For example: If an 
Oxford eloth be made from 32’s counts 


or 


may be 


of warp, and it contained a stripe the 
color of which was similar to that of 
some 24's, the 24’s might be utilized by 
placing a thread of 40's as its fellow 
the of 
bined is so near that of two threads of 


thread; coarseness these com- 
32’s as to be unobserved. 

In figured fabrics the weave of the 
cloth must taken 


when introducing alien 


into account 
threads, be- 


be 


cause the weave has considerable in- 
fluence in covering or disclosing the 
variations. In some weaves the edges 
of the up very 
prominently, while in others they are 
subdued in the plainer 
weaves. 


stripes are thrown 


more than 

It is of great advantage to the man- 
agement of the preparation depart- 
ment if the person in charge has some 
of the 
because, in addition to 
the placing of odd threads in positions 
least inclined to them, any 
tendered or soft-sized yarns might be 
placed in positions the least likely to 
the strain of the warp, or be 
to an undue amount of fric- 
weaving. In the dobby Har- 
vard shirting the figured stripe is 
often principally of the 
ealico order of weave and requires a 


and 
woven cloth, 


knowledge experience 


show 


carry 
subject 
tion in 


composed 


well-sized and strong thread, because 
the figured stripe threads interweave 
natural conse- 
than the 
zround portion, and bear all the strain 


frequently, and, as a 
quence, take up more yarn 
in pulling round the weaver’s beam. 
figured 
stripe working four picks up and four 
picks down; this stripe would work 
slack and take a more tender or soft 
sized yarn, or if a four end matting is 
used a tender thread would be easily 
earried through its work along with 
three threads of ordinary strength. 
The accumulations of weft yarns 
also require vigilant attention, espec- 
jaliy in cases where self-colored cloths 
are manufactured. Spotted hanks or 
weft varn, not even in 


Another design may have a 


color, would 
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show their imperfections very clearly 
if woven cloth, 
these many small 
checked patterns without risk of in- 
jury to the cloth. If the weft 
fine for a suitable checked cloth, an- 
other thread (the counts of which will 
bring up the imperfectly dyed yarn to 
the required counts) may be doubled 
with the fine counts. A twill checked 
cloth is treated with 
in this way, 
ered with The advantage 
of of weft the 
safety with which they may be used, 


self-colored but 


used in 


into 
can be 


is too 


often odd weft 
is fairly well 


warp. 


as it 
the 
oddments 


cov 


using is 
because a few picks may be inserted 
as a trial before proceeding to weave 
a quantity. Dark green and indigo, 
prune and indigo, and other mixtures 
have been inserted (instead of a 
weft) in a twill cloth, 
and still the difference in appearance 
is very slight. 


coarse indigo 


A novel mode of using very coarse 
indigo weft in a twill cloth is to place 
one pick in a bar instead of two, as 
originally intended. This is done in 
an ordinary check loom, provided with 
a dobby, by placing one pick in the 
cloth and the return pick on the top; 
all the healds are depressed, in order 
to allow this to take place. When the 
next bar of required, the 
first pick is sent over the warp, and 
the second pick is inserted the 
cloth. The shuttle is arranged to 
put a quantity of drag on the coarse 
weft, sufficient to take up the 
weft on return; also. 


indigo is 


in 


loose 


its second the 


temples require to be set a good dis- 
tance back, to prevent them gripping 
the loose weft. 


Soiled white wefts are often used in 
the small white bars of a checked pat- 
tern, an extra shuttle being employed 
for this purpose. The designer may 
be of great service if he is in touch 
with the practical work of the mill; 
because, when arranging new cloths 
he can keep an eye to the introduction 
of those colors and counts of weft 
which are likely to accumulate from 
other cloths in course of manufacture: 
and especially when these are of solid 
color, as previously mentioned, the ae- 
cumulations are generally large when 
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the best results are acquired. In order 
to double the yarns (which are re- 
quired to be used instead of a coarser 
yarn), one of the winder’s pirns may 
be arranged to wind the weft from 
two pirns placed in a vertical position, 
a little tension being placed on the 
threads in their course. These 
threads will require very little atten- 
tion, as the weft is very unlikely to 
break during the unwinding from the 
pirns. The system described necessi- 
tates twice winding of the thread, but 
the extra expense is more than re 
couped by using the weft to greater 
advantage. 

If persistent advantage were taken 
of every opportunity for using up the 
accumulations of odd warp and weft 
yarns, and every attempt was made 
to keep down the causes of accumu- 
lations, the yarn room of many manu- 
facturing concerns would be _ less 
crowded, and better order, system, and 
econony obtained.—Pick,” in Textile 
Recorder, Manchester. 


The fat-tailed sheep that is so com- 
mon about Beirut, Syria, is a great 
curiosity. The tail of this sheep some- 
times grows so large that the animal 
to which it belongs cannot rise out of 
a sitting posture without assistance. 
We give the foregoing as an extract 
from a recent letter to us from U. 8. 
Consul, Thomas 8. Joyle, Beirut. 


—When the proud city of Venice 
took the lead in fashion, and more es- 
pecially in the domain of dress, black, 
and dark violet figured velvets, with 
powdered flower patterns, were popu- 
lar among the nobles, and were very 
appropriate to the short Spanish man- 
tles worn during the second half of 
the sixteenth century in the Courts of 
Europe. 


—It is not assumed that fine fleece 
wool of itself will not spin as a warp, 
but the admixture of lamb’s wool im- 


proves the spinning, and the two in 
combination will spin to a finer count 
and form a more even thread than 


fleece wool alone. 


Good Soaps. 


That a good soap is one of the most 
important factors in the finishing pro- 
cess, is too often underestimated, but, 
after all, the success or failure of the 
whole process depends in a great 
measure upon this very item. How 
often has the whole finishing room 
been bunged on account of a poor ar- 
ticle in this line, to say nothing of the 
detriment the finisher’s reputation 
has suffered, as well as the shrinkage 
in the profits to the manufacturer. To 
guard against ill results in the future 
it will be well for us to examine this 
question a litthe more closely in all its 
details, for it is only thus that we 
will be able to intelligently under- 
stand the question. That this ques- 
tion has received the careful and seri- 
ous attention of the wide-awake man- 
ufacturers there is little doubt, but 
as the results arrived at on account 
of this attention are widely divergent, 
it is easily seen that the perceptive 
qualities of the investigator are not 
always up to the mark and it will not 
do to accept their conclusions as solv- 
ing the question satisfactorily. Per- 
haps oue man arrives at a sound con- 
clusion where another goes off on a 
different tack and eventually lands in 
a worse hole than the one from which 
he tried to extricate himself. 

The man who comes to the conclu- 
sion that he has to have a good reli- 
able soap and therefore makes up his 
mind to buy of good and reliable par- 
ties only, and is willing to pay a fair 
price for a fair article, is on the high 
road to success, and there is little 
doubt that the troubles due to poor 
soap will be an unknown quantity in 
his establishment. A good reliable 
soap is worth more to the manufac- 
turer than many are willing to admit, 
and onee its importance becomes def- 
initely known we imagine that most 
men would rather pay an increased 
price for a good article than to be 
bothered with the inferior kind. This 
kind of reasoning may not look busi- 
ness-like but when converted into 
actual practice, the soundness of the 
reasoning will be at once apparent in 


™» 
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ihe utter absence of all those trials 
nnd troubles in the fiuishing depart- 
ment, which are direcily due to a poor 
soap. This will conclusively proove 
that the reasoning is sound and cor- 
rect, and will pay every time, so long 
as this policy is adhered to. 

Now then, while this man has solved 
th matter another, 
starting his from the 
same base, arrives at quite a different 
conclusion. He reasons thus: “I 
have had so much trouble lately in 
the finishing room on account of poor 


satisfactorily, 


investigations 


soaps, which seem all to be more or 
less adulterated, and I have made up 
my mind I'll have no more of it, and, 
therefore, have determined to make 
my own soap and thus be sure of what 
With the advanced methods 
employed in making which 
should and may be known to manu- 
facturers using soaps, this would seem 
to be not only a safe and profitable, 
but also an excellent reasonable, pro- 
ceeding. But most of the men who 
have arrived at this stage of reason- 
ing stop short and undo all the good 
which might accrue to them if their 


I use.” 


soap 


reasoning had been carried to a logical 
conclusion. Instead of inquiring into 
methods of making a soap 
suitable for the work in hand, usually 
the result is the buying of a ‘barrel of 
saponified red oil from which he pro- 


the best 


ceeds to make his own soap according 
to an infallible 
lizely, by the drummer who is ‘anxious 
to sell the oil. 

Having 


recipe given, most 


mentioned red-oil soap it 
may not be out of place to inquire 
into the value of this article for the 
making of soap to use in the finishing 
process of woolen only 


this, but a comparison of its relative 


goods. Not 


value to other soaps used for this pur- 
pose will be found to be quite an inter- 
esting question. One of the first con- 
siderations is usually the cost of the 
article, when, for the good of all con- 
cerned and for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturer this question 
should not enter as a factor at all, un- 
less several equally meritorious ar- 
ticles will completely fill the bill. But 
between a good reliable article and an 


especially, 


inferior one, the question of relative 
should not be considered for a 
moment, and can only be considered 
to the detriment of the goods. Having 
had some little experience in the mak- 
ing and use of this kind of soap we 
speak advisedly when we say that as 
far as cost is concerned one of the 
most grievious mistakes is made, for 


cost 


while it is held to be cheaper it is in 
reality dearer than a much better ar- 
ticle. A gallon of saponified red oil 
will make about 20 gallons of soap of 
a fair consistency, but nothing extra 
make a soap which 
will perhaps answer for one to one and 
Tak- 
ing the average cost of the oil to be 
30 cents per gallon as per quotation 
for single-pressed saponified red oil in 
last week's market reports, 
give us one cent per gallon as the cost 
for the oil, to say nothing of the 
alkali. 

The boiling which this 
soap has to undergo is another item 
of importance, but this like other little 
things does not amount to anything to 


heavy. It will 


a half hour's fuling at the most. 


would 


extensive 


the advocates of this kind of soap, for, 
as some of them have said, steam has 
to be kept up anyhow, ‘but it shows 
small regard for the cost of coal, tosay 
nothing of the value of time. As 
stated above, the consistency of the 
red oil soap made in the proportion of 
one gallon of oil for 30 gallons of soap 
is sufficient for 1% hours fulling. In 
comparison we will take a No. 1 palm 


oil soap, such as can be bought of any 
reliable dealer for 5% cents, or 
less, a pound, we find that a gallon of 


even 
soap of the consistency required for 
1% hours fulling can be made with 
two ounces of the hard soap. 
of this would be 


The cost 
11/16 cents, or a 
saving in favor of the hard soap of 
5/16 cents, or over a quarter of a cent 
per gallon of soap used. This is quite 
an astounding item, but nevertheless 
a true one. 
not been picked out for a fact, but 
simply the trial has been made by the 
writer in the same mill, not alone to 
his own satisfaction, but also to the 
satisfaction of those employing him. 

So far, we have not touched upon 


Now this comparison has 
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the alkali question in the making of 
the soap. Without alkali, red oil will 
nut turn into soap, no matter how long 
it is boiled, which goes to show that 
the alkali is required for saponifica- 
tion or rather combination, for sapon!- 
fication cannot be brought about by 
alkali. Perfect saponification, it may 
as well be stated here, can be brought 
about by causticized alkalies, such as 
caustic soda or caustic potash, and 
when these are used rightly, sapont- 
fication takes place whether heat or 
steam is employed or not. Thus we 
find that part of the alkali required 
in the making of red oil soap goes to 
combine the oil and water into a sem- 
blance of soap, but just how much of 
the strength of the alkali is used in 
this way must always remain a mys- 
tery and must vary with conditions 
over which the maker evidently has 
no control, and therefore causes an 
unevenness in the article which is not 
at all desirable. 

The relative merits of the soaps for 
the use to which they are put in the 
finishing room may now come in for 
a few’ words. The lasting quality of 
the body of the soap is the most im- 
portant item, for upon this depends 
its softenirg uality, as well as the 
cleansing. Here is found one of the 
greatest evils of the red oil soap, for 
its lasting qualities are not as good as 
the ‘body of the soap would had one 
to believe. As soon as the soap gets 
cold it commences to separate, for as 
stated above the ingredients are sim- 
ply combined and are sure to separate 
again after a time. They will never 
separate fully, but enough to detract 
greatly from the softening quality of 
the soap. By heating the soap, of 
course, it will combine again at once, 
but the use of warm soap has so many 
evils in its train that it should be 
strenuously avoided. Taking, then, even 
soap of the same consistency, there is 
again a large margin in favor of the 
higher priced palm oil soap. As said, 
the red oil soap lacks softening qual- 
ities, and it is a curious fact that it 
is mostly used on goods which need 
the soffening influence of a good soap 
most, and that is the cheaper grades. 


A good palm oil soap should be used 
on these goods to bring out the best 
there is in them, and an olive oil soap 
is none to good for the finer grades of 
woolen. REAUMUR 


Sheep in Cape Colony. 


Consular reports from Cape Town 
give some interesting statistics to the 
State Department at Washington, 
showing that the number of sheep in 
Cape Colony for 1895 was 14,409,434. 
This shows a decrease in the number 
of sheep since 1891, of about 2,300,000. 
We have figured out the average 
weight per fleece from the statistics 
given by consular reports, showing 
that in 1856 the average weight Was 
1.27 pounds; in 1865, 1.93 pounds; in 
1875, 2.57 pounds; in 1891, 3.35 pounds; 
and in 1895, 3.16 pounds. This increase 
in the average weight of the fleece 
would indicate improvement in breed- 
ing. 


In all Greek illustrations of hand- 
loom weaving found on pottery and 
elsewhere, and in all reference to it 
in Greek and Latin writers, it is al- 
ways found in the hands of females. 
In India, a woman is not to be seen 
weaving, the whole work being done 
by males, whilst on Egyptian monu- 
ments both men and women were de- 
picted as weaving. What is the rea- 
son of this, is not clear. 


—Although Milan, in medizval 
times, was more celebrated for her 
armour than for textiles, yet, at the 
end of the twelfth century, we know 
of the vast industry in woolen cloths 
that sprang up, as if by magic, under 
the teaching of the “Umiliati fathers,” 
amid the ruins of the city, which was 
destroyed in the year 1164 by the Em- 
peror Frederick. In the _ sixteenth 
century she was also well known for 
her velvets, laces, nets, cloth of gold, 
brocades and damasks. 


—The sound wool alone should be 
used for warp, as strength is a neces- 
sity, whilst the tender and soft por- 
tions suit a weft and improve it by 
softness and bulk. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 

June will prove the best month that 
the knit 
long period. 
val of 
New 


goods trade has had for a 
It is all due to the arri- 
Many 
York jobbers are working their 
employees up to 7 p. m. and later, in 
handle promptly. 
War seems to cut no figure in either 


seasonable weather. 


order to business 
direction. 

The demand in underwear is for du- 
plicate light weights, such as balbrig 
gans and gauze merinos. Retail stocks 


as to make wholesalers 
fact, it 
that 


Balbriggans 


are so light 
radiant. In would be nearer 
the truth, to 


stocks. 


there are no 


around 


say 
ranging 
$2.50 are generally oversold. Speaking 


of balbriggans, a call for fancies in 
that 


The inability to furnish the cheap to 


line is a recent manifestation. 
medium balbriggans is the outcome of 
the 


month or 


manufacturers a 
Not 
their usual duplicate orders they went 


scare among 


more ago. receiving 


to work on heavy weights. 

It is now fortunately between hay 
and grass on fall goods, so the middle- 
efforts divided. No 
fall 


Raw wool is about as dull as 


are hot 
looked for in 


men’s 
great change is 
prices. 
it could be, but is lifeless rather than 
weak. Manufacturer's wool estimates 
for fall 


present 


business were based below 


and apparently noth- 
ing except foreign intervention in be- 
half of 


appreciably. 


prices 


send 
down The 
and very fine fall lines monopolize the 


Spain, can quotations 


very cheap 
full attention just now, principally the 
first mentioned. 
The activity in 
has extended into athletic goods. More 


summer underwear 
women's sweaters are being called for 
than ever before, practically since the 
imitating shirt 
Bright 

men’s and 


designs waists were 


brought out. colors are in- 


creasing in women’s wear 


in common with most 

The introduction of 
fine cashmere and worsted into these 
garments is largely responsible for the 


of this class, 
other apparel. 


multiplying demand. 


In hosiery the most important ten- 
dency shown is a reaction in fancies, 
which is not very marked, except in 
the cheaper grades and poorer designs. 
Stocks are so light, however, that this 
shift in sentiment gives no alarm. In 
expectation of a sudden veering, hand 
to mouth supplies have been carried. 
With a decided leaning of fashion tow- 
ard bright variations, the better class 
of fancies will dispute sure-money 
power with gilt-edged staples, through 
the outing season, at least. 


Patriotic novelties plentiful. 


Golf hose are growing quieter, making 


are 


them safer goods to handle. Seamless 
than anything 
With the present prospects the 


hosiery is worse off 
else. 
weaker kneed mills will soon be out 
of it. It is the cruel, but eternal law 
of the survival of the fittest. Only the 
the known 


ducers are called for. 


finer grades of best pro 

A buyer recently from Germany re- 
ports many of the tendencies there so 
noticeable on this side of the water of 
late, such as bright colors, extra neat 
stripes, clocks and embroideries, polka 
dots and The better 
grade of cashmere out- 
put fleeced 
goods. Fancies the 
rage there, which insures support of 


fancy welts. 
and 


seems to be supplanting 


worsted 
continue to be 


prices for many weeks. The buying 


abroad is rather slow, but cancella- 
tions are insignificant. 

Splendid business is reported from 
the West the New York 
traveling salesmen. More people are 
at work than for three or four years 
past, and heavy yzovernment orders 
are speedily expected. Domestic 
goods were never better made, but, 
unfortunately, cheap grades absorb 
most of the attention. 


by most of 











A Modern Hosiery Mill. 
AN ENGLISH IDEA. 


BY A PRACTICAL KNITTING—MILL MAN. 


The advancement that has been 
made in the knitting industry since 
the introduction of steam power has 
necessitated attention being given to 
the mills wherein such industry is car- 
ried on. In large towns, where ground 
space becomes a- considerable item, 
factories are built several stories in 
height. Such factories must of neces- 
sity, entail extra labor in the carriage 
of the material, in one form or other, 
from one story to the other. Many 
mills are now built in outlying dis 
tricts where the question of land does 
not become so serious, and it is in the 
system of these factories that the most 
modern ideas are brought to the front; 
the chief point of consideration being 
the saving of as much labor as possi- 
ble. 

It is not intended in this article, to 
deal with the methods to be observed 
in regard to either the knitting or fin- 
ishing processes, neither the best 
methods of fitting up each room, as 
this would entail too much detail and 
space; but only to deal with the set 
ting out of a modern hosiery mill and 
to point out the advantages gained by 
the system advocated. 

A present day modern mill is mostly 
of one-story with top northern light 
and of suflicient height to give ample 
space, and by a proper method of ven- 
tilation to be far more healthy than 
under the older system. It may be of 
advantage to have cellarage under a 
part of the mill and also to have a por 
tion two stories, as will be seen in the 
explanation of the accompanying dia- 
gram which shows a ground plan of a 
modern mill. It should be explained 
that no scale has been adopted, it 
being used merely as a sketch to illus- 
trate the description given. 

Our plan is shown standing at the 
corner of a street having a main en- 
trance on the front street and a side 
entrance on the side street, seen at the 
right. Such an arrangement allows of 
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special entrance at front for work peo- 
ple while the engineer and stoker have 
a special entrance for coal, ete., near 
their boiler. 

Let us take first a little supposition, 
and at the left hand corner “C” there 
may be a special entrance to an upper 
story extending over rooms 12 and 1, 
and the gateway. In these rooms all 
the usual business of the office may be 
carried on. There may be the private 
office, clerks’ office, sample and sales 
rooms, each having by sliding eleva- 
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tors a connection with rooms 12 and 1, 
and if necessary a second staircase or 
winding stairs connecting the office 
over No. 1 room with the room below. 

Let us before commenting further 
on these, start at the gateway en- 
trance. There is an open space suffi- 
cient for ordinary drays to enter to de- 
liver or take away as required. On 
the left, at “T K,” is the time keepers’ 
office where an official can check every 
thing that enters and goes away, and 
at the same time keep the check books 
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on the time of all employees. Usually 
a window in the office or a small 
door, enables him to see and check 
everything required. Here he re- 
ceives all yarns, ete., which, after 
being entered, are delivered at the 
yarn room, No. 1. Under rooms 1 and 
2 is usually a cellar, as some yarns are 
better kept in the cool and from the 
light. A yarn manager keeps here his 
whole stock of yarns and sees that 
each and all are used to the best ad- 
vantage. Often the one in charge of 
this department will receive all the 
waste, keep it properly sorted and see 
to its being sent away after it is duly 
entered and checked by the time 
keeper. 

No. 2 room is the order room and 
winding room. There all orders are 
given out from the order book and en- 
tered up each day by the clerk. Here 
the factory manager gives out his 
orders at set times to the different 
hands. The winders receiving their 
tickets, get the yarn from room 1, the 
knitters get theirs in turn from the 
winders, taking it into the knitting 
room 3, where at the front end are 
the knitting machines placed in suit- 
able order. After the whole process 
of knitting is completed the various 
parts are put together to form a com- 
plete dozen, and then passed to the 
linkers and stitchers at the end of 
room 3, who put together all the parts 
completing the article in the rough. 
Such articles as require to be cut up 
are also cut at this end of the room 
which may be suitably divided from 
the remainder if required. 

Now all goods are put into lots and 
delivered to a part of room 7, opposite. 
Here they are duly entered in a trim- 
ming book, which carries all particu- 
lars in reference to style of finish and 
all necessary details. Each lot re- 
ceives its ticket containing similar de- 
tails. After being here turned and 


tacked (if required), they then pass 


room 4, which is the scouring shed 
where all necessary scouring, milling 
and dyeing are done. This is a semi- 
detached room, in order that the steam 
may be properly carried away without 
entering any of the other rooms. 


WORLD 


Room 5, also semi-detached contains 
the brimstone stones, for the purpose 
of bleaching woolen goods. Room 6 is 
the drying room where all the drying 
stones are fixed. Here are sent the 
goods requiring to be put on shapes, to 
be boarded and dried, while web or 
goods not so boarded are hung up in 
stoves to dry. 

After drying they are taken to room 
7 and pressed after being brushed, 
damped, ete., as required. Here they 
are finally shaped and returned to 
7A to be checked, examined and 
passed to the making-up, mending, fel- 
lowing and papering departments, 8, 
9,10. In these rooms shirts would be 
fronted, pants etc. banded, and other 
goods made up: while those garments 
cut from finished fabrics would be en- 
tirely cut and made up and passed on 
for boarding, papering or boxing as re- 
quired. 

Room 11 is the stock room and order 
room. Under this room is the cellar, 
as most goods keep better in a cool at- 
mosphere. Orders being completed are 
entered and passed for packing into 
room 12, where all goods are packed 
ready to be put on to the dray, again 
being checked by the time keeper, who 
ean assist in the packing. 

Thus the yarn has passed around, 
going through the various processes 
and finally sent out as finished goods 
at the receiving entrance, never hav- 
ing passed over the same ground twice 
except in cases where it was absolute- 
ly necessary for some exceptional pur- 
pose. 

The time keeper sends in a letter 
slide all invoices up to the office, as 
does also the stock room clerk his 
entry forms. Every morning the or- 
der book is entered up and then kept 
in No. 2 room for the use of factory 
manager. The check clerk can each 
day, when checking, note the progress 
of any order in this department, and 
also at room 7A see what has passed 
into this department, and from same 
to the finishing department. Thus a 
daily check is kept and any order 
traced at once, even to the single dozen 
of any lot. 

A word on the boiler and engine 














house. The former is semi-detached 
with chimney behind it, while the en 
gine house is in proximity to room 3. 
The advantage of this system is that 
from the engine, a main driving shaft 
can be run down the centre of the 
building over passage “A.”’ Thus the 
engineer can see to all main bearings 
here without interfering with any of 
the knitters or others at the machines. 
From this main shaft any counter 
shafts can be driven as required. 

As the time keeper has the charge 
of the main entrance, so the stoker has 
charge of the yard entrance. 

The engineer has an entrance to all 
parts of the factory, as it is his duty 
to attend to all main driving shafts, 
belting, ete. 

Room No. 4 should be open at the 
top to admit of the steam passing 
away, while the chimneys. to the 
stoves in room 5 should be high 
enough to carry away brimstone 
fumes. 

Such variations could be made from 
the plan given according to the class 
or branch of trade being done, but the 
example given shows the principles 
upon which a modern hosiery mill 
should be built, to enable the least un- 
necessary expense and to enable a 
check to be kept upon the orders as 
they proceed from one department to 
another. 


A New Knitted t abrie. 


We illustrate herewith a newly in 
vented fabric, which can be either 
knitted or woven, though in this spec 
ial instance we refer to it as knitted, 
designed especially for undergarments, 
such as undershirts and drawers. 
Figure 1 is a rear view of one form of 
fabric manufactured in accordance 
with the invention, and Fig. 2 a simi 
lar view of a slightly modified form 
thereof. As will be appreciated, the 
requirements necessary to a perfect 
fabric of this class are, first, warmth, 
and, second, a capability to absorb 
and carry away from the surface of 
the body of the wearer the moisture 
that exudes therefrom in the form of 
perspiration. To meet the first of 
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these requirements, soft wool has 
usually been employed. This material, 
however, while affording the maxi- 
mum degree of warmth, has been 
found more or less objectionable in 
practice, principally because of its 
high degree of elasticity, its shrinkage, 
its great cost, and its lack of the re- 
quisite degree of absorbent qualities. 
To obviate these several objections, 
while at the same time retaining the 
heat-non-conducting qualities of the 
wool, it has been the custom to com 


bine with such material, either in the 
















































































































































































yarn or otherwise, silk, cotton, or 
other materials. The several mate- 
rials thus employed, however, while 
serving either to strengthen the fabric 
and restrain its elastic capabilities 
within the required limits, as is the 
case with the first, or reduce the cost 
of the fabric, as is the case with the 
second, have, like the wool itself, not 
posessed absorbent capability to the 
requisite degree, and even if they had 
their disposition within the fabrie 
have not been such as to enable them 
to carry away from the inner to the 
outer side thereof the moisture taken 
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up by the former. With a view to 
overcoming the objections incident to 
the use of these materials in connec- 
tion with the wool in the manner 
above pointed out and to meeting the 
second of the above mentioned require- 
ments it has been essayed to manufac- 
ture the fabric wholly of cotton or 
wholly of linen. With the first of 
these materials the result sought has 
not been accomplished, owing to the 
fact that the absorbent capability pos- 
sessed by it is so small that when the 
moisture given off from the body by 
perspiration is at all profuse only a 
small percentage of it is taken up upon 
the inner the fabric, the re- 
mainder being left in a “puddle,” 
speak, upon the surface to flow down 
along the same or dry at the place 
exuded, as is the with 
wool. With the second of these, on 
the other hand, the maximtdm degree 
of absorption has been attained, and 
the moisture taken up by the inner 
side of the fabric has been readily car- 
body to the outer 
where either dissi- 
pated by the layer of air between the 
inner and outer garments or else con- 
veyed directly to the outer garment 
and away by it. With the 
linen, however, as with the cotton, the 
requisite degree of warmth has been 
found wanting, and for this and other 
has not generally 
adopted. To obviate, therefore, the ob- 
jections incident to the use of wool 
and the other materials mentioned, 
either alone or under the arrangement 
above pointed out in the manufacture 
of fabrics of the class mentioned, and 
at the same time produce a fabric 
which shall possess the maximum de- 
gree of warmth and capability of ab- 
sorption with a minimum degree of 
cost, are the objects of this fabric. 

To these ends the invention consists 
in a fabric which is composed of wool 
and an absorbent material, the latter 
being so incorporated with the former 
that in the completed fabric it extends 
from the interior to the exterior there- 
of through the same. 

With the fabric sliown in Fig. 1 the 


side of 


so to 
case 


where 


ried 


side, 


through its 
it has been 


earried 


reason it been 


woolen and linen yarns are so inter- 
knitted that the longitudinal rows of 
loops, or what are known in the art as 
“wales,” of the linen yarn are alter- 
nated with the longitudinal rows of 
loops or wales of the woolen yarn, 
whereby the two appear upon the front 
of the fabric in alternate stripes ex- 
tending longitudinally of the same 
throughout its length, with the yarns 
connecting the loops of the adjacent 
rows or wales of each extending 
across the backs of the intermediate 
rows or wales of the other in the form 
of floats. 

With the fabric shown in Fig. 2, on 
the other hand, the transverse rows or 
courses of loops instead of being com- 
posed of alternate rows of the linen 
and woolen Fig. 1, are 
severally composed of loops of yarn of 
the same material, with the yarns 
composing the successive transverse 
rows of courses of loops 
with 


yarns, as in 


alternated 
whereby one of 
such rows or courses will be composed 
of woolen yarn, the next row or course 
of loops will be composed of linen 
yarn interlocked with the first, the 
next of woolen yarn, interlooped with 


one another, 


the second, and so on, each transverse 
row or course of woolen loops being 
followed by a 


transverse row or 


course of loops of linen yarn and each 


transverse row or course of linen loops 
in turn being likewise followed by a 


transverse row or course of woolen 
loops in alternation. In both of these 
forms of fabric, however, the two yarns 
appear upon both sides thereof and 
pass from the one to the other through 
the body of the same, whereby, in ad- 
dition to affording the requisite degree 
of warmth and bringing the wool in 
contact with the skin of the wearer, 
the moisture given off by him in the 
form of perspiration is taken up by the 
linen and carried through the fabric 
to its outer side, where it is either dis- 
sipated by the layer of air between the 
under and the outer garments or else 
transferred to such outer garment to 
be carried away thereby. 

The fabric can be knitted in the form 
of a double-ribbed fabric, which shall 
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be suitable for sweaters and other like 
articles, by feeding the same yarn to 
both sets of needles of a double-rib- 
knitting machine and using for such 
yarn a woolen one at one course and a 
linen one at the next, and so on in al- 
ternation, whereby in the completed 
fabric these alternate rows or courses 
of loops of woolen and Jinen yarn shall 
appear on both faces thereof as alter- 
nate stripes extending transversely of 
the fabric and passing through the 
same from one face to the other. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that a fabric can be produced which 
not only affords the requisite degree of 
warmth and action upon the skin of 
the wearer, but one which possesses 
the capability of taking up and carry- 
ing away moisture in the highest de- 
gree, the first two of these character- 
istics being accomplished by the pres- 
ence of the wool and the last by the 
pressure of the linen, which possesses 
absorbent capabilities to the maxi- 
mum. 


Technicalities of Power Knitting. 


JAMES H. QUILTER. 


Having in a few previous articles 
shown what is neccessary in the loop 
forming part of jack and _ sinker 
frames, it is neccessary now to deal 
with the mechanism that brings about 
such results as required. Few of 
those working any particular machine 
look with more than a passing glance 
at the why and wherefore of the re- 
sults that pass continuously before 
them. Few mechanics are knitters, 
and few knitters are mechanics, still 
it is neccessary for the mechanic to 
understand the principle of loop form- 
ing if he is to adjust his mechanism 
for that purpose; and on the other 
hand a_ knitter should understand 
enough of mechanics to enable him to 
properly adjust his machine and keep 
it so after it has once been set. 

The writer can call to mind many 
incidents that have occurred whereby 
both time and money have been 
wasted through the lack of even the 
slightest knowledge of the most neces- 


sary combinations. For instance, in 
rotary frames, cams have been spoiled 
when only the slightest adjustment 
would have remedied the evil that 
then existed. 

It is intended in this article to show 
how the proper position of the loops 
are obtained on the present day rotary 
jack sinker frames so largely used in 
the trade, showing the various points 
that require attention. 

This kind of rotary frames has hor- 
izontal needles, fixed and stationary 
needle bar, the jack and lead sinkers 
standing perpendicularly between 
them. usually alternate with each 
other. The first commencement of 
forming a row of loops, is to lay the 
thread in its proper position on the 
needles. The thread guides are so ar- 
ranged to do this as they travel across 
the needles. The second and simul- 
wri, 


| 





taneous requirement is the forming of 
1 loop over each needle. These two 
movements are distinct from all 
others by reason of there being move- 
ments that pass from side to side of 
the machine. 

This being so, they are controlled 
from a separate shaft known as the 
drawing shaft. This is usually a short 
shaft working at right angles to the 
main cam shaft which extends from 
side to side of the machine in the 
lower part of the framework. It is to 
the main cam shaft that the first or 
principle rotating motion is given, by 
connection by gear wheels from a 
short driving shaft on which are the 
usual fast and loose pulleys on which 
the driving belts work. 

The main cam shaft, being the pri- 
mary mover, has a revolution to each 
set of movements required to form a 
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course or row of knitted loops, but the 
drawing shaft, as explained, only con- 
trols the laying of the thread and 
drawing of the jacks for the purpose of 
forming a loop over every other needle. 
All the movements of the carcass of 
the machine being stationary during 
this time, it will be seen that such a 
cam can only work a portion of its 
revolution and that revolution 
must extend over two complete revo- 
lutions of the main cam shaft. 

rig. IX shows the drawing cam, 
“A.” being the cross shaft running at 
right angles to the main cam shaft, 
which is driven by bend wheel con- 
nections, so sized as to give the shaft 
“A” just one half the speed of the 
main cam shaft. 

What constitutes the draw is a most 
important item to consider, as this 
varies on each frame. The thread 
carrier must travel the whole distance 
across each division, resting during 
the manipulation of the traverse of 
the loop along the needles, in the cen- 
tre of each division, out of action of 
any of the forward movements of the 
frames. So too, must travel the slur 
cocks to lift up the tails of the jacks, 
so that the sinkers fall between their 
respective needles and form a loop 
from the thread laid. Now let “E” 
represent the main lever as attached 
by arms at the upper end “H” to the 
varrier slide carrying the whole of the 
“arrier needles, of which there are one 
for each division. Now this lever “E” 
works at its lower end “C” on a ful- 
crum. The upper end “H” thus has a 
backward and forward draw, now a 
second lever “D” is attached to the 
slur boxes, and as this requires the 
same kind of movement it is linked to 
lever “E” by the cross link “F.” By 
this arrangement both levers “E” and 


such 


“DPD” can receive their movement from 
one source, which is the cam “C,” or 
drawing cam, which works on the 
cross shaft “A,” being secured to the 
flange “B” which is secured to shaft 
“A” by set screws. 

The shape of the cam “C” is differ- 
ent for each frame. Its draw, from 
centre of shaft “A” to point of cam, 
depends on the width of the division 


of the frame. It must be such as will 
bring the carrier and slurcock as pre- 
viously stated quite clear of the 
selvedge jacks or sinkers. Again, its 
shape must be such that the cam 
itself is only acting upon trucks “D*” 
or “E’” at such time that they require 
to move which is usually not quite 
one-fourth of the revolution of the 
shaft. The cam, by working on the 
trucks “D*” or “E”’, in turn, draws 
the levers “D” and “E” in both direc- 
tions, the trucks “E” and “D*’ being 
attached to their lever by working on 
a set pin. 

It may here be mentioned that in 
order to give a correct and steady 
draw the trucks “D’” and “E*”’ 
work freely. 
vents 


must 
Any wear of the pin pre- 
the true revolving of the truck 
and the cam becomes worn unneces- 
sarily, the lever “D,” though working 
in unison with the lever “E,” as re- 
gards its movement by the cams, still 
has a different movement at the point 
of draw. Though the thread guide 
and the slur cocks each have the same 
travel, viz., 
frame division, still it is of the utmost 
importance that the thread carrier 
shall be first to move having moved a 
sufficient distance to lay the thread 
over several needles before the jacks 
commence to fall to form the loops. 
This is provided for by the lever “D” 
being attached to the slur box by a 
slide. Thus the carrier slide 
mences its movement in one direction, 
and until it has traveled its distance 
the slur slide does not move. This is 
one of the most important items in 
connection with these draw move- 
ments. The cam itself is a set move- 
ment arranged according to the width 
of the machine and requires no altera- 
tion, but the lead must be such that 
the sinkers fall properly on to the 
thread, and the thread must fall prop- 
erly over the selvedge needles, if a 
perfect selvedge loop is to be made. 

The draw cam having done its work, 
the levers “D” and “KE” 
ary while all the various positions of 
the loop on the needle are gone 
through to finish the row of loops. 

In rotary 


distance to across each 


com- 


remain station- 


frames all these move- 
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ments come under four distinct 
the the 
one of the pressers. 


move 


ments of face of frame and 
These four move- 
ments are, forward and backward, up- 
ward and downward. This is appar- 
ently simple, but each of the move- 
The 


and 


subdivided. forward 
the old 
have each their separate position of, 
first, the new under the beard, the old 
behind it; second, the old on top of the 
the 
old loop over the new one; and fourth, 


ments are 


movement of new loops 


beard; third, the final passing of 


the backward movement to the origi- 


The up and down move 
first, to 


nal position. 


ments are subdivided, divide 


the loop; second, to have the loop in 














5 


position on the needles for pressing; 
third, the downward 
the new row of loops on the throat, 


motion to take 


and upward movement to their origi- 
nal position ready to again commence 
a course. 

It is now proposed to treat of these 
mechanically as supplied 
the 
dealing 


movements 
revolving 
each 

and 


of cams on 
shaft, 
proper 


from a set 
with 
position, 


main cam 
cam and its 
which is needed for every knitter to 
adjust the 
same for the true working of the ma- 


understand in order to 


chine. It has been shown how neces- 
sary such a knowledge is, if time and 
trouble are to be saved, and it is 
hoped these few hints and suggestions 
may be the means of such advantage 


as their knowledge must bring. 


The first cam to take into considera- 
that regulates the up 
and down movement of the face of the 
frame. 


tion is which 
This is known as the sinking 


cam. There two or more of 
the 
side. 
the 


drawing 


may be 
frame, 
Fig. 10 
saat: “A;" 
shaft 
fixed in the lower part of the frame 
the 


such cams controlling 


from side to 
this 


which is 


equally, 
shows cam on 
the main 


work of machine and extending 
the whole length, working in bearings 
on the main standards. Revolved by 
the 
other 


itself 


gearing from the driving shaft in 
“B.” which like all 


the 


cam proper 


cams is not fixed to shaft 


but to a boss, which is on the shaft. 
This boss is shown at 
“ep 
screw “Ee” to 
shaft. 


at. "Gi 


“C” having the 
flange 


which goes the 
the 


being cut 


through 


secure boss to the 


The cam “B,” away 


fits on the shaft is secure 


and 


to the boss “C” by screws, one of 


which is shown at “F.” These are so 
arranged, as shown, so that each cam 
can be set in its true position. This 
im acts upon the truck “H” working 
on a pin on the horizontal lever “K,” 
the one end of which “K"’ works on a 


fixed bearing, usually on the back 


casting of the machine and so obtains 


a fulerum on which it and 
The 
tached to the perpendicular lever or 
rod “M,” which is attached to the ma- 


chine, usually to the cross arms of a 


works up 


down. other end “K*”’ is at 


cross bar connected to same. 

It will be seen that by such a con- 
the lever “K” al 
lows, pulls down the face of the frame, 


nection. any action 
because by the hanging cheeks hang 
from the front end of the 
carry all the parts included as 
the the 
has to do with the action 


ing cross 
arms 
the 
as far as it 
of the 


sketch 


face in meaning of word 


lead or dividing sinkers. Our 
Fig. 10 shows the sinking cam as 
it stands at the completion of a course 
the with their 


slightly above the level of the needle 


with sinkers, nibs 
ready to descend on to the thread that 
becomes laid under them. Now as the 
cam shaft revolves.in direction of the 
the cam is practically out of 
part ‘‘4” 
as ag 


arrow, 


action till comes again to 


act upon the truck This has al 
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lowed the lever “M” to be stationary, 
and so the face of the frame during 
the motion of drawing as already ex- 
plained. 

Now, by the shape of the cam, the 
face of the frame comes down so as 
the lead sinkers to their 
dividing position, with the nibs that 
distance below the needles, according 
to the loop that is required. From 
this they until 
reach “2,” where are at 


to bring 


position rise they 
their 


highest point; now descending to their 


they 


have knocked over, 
their first 


lowest when they 
rising slightly to 
as shown. 

One important point in all 
that the truck “H” 
equal bearing on the cam during all 
of its course, and that the truck should 
run to give 
undue friction on the face of the cam. 
This is provided for by special springs 
to lever “K” 


position 


this is 


should have an 


free and true so as not 


to keep it in position. It 
will at once be seen that the cam face, 
right and the 
timed cannot be always getting out of 


if once cam properly 
order, and, therefore, does not always 
require a bit taken off here or a bit 
put on there. Anything wrong must 
be looked for in another quarter, as 
the cam having shifted or some such 
cause. Cams will wear, but if, as 
stated, the trucks run free and work 
equal friction, there the truck can be 
adjusted to take up any wear that 
may occur. 


To be continued. 





—Tops should be examined to see 
that they free from neps and 
motes, since these always detract 
from the appearance of the yarn by 
riding on the surface. 


are 


—Strength of fibres and softness are 
features which largely determine the 
spinning powers of the wool. A soft, 
flexible much more 
drawing which is 
horny and stiff. 


top possesses 


power than one 
—After being combed and converted 
into the next process through 
which wool passes is the drawing, and 
this may be said to be the most impor- 
tant operation in the series prepara- 
tory to the formation of the thread. 


tops, 


Devices for Knitting Machines. 


There several inventions that 
have their appearance within 
the last month, that we would gladly 
illustrate were it not for their elabor- 
ateness. At this time we call 
tion to two of them, one relating to 
the device for feeding thread or yarn 
to a knitting machine, more especially 


are 


made 


atten- 


to means for introducing a reinforcing 
or splicing thread or yarn at certain 
portions of the knit fabric, as, for in- 
stance, the heel and upon the 
sole of the stocking One of the ob- 


above 


jects of the invention is to provide a 
reinforcing mechanism which may be 
readily attached to or detached from 
the knitting The mechan- 
ism is not limited to any one form of 
The inventor is 
*awtucket, R. I. 
The other invention that we desire 
to allude to relates to a class of knit- 
ting machines which are intended for 
the production of striped fabrics by 
the use of continuous knitting-threads, 
the thread or threads not in use float- 
ing on the inner side of the knitted 
such 
machines a series of thread-guides are 
employed, one for each of the threads 
used, and these guides are controlled 
by mechanism whereby the feed end 
of either guide may be moved into or 
out of range of the needles, so that 
any desired thread may be fed to the 
needles throughout as many 
The objects of the 


machine. 
machine. James E, 
Rowe, 


tube from stripe to stripe. In 


courses 
as may be desired. 
present device are to provide simple 
and efficient means for operating the 
thread-guides, to prevent engagements 
of the floating thread or threads by 
the needles, and to provide for the re- 
moval of the needle-cylinder with the 
work thereupon from the machine so 
that it can be applied to a different ma- 
chine for the formation of the foot por- 
tion of a stocking. The names of the in- 
ventors are L. N. D. Williams and IL. 
Swinglehurst, Jr., of Philadelphia. 





—Whether or no, as some believe, 
the Greeks were the first who spun 
and manufactured asbestos, it is cer- 
tain that this mineral was used by 
them for a variety of purposes. 
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The Harvard Knitting Mill. 

The Harvard Knitting Mill was es 
tablished in 1888, at Cambridge, Mass., 
under the firm name of Winship, Boit 
& Co. In, 1889 the concern moved to 
Wakefield, Mass., renting a floor in 
the building known as the Wakefield 
Block. In 1891, their business in 
creased so they were obliged to take 
another floor in the same block. In 
1896, they again were obliged to take 
more rooms in the same block, and in 


1897, they found it necessary to still 


The basement is used for the storage 
of yarn, ete. On the first floor, at the 
front of the building, are two offices, 
One main office and one private, each 
16x16 feet. The folding, packing and 
shipping are done on this floor. 

On the second floor is the finishing 
department. and the third floor com- 
prises the knitting room. 

The first floor of the wing has the 
boiler and engine room. The engine is 
of 50 horse power, made by E. P. 
Allis, Milwaukee. The boiler is a 80 


horse Robert’s boiler, with Sidney 
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further increase their business by the 
erection of the present mill herewith 
illustrated, which was started in 
October of that year. Their new mill 
is built upon one acre of land, in the 
centre of the town, near the station of 
the Boston & Maine main line. 

The main building is of brick, 182 ft. 
long by 50 ft. wide, three stories, and a 
basement; also a wing, two stories 
high, 30x40, and two towers, 27x17, 
one at each end. The latter are used for 
stair ways, and the one at the front of 
the building is used also for a water 
tank for automatic sprinklers. 








MILL, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


Smith’s method of setting. On the 
second floor of wing, is the waste and 
brush room. 

The building is heated by the Sturte- 
vant hot air system. In the Knitting 
room there are 92 knitting machines 
and 12 winders. In the finishing room 
there are 80 sewing and eight looping 
machines, employing 170 hands, with 
a capacity of 300 dozen goods per day, 
including cotton, cotton and_ silk, 
worsted, worsted and _ silk, men’s, 
ladies’ and misses’ goods. 

The goods are sold by Wm. Iselin & 
Co., of New York City, direct to re- 
tailers. 
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Yarn Changing Device for Rib Knitting 
Machines. 


We illustrate herewith a yarn 
changing device for a rib knitting ma- 
chine, recently invented, the object of 
which is to produce by continuous 
operation and with unbroken threads 
tubular-ribbed knitted fabrics having 
stripes extending around the same. 

A sectional view of sufficient of a 
rib-knitting machine is shown to 
illustrate the means which have 
been devised for carrying out the 
invention. 
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forms the stitches; but when the arm 
is in the innermost position the thread 


carried thereby is drawn inwardly be- 


yond the needles and simply floats on 
the inner side of the knitted tube 
which is being produced. When it is 
desired, therefore, to change the 
thread which is being knitted to form 
the fabric, it is only necessary to 
effect a quick reversal in the position 
of the arms when in line with the ra- 
dial slot in the dial, and such reversal 
is effected by the action of lugs of the 
post upon the tappet of the shaft. 

In order to restore the arms to the 
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YARN CHANGING DEVICE, 


“A’’ represents part of the fixed 
table or bed of the machine; “‘B,”’ the 
usual fixed needle-cylinder, grooved 
for the reception of the vertically-re- 
ciprocating needles, and “B’’ the ro- 
tating cylinder or cam-box, having 
cams for effecting the reciprocation of 
the needles, so as to cause them to en- 
with the thread and form 
The cam-cylinder has at the 
bottom a bevel-wheel “C” which 
meshes with a bevel-pinion on the 
«driving-shaft. When in the outermost 
position, the thread carried by one of 
the arms is fed to the needles and 


gage 
stitches. 


the 
lug 


shown in the 
so that 


position diagram, 
post is lowered, its upper 
acts upon the tappet and restores the 
same to its former position. 

By 
produce a 


this invention one is enabled to 
tubular-ribbed fabric 
knitted continuously and with unbro 
ken threads. Hence by varying the 
color or shade of the different threads 
one is enabled to produce stripes run 
ning around the fabric, a _ result 
which, so far as are aware, has 
never heretofore accomplished 
with unbroken tubular- 
ribbed work. 


we 
been 
threads in 










Streaks, Stains and Mildew, Ete., 
on Underwear. 


It is noticeable this year, that the 
knitting mills are making a class of 
underwear which excels in several 
features anything made _ previous 
years in texture, style and finish. Mills 
which have been erected of late, as 
well as some of the old ones, have 
been equipped with the best and lat- 
est improved machinery. The result 
is that a far better grade of goods is 
manufactured. Formerly many of 
the mills which made a certain line of 
goods, turned out such inferior work, 
that the product appeared much 
coarser then it really was, and would 
often be rated a couple of gauges un- 
der, thus showing what I have advo- 
cated of late, through the columns of 
your journal, of the necessity of a 
change. 

A short time ago I promised an arti- 
cle on stains and mildew, which of 
late have come under my observation 
in mills where I have had to go fora 
few days to see if I could discover 
where or how these defects occurred. 
I will say that in the handling of 
woolen, worsted or cotton goods, there 
are many places where this evil may 
arise, that a systematic treatment of 
such is out of the question. But as 
they come to one’s notice from time 
to time there is an opportunity to take 
up and deal with them as the oc- 
casion demands. 

Not long since, I had quite a strug- 
gle in a mill for a couple of days with 
a line of children’s fancy underwear, 
before I discovered the cause of the 
damage. ‘The first thing we did was 
to examine the finished garments and 
study the peculiarities of the defects; 
but, we obtained noclueas to the cause. 
In the end we had to use the greatest 
of vigilance all along the line, and by 
careful observation the seat of diffi- 
culty was discovered and rectified. 

In determining what might be the 
cause, which would or could lead to 
such a condition of things, we were 
forced to look through the whole pro- 
cess, and it may not be amiss to state 
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some of the points of interest. First, 
streaks in the cloth, difference in 
twist, tension on the yarn, ete., are 
fruitful sources of streakiness; and 
yarn unevenly twisted, with heavy 
and light places, will surely make 
streaks. Yarn spun on different ma- 
chines should in no case be mixed on 
the winder or knit together. 


BLOTCHES OR STAINS ON COLORED UN- 
DERWEAR. 

One of the most prolific causes of 
blotches or stains on colored under- 
wear is the knotting or bunching of 
the garments in washing, and if not 
straightened out, bad results will fol- 
low. In this way those parts of the 
goods which are most in contact with 
the friction rollers, knockers or sides 
of the mills, and which are most ex- 
posed to the fulling influences will 
show up different effects from the 
other parts, and the appearance wilk 
be in the shape of large, dull blotches, 
and look as if they were not properly 
washed. Of course to remedy these 
defects, soap must be applied uniform- 
ly, and if possible the garments should 
be opened out or loosened frequently, 
and not allowed to get entangled, as I 
have often seen it happen. Often- 
times it takes so long to straighten 
out the goods that the liquor gets cold 
and the goods chilled. The best thing 
to do in such a case, especially if the 
goods are fancy colors, is to run the 
liquor off, and start anew with weak- 
er liquor than the first, if they have 
been washed for any length of time; 
but if they are of white, or solid colors 
the liquor might be saved by adding a 
little more with hot water; watching 
them closely when they are clean, so 
they won't get fulled, and rinse them 
as quickly as possible, if wool goods. 
If the garments are fancies, be careful 
not to put hot soap on them, unless 
you are fully satisfied the colors are 
perfectly fast, for if you do you will 
have spotted goods, which is difficult to 
be made right. 

Mildew stains are the product of a 
fermentation, caused by moisture and 
heat, whereby fungi are produced 
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which not only destroy the colors but 
by advanced development the mater- 
ial also. Whenever wet a moist ma- 
terial is allowed to lie for any length 
of time in a warm temperature, there 
are conditions for the development of 
mildew; especially when the garments 
are piled up in heaps, as is oftentimes 
the case in the washing and drying 
room, as particularly in the latter 
when they are short of frames. The 
pressure of goods, above an- 
other, presents a free access of air, 
and at the same time creates heat. 
Goods before they are washed, when 
taken from the menders are often 
times piled up in hundreds of dozens 
in the wash room, or some other damp 
place, for days and weeks, gathering 
mildew, and when they are washed 
are spotted and discolored and every 
wondering how it happens the 
goods are not clean, while if racks 
had been placed in suitable places the 
goods might not have been injured. 

Mildew is frequently found 
upon gray or white cotton goods. Mil- 
dew is often found on some grades of 
colored. There is nothing more apt to 
cause fermentation and the growth of 
mildew, then the impurities naturally 
adhering to the fibre, and especially 
wool, and those which have been de- 
posited upon the fabric in the course 
of manufacturing. 

There are three stages of mildew; 
first, its rudimentary which 
may be removed by energetic washing 
or coloring; second, the fungus 
growth that cannot be removed, in 
spite of all that one may do, as the 
stains will remain; third, where the 
growths have acted upon the goods, 
which become weakened or, one may 
say, burnt, as the garments are irre- 
trievably spoiled. 

A word to the manufacturer. In 
order to protect himself, let him 
before anything else, see that the 
goods, either in a crude or washed 
condition, lie no longer in any depart- 
ment than is absolutely necessary. 
Should any accident occur to cause de- 
lay let him dry the damp or wet gar- 
ments as soon as possible, and not let 
them accumulate in a wet condition in 
warm places. A. SCOTLAND. 


one 


one 


most 


state, 


Plain Rib and Tack Knitting. 


An improvement in knitting ma- 
chines has recently been invented, 
having for its object the production of 
a machine so adapted as to produce 
in a novel manner a fabric presenting. 
at desired intervals plain rib and tuck, 
or royal rib, knitting. The illustration 
which we give herewith shows the 
side elevation on a small scale, of a 
knitting machine containing the de- 
vice. 




















PLAIN RIB AND TUCK. 

Rib-knitting is commonly done on 
two sets of needles, and when the 
fabric is to be made of that form 
called “tuck” or “royal’ rib it has 
been customary to place the needles 
of one set in such position with rela- 
lion to the thread guide or guides 
used to supply such needles with 
thread that said needles will receive 
the yarn, but will not be immediately 
withdrawn far enough to cast off 











their loops and knit, said needles, 
however, knitting when brought into 
such relation to a second thread-guide 
that they may receive thread, the 
needles casting their loops and knit- 
ting after they have taken the thread 
from the second thread-guide or from 
the same guide the second time as 
when there is but one thread-guide. 

The thread-guides referred to always 
supply threads to the needles whether 
knitting tuck or royal rib or plain rib. 
In this way it will be seen that when 
tuck or royal rib is being knitted the 
needles actually knit only at alternate 
thread-guides, and consequently only 
half the number of courses will be 
knitted as when plain rib is being 
knitted, for during the knitting of 
plain rib every needle knits its thread 
before taking another thread. 

The object of the present improve- 
ment is to keep up the product of this 
class of machines and knit as many 
courses when working the machine 
‘for tuck or royal rib as when knitting 
plain rib, and this object has been ef- 
fected by providing the machine with 
a plurality of auxiliary-thread guides, 
each having its own thread, said auxi- 
liary-thread guides having combined 
with them auxiliary cams to operate 
the needles to knit only while tuck or 
royal rib is being made, the needles 
at such time taking thread also from 
the auxiliary-thread guides. These 
auxiliary cams are placed under the 
control of a pattern-surface, and they 
may cousequently be brought auto- 
matically into operation at any de- 
sired time. The auxiliary threads put 
into the fabric when knitting tuck or 
royal rib are cut off by a suitable cut- 
ting device when plain-rib knitting is 
to be resumed, and the cut end of the 
thread leading to the bobbin is held 
by a suitable clamp or holder, so that 
it will not fly out of the guide. 

Heretofore it has been customary in 
machines adapted to knit plain-rib 
and then tuck, or give a royal rib 
stitch. to have, we believe, two feeds 
to regulate the dial needles when the 
tuck or royal rib stitch was to be 
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done, so that they would take thread 
for the tuck stitch at one of the con- 
tinuing feeds and knit a thread off at 
the other of the feeds. In conse- 
quence, the fabric being knitted grew 
in length only one course for each ro- 
tation of the machine. This, it is 
claimed, reduced the production of 
the machine while running it to knit 
tuck or royal rib, and in order to obvi- 
ate this loss of production there have 
been added in this invention, auxili- 
ary cams and feeds. 


Device for a Revolving Cylinder Knit- 
ting Machine. 


An invention has recently been ef- 
fected for use on a knitting machine 
cylinder, having a central tubular hub 
or sleeve, that turns on a bearing 
stud. 

Hitherto the cylinder and hub have 
been cast in one piece, being after- 
ward turned and bored to receive the 
needles and stud. The sleeve or hub 
has gear-wheels clamped on it, where- 
by it is driven. In practice it often 
becomes necessary to change the size 
of the cylinder. For this purpose the 
gears are loosened, the cylinder is 
lifted off the stud, and anothed one is 
substituted: but as each cylinder is 
made for its own stud such changes 
result in imperfect fitting, and as a 
consequence both the cylinder and the 
stud are worn so as to injure them. 
Indeed, a cylinder which has fre- 
quently been changed in this way will 
rarely run quite true on any stud. To 
obviate this defect, the hub or sleeve 
of this device is made detachable from 
the cylinder in order that the hub and 
gears may be left in place and the 
cylinders exchanged without disturb- 
ing the accurate fit of the sleeve and 
stud. For lubricating the bearing-sur- 
face the stud is made hollow, with 
perforations whereby the oil supplied 
to the interior of the stud may pass 
out over its exterior, which is in con- 
tact with the interior of the hub or 


sleeve. 
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Attachment for Changing Yarns on 
Knitting Machines. 


. 


In knitting stockings or other forms 
of knitted fabric it is frequently de- 
sirable to use yarns of different color 
or quality in different parts of the ar- 
ticle produced, and in order that this 
accomplished economically 
and without loss of time the change 
kind of yarn to another 

done automatically and 


may be 


from 
should 


one 
be 





ATTACHMENT FOR 


without interfering with the continu- 
the The 
device here represented relates to an 
attachment for thus changing the 
yarns, and has for its object the pro- 
duction of such an attachment which 
may be readily applied to machines 
now in use and which shall be simple 
of construction and accurate and posi- 
tive in action. 

The improvements embody yarn- 
guides through which the yarns pass 
to the main yarn-guide, holders for 
holding the free end or ends of the 
yarn or yarns not the 
needles, and means for carrying the 


ous operation of machine, 


passing to 


WORLD 


yarns successively to the needles. In 
the preferred form of the improve- 
ments shown, the guides and holders 
also act to form the thread-carrier for 
earrying the threads successively to 
the needles. 

In illustrating one mode of applying 
the present improvements to a knit- 
ting-machine, operating méchanism is 
shown which is so timed that the 
threads are changed at the heel and 
toe of the stocking; but other forms of 





CHANGING YARN. 


be used 
and the operating mechanism may be 
timed that the yarns will be 
changed as often as desired, and at 
any portion of the fabric being knit. 
Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustra- 
tions is a side elevation showing the 
present improvements, and as much 
of the knitting machine as is neces- 
sary to illustrate the application of 
them. Figs. II and III are a plan 
and a side view, respectively, of the 
parts carried by the end of the arm 
as noted in Fig. I; and Fig. IV is a 
plan view showing the mounting of 
the attachment and the 


operating mechanism may 


SO 


mechanism 
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for operating the parts, as also indi- 
cated in Fig. I. 

We think our readers, by studying 
the illustrations will be able to under- 
stand the functions of the new de- 
vices, without any detailed descrip- 
tion. We will state briefly, however, 
that the thread passes on the usually 
stationary guides and take-up, 
through the thread eye, which does 
not travel with the cylinder, and at 
this time acts as a stationary guide 
from which the thread passes through 
the thread guide to the needles, and 
the thread passes from the stationary 
cuide and take-up through the thread 
eye, and its end held up by the jaws. 
As seen in Figs. Il and III, at 1 and 2, 
when the threads are to be changed, 


the arm “A,” in Fig. I is turned down 
by some suitable means, thus moving 
the slide “B” forward and rocking the 
plate “C” (Fig. 3) upon its pivot. This 
movement of the plate will cause the 
spring “D” (Fig. 3) to rock the plate 
‘h” (Fig. 3) on its pivot, and thus 
carry the end of the arm away from 
the plate. 


—We have a communication from a 


United States official in Europe, advis- 
ing us to “bang away” at the consign- 
ment system so largely in vogue in 
this country among agents of Euro- 
pean manufacturers. Those who lend 
themselves to this method of securing 
American trade are looked upon by 
this correspondent, as robbers. 
Another great evil of the whole sys- 
tem, says he, is the combination of ad 
valorem and specific duties. One or 
the other, in his opinion, would be 
wiser than both. 


A ease has just been decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
affirming the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Utah, relating to the consti- 
tutionality of a statute of that State, 
holding that eight hours is a legal 
day’s work in mines, smelters, ete. 
This decision has its importance, in 
sustaining the constitutionality affect- 
ing the hours of labor. 


From Chemnitz. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Hohenstein, Limbach and Chemnitz 
are running full time. Limbach was 
fortunate in booking big orders for 
one of the best houses in the United 
States. The goods are excellent, the 
prices fair. It is pleasant to recora 
the fact that United States buyers be- 
lieve the very best to be none too good 
for their patrons. One of the first 
causes for a decline in the desire and 
demand for fancies is due to the poor 
dyes and bad yarns that went into 
goods shipped last fall. Americans 
will wear what is good and true 
Hosiery that leaves patterns of plaids 
all over ladies’ legs is doomed. The 
fast blacks of this city did more than 
any other factory to bring buyers to 
this city. 

The samplesof goos collecied by th» 
commission sent out some time ago to 
look up China, Japan and the East are 
on exhibition in the Technical High 
School of this city. No one, except a 
subject of the empire is admitted to 
the exhibit. This indicates as perhaps 
nothing else could or would the sub- 
lime size, magnificent, mental propor 
tions, gigantic intellectual develop- 
ment ete. ete. of the parties in charge. 
Foreigners may not see the selections. 
ty the way, to make it attractive, one 
William Janssenn, a broad minded 
manufacturer in this city, loaned the 
exhibition committee, a beautiful col- 
lection of carved ivory, and Stephan 
Clauss loaned some marvellous Jap- 
anese and Eastern tapestries. Some 
one was wicked enough to say that 
Janssenn’s ivory and Clauss’s tapes- 
tries were by all odds the very best 
parts of the whole show. Be this as 
it may, no foreigner need apply. I 
hope, notwithstanding all this, to give 
you a detailed report of the exhibition, 
i. e., if I find it worth while. If the re- 
ports that have reached me already, 
are true, I shall hardly take the time 
to report it. ARISTIDE. 
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Oo. R. YOUNG, M. E., Editor. 


Practical Electrictiy. 


TROUBLES. 


Continued form June. 


Brushes making poor. contacts. 


Brush holder become loose 
and brushes get tipped up so that they 
touch only at one point. Very often 
the ail has been applied 
with too liberal a hand and the com- 


mutator has become dirty. The springs 


screws 


vaseline or 


which give tension to the brushes may 
have lost their temper from carrying 
the current,though this isanindication 
of faulty design of brush holder. The 
bearing parts may have been clogged 
for reason that the holder 
does not work freely though the spring 
may still be good. Hard carbons 
which will not adjust themselves in 
wearing to the commutator and which 
sometimes offer exceedingly high re- 
sistance, all these causes induce spark- 
ing at the commutator. 

Copper brushes can be best filed for 
adjustment to the commutator in a jig 
made for the purpose. 

The simplest and best way to adjust 
carbon brushes is to wrap a piece of 
sand paper about the commutator. 
Have the rough side of the paper 
turned out. Set the carbon brushes 
down tightly against this surface and 
revolve the armature by hand, the 
rushes will be rapidly and accurately 
shaped to the surface. 

The best way to keep a commutator 
clean is to wipe it at intervals with a 
piece of cotton cloth or felt, slightly 
moistened in vaseline or oil. 


some SO 


Short circuited coils in armature and 
grounds. 


A motor with short circuited coil or 
bad grounds will draw excessive cur- 
rent even though running free of load. 
A dynamo will require considerable 
power, though there is no evidence of 
current in external circuit, and will re- 


sult in either case in violent sparking 
at the brushes. 

The symptom most apparent will 
be a heating of the coil or coils affect- 
ed and the attendant will probably be 
warned of the danger by the odor of 
burnt cotton insulation. This symp- 
tom will be referred to again later in 
the article under the head of heating 
of the various parts. 

An armature coil short circuited is 
often the result of allowing copper 
dust to collect back of the commuta- 
tor, or excessive sparking of the 
brushes has formed little bridges of 
metal across adjacent commutator 
segments. 

Short circuits in parts of the coils of 
an armature frequently happen from 
injuries to the insulation of the wire 
from external mechanical sources, as 
for instance, the dropping of little par- 
ticles of material in the spaces be- 
tween the armature and pole-pieces, 
while the armature is in motion. A 
screw for instance or even little balls 
of waste and more frequently oil and 
dirt which cake on the faces of the 
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FiG. 5. 
pole-pieces, scrape the insulation off 
the wire. 

A piece of iron, a screw driver or 
key, for instance, held between the 
field magnet and near the revolving 
armature will vibrate very percepti- 
bly as a short circuited coil passes. 

In the case of a motor, an armature 
affected with a short circuited coil 
will revolve slower than usual and un- 
steadily and in aggravated cases will 
draw up with a jerk before the pole 
piece. 








Troubles such as those ascribed to 
short circuits due to deposits of copper 
dust back of the commutator or the 
bridging over of segments from spark- 
ing may be located by careful inspec- 
tion and may be removed by scraping 
clean the mica insulation between the 
segments with the point of a knife. 

Short circuits due to mechanical in- 
jury to the insulation of the wire of 
the armature require careful handling. 
Such injuries generally extend below 
the first layer of wire. 

In most cases it is possible to care- 
fully lift one wire at a time high 
enough to wrap it with silk tape. 

Wires thus raised and _ insulated 
must be carefully pounded back into 
place with wood block or mallet. 
The affected part is then treated with 
a coating of good shellac. 

A short circuit which is in the coil 
itself and below the surface can not 
be treated thus and the only real 
remedy is to rewind the coil. 

Two or more grounds in an arma- 
ture, occurring usually from insuffic- 
lent insulation on the core are equiva- 
lent to a short circuit and must be 
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treated in the same way, viz., by rein- 
sulating and rewinding the armature. 
Broken Circuits in Armatures.— 


The commutator will flash violently 
when the broken coil passes under the 
brush and it will be found that the 
mica surrounding the segments at- 
tached to the broken coil will be 
blackened and burnt and gradually 
pecked away. 

This break will often be found inthe 
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leads where the armature wires con- 
nect with the commutator as in some 
types of machine they are subject to 
heavy drag. Usually they can be 
easily repaired by splicing. 

An overload may cause the soldered 
connection of the leads to the commu- 
tator to melt and thus to develop a 
break. The only available remedy is 
to solder in the leads again and guard 
against over load in the future. 

Care must be exercised in the solder- 
ing process lest drops of molten solder 
drop down in behind the commutator 
and short circuit some of the seg- 
ments. 

Where the trouble can not be so 
easily located and is evidently in the 
interior of the coil. The coil thus af- 
fected will have to be rewound. 

This trouble may be, however, tem- 
porarily remedied by cutting out the 
coil either by bridging over the dis- 
connected segment with a drop of 
solder or by staggering the brushes 
as it is called, that is, by setting one 
of a pair a little ahead and the other a 
little back of their normal position. 
This being equivalent to bridging over 
the break. 

In adopting this method, care must 
be taken not to short circuit a sound 
coil as this will according to a pre- 
ceeding note of this paper, cause 
sparking and a dangerous heating of 
the affected coil. 

These devices are at best only “make 
shifts’’ and should only be adopted to 
prevent a very undesirable stoppage. 

Field troubles cause sparking at the 
brushes and are of two kinds, open 
circuits and short circuits. 

A dynamo thus afflicted does not 
generate at all or does not come up to 
its full electromotive foree. The pole 
pieces are not strongly magnetic. 

A constant potential motor has a 
tendency to race unless indeed the 
field is very weak or is lacking alto- 
gether, in which case it may either 
run slow or stop and blow the fuse. 

The cause for such trouble is usually 
a broken circuit or a partial short cir- 
cuit in one or both of the fieids. 

In order to test for an open circuit 
in the field of a motor, block the 
brushes up from the commutator with 
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pieces of wood or paper, turn on the 
current, remove a field wire from its 
binding post and absence of spark at 
the breaking of the circuit will indi- 
eate a complete break somewhere in 
the circuit. 

In cases of field trouble in isolated 
dynamos where current is not obtain- 
able it will be necessary to remove 
the terminals of the field circuit from 
their binding post and ring through 
it with a magneto or bell and battery. 

Short circuits in field coils may be 
determined by measuring with the 
proper instruments, usually a portable 
bridge and galvanometer, the resist- 
ance in each magnet coil. Any ap- 
preciable difference in the resistance 
of the magnets will indicate that the 
one of least resistance has been short 
circuited. 

A machine thus affected will spark 
more at brush than the other 
when running, and, further it will be 
noticed that the short circuited mag- 
net will heat less than the sound one 
which in turn will be above the nor- 
mal. 

The remedy for such troubles is to 
remove the faulty magnet and unwind 
the wire on it, till the break or ground 
is found, when the fault may be re- 
paired and wire wound back again. 

It may be stated here that a fre- 
quent cause of short circuits in field 
magnets and armature is due to the 
soaking they receive from oil thrown 
out by faulty bearings. 

Oil soaking into a field seems to 
have the effect of rotting the insula- 
tion on and a short circuit or 
ground is the result. 

Under this head we also include a 
number of minor causes for sparking 
at the brushes. 

A carbon brush of high resistance 
may cause sparking because of its 
poor contact with the commutator. 

A charring or burning of the brush 
about the edges will be noticed. The 
brush itself gets hot; in which case 
supply a softer brush. 

Again, vibration in the machine due 
to insufficient foundation is frequently 
a cause of sparking. It will be found 
to decrease when the machine is 
braced. Sometimes nothing more is 


one 


wire, 


needed than a slight increase in the 
tension of the brushes. Better prac- 
tice, however, is to secure the machine 
firmly to a good substantial founda- 
tion of masonry. 

A chattering of the brushes is some- 
times due to a dirty and sticky condi- 
tion of the commutator. This is apt 
to be the with radial carbon 
brushes. The remedy is to wipe the 
commutator clean and then to lubri- 
cate with a little oil or vaselinerubbed 
on with a piece of cotton cloth or felt. 

A trouble to which the same arma- 
tures are liable, and which is some- 
times very difficult to locate, is what 
is termed a flying break. It will de- 
velope after the armature is in motion 
and will cause violent sparking and 
every indication of an open circuit, 
but will not be apparent to tests made 
when the armature is stationary. It 
“an usually be found by careful inspec- 
tion of the leads and can be repaired 
with thoroughly good soldered joint. 


case 





Arrangement of Triple-Expansion 
Engines. 


ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 


The increasing use of triple-expan- 


sion engines, especially for modern 
purposes, renders it desirable to show 
the arrangement of their cylinders and 
the course of the steam therein. 

To start out, there may be, in a 
triple-expansion or “three-stage expan- 
sion” engine, three, four, or any other 
number of cylinders, according to the 
notions of the designer or the necessi- 
ties of the case. 

A triple-expansion engine is not ne- 
cessarily one with three cylinders, any 
more than one with three cylinders is 
necessarily a triple-expansion engine. 
But in what I have to say here we will 
assume that the three-stage expansion 
is effected in three cylinders. These 
may be arranged in several different 
ways with respect to one another. 

The “tandem” arrangement, in 
which all their pistons have one pis- 
ton-rod, is not practical for this type, 
as in the “two-stage expansion” or or- 
dinary compound engine; and we have 
our choice between the “semi-tandem” 
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” 


and the “cross 
rangement. 

In the semi-tandem type, shown in 
figures 1 to 4 inclusive, the most usual 
way is to have the high-pressure and 
the intermediate cylinder axially in 
line, and the low-pressure cylinder be- 
side the intermediate; the areas of 
these cylinders being so calculated 
that at the usual pressure and most 
common point of cut-off the work on 


or “side-by-side” ar- 


x | le 














the two cranks shall be as nearly 
equal as possible. In Fig. 1 such an 
engine is seen just having completed 
the “out” stroke, that is, the one from 
the crank, and commencing the stroke 
towards the crank. The arrows show 
the steam course. 

Referring to Fig. 1, and supposing 
that the high pressure cylinder has no 
“steam lead” of pre-admission, and 
that the stroke of the high-pressure 
cylinder is just commencing, we will 
have its exhaust passing into the first 
receiver and thence into the inter- 
mediate cylinder, and the exhaust 
from this passing into the low-pres- 
sure cylinders through the second 
receiver. The high-pressure and 
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intermediate cylinders are just 
going to make the stroke towards 
the crank; the low-pressure cylinder is 
at mid stroke from the crank. The 
cranks are supposed to be set 90° 
apart, the low-pressure crank follow- 
ing that of the others. 

In Fig. 2, the high-pressure and in- 
termediate pistons are at mid-stroke, 
or, say a trifle past it, going towards 
the crank; the high is exhausting from 
its forward end to the back end of the 
intermediate; and the intermediate is 
exhausting from its forward end into 
the receiver. The low-pressure cylin- 
der will then be about making its 
stroke towards the crank. The high- 
pressure has stopped getting live 
steam. 

In Fig. 3, the stroke of the high-pres- 
sure and intermediate pistons towards 
the crank is supposed to be just at 
completion; the high-pressure still ex- 
hausting into the intermediate and the 
latter completing its exhaust into the 


ae 














FIG. 4 


low, the piston of which is at 
mid stroke. The high-pressure is still 
not receiving live steam, although if 


there was steam lead it would be 
about time for it to get it. 

In Fig. 4, the high-pressure and in- 
termediate pistons are at mid stroke 


or a trifle past it; just enough for the 

















FIG, 5. 


low-pressure cylinder to be getting 
steam from the second receiver. 

Now turning to Figs. 5 to 8 inclusive 
we have a “threc-throw” ‘triple-expan- 
sion engine; the cylinder being side by 
side as in a “cross compound.” 

In Fig. 5 the high-pressure piston is 
supposed to be starting out on its 
stroke ‘towards the crank; the inter- 
mediate is a little in advance of it, 
going from the crank, and the low- 
pressure piston is going in the same 
direction as the high. 

In Fig. 6, the high-pressure piston is 
at mid-stroke, still traveling towards 











FIG, 6. 








the crank; the intermediate is nearing 
stroke end (going upwards if it is a 
modern engine, while the high-pres- 















FIG, 7. 


sure is going downwards) and the low- 
pressure piston has started on its up- 
ward trip. 

In Fig. 7 the high-pressure has com- 








FIG, &. 


pleted its stroke towards the crank; 
the intermediate is on the way to- 
wards the crank and the low-pressure 
piston completing its stroke from the 
crank. 

In figure 8 the high-pressure piston 
is about mid stroke, the intermediate 
very nearly at stroke end, going crank- 
wards, and the low has just com- 
menced its crankwards or downwards 
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stroke. The cranks in this engine are 
set 120° apart, so that no one cylinder 
may be said to lead the others. 

There may be, in a triple-expans‘on 
engine, two or more intermediate cy- 
linders to one high-pressure; and also. 
two or more low-pressure cylinders. 


—The occupier or manager of every 
textile factory shall post in every room 
where any employees work by the job, 
in legible writing or printing, and in 
sufficient numbers to be easily acces- 
sible to such employees, specifications 
of the character of each kind of work 
to be done by them, and the rate of 
compensation. Such specifications in 
the case of weaving rooms shall state 
the intended or maximum length or 
weight of a cut or piece, the count 
per inch of reed, and the number of 
picks per inch, and the price per cut 
or piece, or per pound; or, if payment 
is made per pick or per yard, the price 
per pick or per yard; and each warp 
shall bear a designating ticket or mark 
of indentification. In roving or spin- 
ning rooms the number of roving or 
yarn and the price per hank for each 
size of machine shall be stated; and 
each machine shall bear a ticket stat 
ing the number of the roving or yarn 
made upon it.—Mass. Statute. 


—That Florence, at an early period, 
obtained a foremost position among 
the manufacturers of Northern Italy 
is proved by documents, which also 
attest the singular fact that in “A. D. 
1259 the city of Florence had agents 
in England to purchase and forward 
the wools of that island to be manu- 
factured in Italy; that the coarse, ill- 
grained, wrought fabrics from abroad 
were likewise imported, prepared, 
dyed, improved, and sold again at 
vast profits.” 


—Many rich Italian fabrics, dating 
from the close of the thirteenth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, can only be regarded as imita- 
tions of old or contemporary Sara- 
cenic models. 
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DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for July. 


Cue followin 
the TEXTILE 
recipes given, 


recipe3 appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
ORLD. Tue Sapplement contaias the colored samples, dyed according to 
The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to tne dyer, and which tae requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamohblet, in convenient form for preser- 


vation. 


ReciPeE No. 97. 
Pink on Worsted Yarn. 
touge de Lyon on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 oz. Rouge de Lyon A. 


(Svkes & Street, 8 Water St., New 
York.) 


Enter in yarn in cold bath, bring up 
to boil while turning, and turn 15 min- 
utes at that heat. 

The easy and simple method of dye- 
ing the above shade will make Rouge 
de Lyon a very popular color. The 
shades produced are very rich and 
bloomy, aud as they are fast to light 
and soap, also sulphuring, they should 
be looked upon with favor. 


RECIPE No. 98. 
Drab on Cotton Yarn. 
Cross Dye Drab on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
8 lbs. Cross Dye Drab. 
(Read Hi lliday & Sons, Ltd., 100 Will- 
iam Scs., New York.) 
40 lbs. Common Salt. 
5 lbs. Soda Crystals. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Cross Dye Drab will be found a cheap 
as well as a fast color, dyeing very 
level shades, both light and dark. The 
cost of dyeing is very low. The bath 
can be retained for further use, with 
the addition of a less proportion of dye. 
(See recipe 85 in the June issue.) 


RecIPeE No. 99. 
Black on Cotton Flannel. 
Pluto Black B on 100 pounds cotton 
flannel. 


Subscription price for the TEXrILE WoaRLp with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Pluto Black B. 


(Farbenfahriken of Eiberfel:! Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


5 lbs. Soda. 

Enter in cloth at boil and run one 
hour at that heat. 

Pluto Black B dyes a bluish and full 
shade of black on cotton. Being a di- 
rect dye, less is needed in succeeding 
baths, which will bring the cost of dye- 
ing comparatively low, which places it 
within reach of all dyers of cotton 
blacks. This shade of black is fast to 
rubbing, and will combine with other 
benzo Or direct dyes for shading. (See 
recipe 46 in March issue for a slate 
color on cotton knit-goods, from Pluto 
Black G.) 

Recire No. 100. 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Reduced Indigo on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 


First have the bath water heated to 
122°F. Add toit 
4 lbs. Reducteur. 
For 100 gallons water. 
same bath. 
3 to 4 quarts Reduced Indigo. 


(Tne Jaeck Bros, Co., 62-68 Nor-h 
Ilth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Stir the bath up, ailow to settle, then 
skim off the froth, and enter quickly, as 
much yarn as will comfortably lie in 
the bath. Sink the yarn and let it stay 
under the liquor for ten minutes, lift 
out, wring, let air, wash, and pass 
through a slightly acidulated bath. 

Reduced Indigo, here shown, will be 
found very convenient to indigo dyers, 
on account of its easy method of appli. 
cation. 


Add to the 


This dye comes all prepared, 


and any ordinary dyer can manipulate 









the bath. The bath can be made up as 
quickly as that of any other dye. To 
find if the bath is in right working order, 
add a few drops of the Reduced Indigo 
in one-half pint of the Reducteur bath, 
and if it shows up a green, the solution 
is all right. (See recipe 104, this 
issue. ) 





Recipe No. 101. 
Yellow on Cotton Yara. 


Dipheny! Citronine G on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

1 lb. Dipheny! Citronine G. 
Cone: Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Dipheny! Citronine G produces a fine 
pure shade of yellow, and will combine 
with other direct dyes in shading. The 
dye is easily dissolved, and works on 
the fibre slowly, giving level dyeings. 
(See recipe 106, this issue.) 





Recipe No. 102. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Indol Blue on 100 pounds cotton yarn. 


Mordant cotton in the usual way with 
Sumac and Tartar Emetic. 
Wash off and dye in a bath with 
13 lbs. Indol Blue R. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman S8t., New York.) 
2 lbs. Alum. 


Enter in yarn luke warm ; bring tem- 
perature slowly up to 185° while turn- 
ing, and turn to shade at that heat. 

Indol Blue produces fine indigo shades 
of blue, that are fast and will not run 
into white when woven together. This 
dye is fast to light and rubbing, and 
will combine readily with other basic 
dyes. It works on the yarn very evenly, 
and the cost of dyeing is moderate. 

Recire No. 108. 
Orange on Cotton Flannel. 
Klondike Yellow and Orange on 100 
pounds cotton flannel. 

Prepare dye bath with 

1} lbs. Klondike Yellow G G. 
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14 lbs. Klondike Orange R R. 


(The HannaSchoellkopf Co., 135 No. 
Water St., Philade!phia.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in cloth at 170°; bring to boil 
while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. 

The combination here shown works 
well on cloth or yarn, lifting the dyes 
equally on the fibre, which insures even 
and level dyeing. The Klondike series 
of colors combine well together, and 
with other direct dyes, and can be 
worked to advantage on all goods. (See 
recipes 81 and 93, showing the effect 
of these dyes used alone. ) 

REcIPE No. 104. 
Dark Indigo Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Reduced Indigo on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 

Have bath water of 100 gallons at 

a temperature of 122° F.; add to it 
8 lbs. Reducteur. 
Stir up and add to the same bath 


10 quarts Reduced Indigo. 


(ihe Jaeck Bros. Co., 63.63 North llth 
. Biooklyn,N. Y. 


Stir; “allow to settle; skim off froth; 
and add enough yarn to comfortably lie 
in the bath; give one turn; let lie un- 
der the bath for 10 or 15 minutes; lift 
out; wring; let air, and repeat the 
operation. After airing, pass through 
a slightly acidulated bath. The more 
dippings the darker the shade will be. 
By giving the yarn one or more dip- 
pings the shade becomes darker, as it 
oxidizes when exposed to the air; and 
by keeping the yarn under the bath each 
time it is entered, the dyer can judge 
of the number of dippings needed to pro- 
duce any required shade. (See recipe 
100, this issue.) 





Recipe No. 105 
Light Brown on Coarse Worsted. 
Chrome Brown R O on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Chrome Brown R O. 
(Victor Koech! & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
New York ) 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
8 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 


Enter in yarn at 120°; bring to boil 
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while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat, then add to bath 

24 lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
and turn at boil for three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Chrome Brown R O is an exceedingly 
fast color, producing a variety of brown 
shades. The developing with Bichro- 
mate of Potash makes it an extra fast 
color, 
goods or raw stock to equal advantage. 


and can be applied on piece 


RECIPE No. 106. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Diphenyl Citronine on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Dipheny] Citronine G. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Owing to the fine shades of dark and 
light yellows produced with Dipheny] 
Citronine G, it will be very useful in 
itself and for combining with other di- 
It lifts on the color evenly, 
(See 


rect dyes. 
and the cost of dyeing is small. 
recipe 101, this issue). 


Recirve No. 107. 
Wine Color on Coarse Worsted Yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Enophine Crimson. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 


St , New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Enophine produces a full, bluish 
shade of crimson. The dye goes on 
slowly and dyes perfectly level shades 
It will combine with simi- 
It is fast and will not 


on the fibre. 
lar acid dyes. 
rub off. 


108. 


Dark Olive Green on Coarse 
Worsted Yarn. 


Fustic Liquor M on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Mordant for 14 hours at boil, with 


ReciPe No. 


Very 


3 lbs. Bichromate of potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Wash and dye in a bath with 


10 lbs. Extract Fustie Liquor M. 


(4tamford Mfg. Co., 1388 Front St., 
New York.) 


8 lbs. Alizarine G B. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter in yarn at 160° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

For combining with alizarines, and 
other similar dyes, Fustic Liquor M 
will be found of great value, on account 
of its pureness and brilliancy. It pro- 
duces in itself, a very fine shade of 
golden yellow. (See recipe 76, show- 
ing Alizarine Blue G B, in combination 
with Logwood N, and recipe 83, show- 
ing another combination of this Alizar- 
ine with Fustic Liquor N.) 


REcIPE No. 109. 

Red on Cotton Flannel. 
Acridine Orange G and Rhodamine 3 G 
on 100 pounds cotton flannel. 

Mordant in the usual way with Tan- 
nic Acid and Tartar Emetic, and dye in 
a bath with 

14 oz. New Acridine Orange G. 
44 oz. Rhodamine 3 G, 


(Cc. Bischoff & Co., 87 
Place, New York.) 


Enter in cloth at 90° F. Bring tem- 
perature up to 120°, and turn to shade 
at that heat, 

The above two dyes combine well 


Park 


together, and by varying the propor- 


tions, some very fine shades can be 


produced. 


Recire No. 110. 
Blue on Coarse Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Lanacyl Navy Blue B on 100 
pounds wool yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2lbs.Alizarine Lanacyl Navy BlueB 


(Wm. J. Matheson, & Co, 182 Front 
St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F; bring to boil 
while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat, then add 

5 lbs. Acetic Acid 
and turn 20 minutes more at boil. 
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Alizarine Lanacy] Navy Blue B dyes 
a very fast shade of blue, and, on ac- 
count of its being a one-dip dye, it will 
be of great value to many dyers. It 
does not bleed or rub off, and for dye- 
ing piece goods, it will be found well 
adapted on account of its going on the 
fibre slowly and level. (See recipes 51 
and 56, for effect of Alizarine Lanacyl 
Blue 3 B, and of Violet Bb.) 


Recive No. 111. 
Light Brown on Cotton Yara. 
Direct Brown 5095 on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Direct Brown 5095. 
[The Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden 
Lune, N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter in boil and turn to 
shade at that heat. 

Direct Brown dyes very fine cutch 
shades, and can be relied upon to give 
The shades, 


are very fast, and by 


yarn at 


level results. whether 
light or dark, 
combining the above dye with Direct 
Navy Blue, as shown in recipe 61, dark 
shades can be produced with very little 
cost. (See recipe 39, showing this dye 


on cotton knit-goods. ) 


Recive No. 112. 
Blue on Silk Goods. 
Glacier Blue on 100 pounds silk piece 
goods. 
Run one hour at 190° F. in a broken 
soap bath, with the addition of 


12 oz. Glacier Blue. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New 
York.) 


Glacier Blue produces fine greenish 
shades of blue on silk and 
being such a clear color, dyers of silk 


wool. It 


and wool can produce any shade of blue 


they may want, by combining it with 
It is fast and dyes level 


other colors. 
on the fibre. (See recipe 82 for a light 
blue on worsted yarn.) 


New Dyes. 


We give in this issue a number of 
recipes containing dyes that have not 
our Supple- 


heretofore appeared in 


meat. 


Recipe 97 furnishes an excellent 
method for obtaining a pink on 
worsted yarn, from Rouge de Lyon 
A, furnished by Sykes & Street, New 
York. This dye is used on wool in a 
neutral bath, that is, without the ad- 
tion of any mordant. The bath is not 
thoroughly exhausted, and is usually 
retained for future The color 
produced is very fast to light, air and 
strong soap, and fairly fast to sul- 
phuring, making it of special interest 
for blanket headings and _ similar 
work. 

Particular attention is called to 
recipes 106 and 104, showing the use 
of Reduced Indigo, furnished by The 
Jaeck Bros. Co., of Brooklyn, in the 
producticn of a wide range of blue 
shades, from a light to a very dark, 
op worsted yarn. Our dyer’s com- 
ments will be read with undoubted in- 
terest on the part of dyers. 

John J Keller & Co., New York, fur- 
nish their Diphenyl Citronine G in 
recipes 101 and 106, for the production 
of two shades of yellow on cotton 
This dye is adapted for dyeing 
cotton yarn, raw stock and piece 
goods, also for union The 
coior is fast to light, washing, chloride 
of lime, acid, alkali and hot pressing, 
is consequently a 


use, 


Yarn. 


goods. 


and being soluble 
very useful article. 

Recipe 102 shows a blue on cotton 
yarn, obtained from the use of Indol 
Blue R, furnished by the New York & 
Boston Dyewood Co., New York. This 
dye has been recently introduced as a 
basic coloring matter, which, on ac- 
count of its excellent properties de- 
serves to be mentioned among the 
best of indigo substantives for cotton 
and linen dyeing. The method of its 
use may be noticed in the recipe. On 
cotton and linen, this dye yields bril- 
liant, full indigo shades as regards 
fastness to washing, this dye is simi- 
lar to indigo. The is fast to 
acids and very fast against light. It 
will serve as well for bottoming as for 
topping indigo, and is very well suited 
for topping substantive cotton dyeing 
direct, this being especially valuable 
for dyeing linen, on account of its 
penetrating the fibre well. The dye 


color 
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possesses excellent qualities for color- 
ing jute and silk. 

We think dyers will be much please 
with the results obtained from the use 
of Chrome Brown R O, furnished by 
Victor Koechl & Co., New York, as 
seen in recipe 105 for obtaining a light 
brown on coarse worsted. We direct 
attention to our dyer’s comments. 

An excellent wine color on coarse 
worsted yarn is seen in recipe 107, ob- 
tained from Enophine Crimson, fur- 
nished by the Anchor Color Manufac- 
turing Co., New York. This dye is 
adapted for plush goods as well as 
wool or yarn, and is a very fast color. 
It has met with favor wherever it has 
been used in the dyehouse. Many ex- 
cellent shades can be obtained from 
its use in connection with Cocanine B, 
furnished by the same house. 


Synthetic Indigo. 


The Textile Manufacturer of Man- 
chester, England, in one of its late is- 
sues calls the attention of its readers 
to the new and formidable competitor 
against natural indigo that has arisen 
in the synthetical indigo brought last 
summer into the market by the Badi- 
sche Anilin and Soda Fabrik. 

Now, in dyeing, as well as in every 
other branch of commerce = and 
science, progress is inevitable. 
Though a thing may be good, still it 
always must succumb in the struggle 
with something better. Whenever a 
new product is brought into the mar- 
ket the color-makers issue directions 
for its application and give full parti- 
culars as to its properties, in order to 
acquaint the user with its nature. 
These directions are intended to give 
the dyer a hint as to what he may ex- 
pect. Of course, it must be left to 
practical men to adapt them to their 
particular requirements for which 
they are wanted for the time being. 
This point is one of the chief tasks of 
the practical dyer, and is not less im- 
portant than the exact matching of 
shades. The color-makers know just 
as well as the dyers that if worked 
under different conditions after the 
same method, different results will 
and must arise. 


As already mentioned, the indigo 
pure (Synthetic Indigo) of the Badi- 
sche Anilin and Soda Fabrik is noth- 
ing else but indigo, which is the same 
blue coloring matter as contained in 
natural indigo. Its properties are 
therefore identical in every respect 
with those of the latter. 

Wool, as well as cotton and silk, can 
be dyed with it in any vat used for 
indigo, and it cannot be detected even 
by analysis whether the natural or 
the artificially made indigo has been 
used. It consequently would be to the 
dyer a question of price only which of 
the two to employ, did not the arti- 
ficial indigo possess other advantages 
overbalancing the natural. It is a 
well known fact that natural indigo 
varies in strength and purity, and 
that the price, owing to the good or 
bad crops, is subject to great fluctua- 
tions. These fluctuations make it a 
difliicult matter for the dyer to choose 
the most favorable moment for buy- 
ing, and the varying, changing quality 
of the indigo often curtails the possi- 
bility of making the right selection in 
the quality. 

The synthetic indigo, on the other 
hand, is delivered in a uniform 
quality of a standard strength. Flue- 
tuations, such as occur with the na- 
tural indigo, are therefore excluded. 
The paste has, besides, the advantage 
that it is sold in the ground state, 
thus saving grinding and being al- 
ways ready for use. Different kins 
of natural indigo are in the mark t; 
for instance, Java, containing from 79 
to 80 per cent. indigotine; Bens 1 
testing 60 to 70 per cent; Kurps), 
from 30 to 55 per cent. and even quali- 
ties below 30 per cent. 

In the face of such differences, it is 
extremely difficult, and in fact almost 
impossible, to judge the exact coloring 
strength by appearance of the article 
or by breaking it. In analyzing, it 
has been found that lots sold as one 
quality of indigo vary in themselves, 
and even samples drawn from the 
same chest have been proved to dif- 
fer as much as 7 to 8 per cent. in in- 
digotine, though by appearance it was 
scarcely distinguishable. Chemical 










analysis, therefore, when buying na- 

tural indigo, is oply of value if one is 
quite certain that the sample repre- 
sents the average bulk. Furthermore, 
it should be borne in mind that the 
methods of indigo analysis adopted in 
practice do not always give reliable 
results. 

For some time indigotine has been 
extracted from natural indigo, and 
this product brought into the market 
under the name of refined indigo. Of 
course it is also subject to the same 
fluctuations in price as natural indigo 
itself. Efforts have also been made in 
India and other countries to obtain a 
more uniform quality in the manufac- 
ture, but it appears that the experi- 
ments have not been successful, for 
the qualities which are sold in the 
market still differ just as much as 
ever. 

The dyer who lays stress upon 
the purity of shade of the in 
digo has the certainty, when using the 
artificial indigo, that he is using the 
purest quality which can be commer- 
cially obtained, especially the pure in- 
digo of the Badische Anilin and Soda 
Fabrik. 

Summing up, the dyer has, when 
using pure indigo, a uniform quality, 
which, as a paste, is ready for use, 
and can also compete in price with 
the best obtained from the indigo 
plant. He does not therefore run the 
risk of a wrong speculation in buying 
and knows exactly what he is buying. 
He need not wait for the moment 
which he considers best for making 
his purchases, and he can obtain the 
indigo pure in any quantity, from the 
smallest to the largest, at any time, 
according to his requirements. We 
need not go into details as regails the 
dyeing of indigo pure, there being no 
difference from natural indigo in this 
respect. For dyeing and printing cot- 
ton and siik, indigo pure, of course, 
can be used exactly the same as nat- 
ural, 

Cotton piece dyers will be interested 
in the new process, according to which 
the cotton cloth is prepared before 
dyeing with a solution of glue of simi- 
lar substances in order to obtain fuller 
shades of particular beauty and fast- 
ness. 
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Mercerization. 


An unusually long interval has 
elapsed between the application by 
Thomas & Prevost, of Crefield, for 
their latest English patent and its ae- 
ceptance. The complete specification 
was lodged on April 14th, 1897, and it 
was accepted on April 14th, 1898. The 
firm now claim to have discovered 
that a higher degree of gloss may be 
obtained if the goods are submitted to 
pressure during the washing out, or 
at any rate before drying. Any 
method may be employed to produce 
the stretched condition. It is, how- 
ever, sufficient if the shrinking is pre- 
vented either wholly or in part whilst 
it is undergoing Mercer's treatment 
by winding it firmly upon cops, bob- 
bins, spools, drums, or rollers. As the 





fibre has a strong tendency to shrink 
whilst it is undergoing Mercer's treat- 
ment, and as this is oppesed in this 
way a powerful internal tension must 
be set up in this case also. That is to 
say, directly the tendency of the fibre 
or fabric to shrink is opposed to a 
greater or less extent by mechanical 
means a condition of tension is always 
produced, or the already shrunk fibre 
or fabric may be stretched. If pres- 
sure is employed before the drying, 
the gloss so obtained is completely un- 
affected by washing and is scarcely 
diminished even by a lengthy boiling. 
If the pressure is employed after the 
drying has taken place it is true that 
an increased gloss may still be ob- 
tained, but this is not fast and disap- 
pears upon the material being made 
wet. The pressure may be exerted 
either in places only, by the use of 
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profiled or shaped pressure cylinders, 
the 


is desired 


for example, or upon whole sur 


face, according as it to ob 


tain either separate glossy parts or 


patterns or entirely glossy 
In 


invention 


an ma 


terial. out 


this 


practically 
the fibre 
to simultaneous stretching 


carrying 
or fabric is 
submitted 
and strong pressing action whilst it is 
undergoing Mercer's 


treatment, or 


washing out by any suitable means 
such as calenders, beating or beetling 
An almost 


equally high degree of gloss may be 


mechanism, or rollers. 
produced when the pressure is exerted 
after the removal of the lye, and even 
after the acid has been removed from 
the fibre which has been treated by 
Mercer's process, as the fibre becomes 
so soft and impressionable during the 
process that it is highly susceptible to 
The 


inventors, 


pressure. above discovery, 
the 
position that the silky gloss produced 
the treatment of 


stretched by 


say 
the gives rise to sup- 
in a 


Mercer's pro- 


by cotton 
condition 
cess is also attributable to the internal 
pressure produced by the tension of 
the fibre and therefore that it is fast 
or unaffected washing only 
cause it is at once fixed by the pres- 
sing action whilst Mercer's treatment 


by be- 


is taking place, owing to the special 
qualities of the fibre. 

Fig. 1 is a view in elevation of the 
apparatus for this process; Fig. 2 is a 
diagram showing the course taken by 
the goods in passing through; Fig. 3 
is the tension regulation device. 

The mercerized goods are wound off 
the roller “x,” pass downward around 
the roller “d” between the rollers “d” 
and “e,” and then pass to the roller 
“ge”? upon which they are wound. Up- 
on each side of the roller “x” a brake 
the of 
which the tension of the goods is at- 
tained. The pressure on the goods is 
effected between the “d” and 
“e” by the downward pressure of the 
roller “e” obtained by means of the 
” The manner of driv- 
—_: and “g’’ 
can be clearly seen from the drawing. 


dise is arranged, by agency 


rollers 


hand wheels “f. 


ing the rollers and “e 


WORLD 


Harry Harding Bosworth. 

We give, 
Harry H 

ed the Textile World’s gold medal, as 


herewith, a portrait of 


fSosworth, who was award 
a member of the graduating class of 
the Textile School connected with the 
Museum and School of 
Philadelphia, at the 
that were 
June 9, 1898, 
for the best final examina 
tions and term work in dyeing. Mr. 
native of Massachu 
setts, twenty-one years of age, but has 
lived most of his time in Minneapolis, 


Pennsylvania 
Art, 
commencement 
held at that 


Industrial] 
exercises 
institution 
results in 


Bosworth is a 


HARKY H. BOSWORTH 

education 
He went to the textile 
school to prepare himself for the com- 
mercial part the textile 
and has completed there a two years’ 


Minn., receiving his school 


at that place. 
business, 


of 


course of study. 


The making a blend that will spin 
to 20's and 22's count in carded wool- 
ens is not a task for a tyro, if it shall 
be fit to stand the strain of a power 


loom. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
ertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


EXTILE WORLD. 
pertaining to textile processes, 


Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 


presse. 
publication, 


An Indigo Color. 
Editor Textile World 
Will you please give me a good recipe 
for obtaining a light and dark shade of 
navy blue on worsted yarn? 
Tennessee. 


W. F. G. 


We would suggest that our advertisers 
be written to, as we are certain that 
some of them can furnish valuable 
recipes for producing this color in a num- 
ber of shades. We shall represent in our 
July Dyers’ Supplement, samples of 
worsted yarn that we should think would 
answer the purposes of this inquiry. 


Linen Toweling. 


Editor Textile World: 


Can you tell me what mill in this coun- 
try manufactures linen toweling, and 
also the amount of such goods imported? 

Penn. 8S. H. H. 


The Stevens Linen Works, Webster, 
Mass., make such goods. The product of 
these works is sold by Nevins & Co., New 
York and Boston. There are no separate 
statistics showing the amount of impor- 
tation of these goods. They are included 
under the general term of manufactures 
of flax. 





Braiding Machines. 


Editor Textile World: 

Kindly advise us if you know of any 
firm in the State of New Jersey that 
makes braiding machines. We are in the 
market for some and believe there its a 
machine made there, but have forgotten 
the name? C7. A 


We do not remember any firm in the 
state of New Jersey that makes braiding 
machines. The firm of Thun & Jansen, 
Reading, Penn., build braiding machines, 
and it is probable that this is the firm 
that you have in mind, and we would sug- 
gest your writing to them. 


The Round Cotton Bale. 
Editor Textile World: 

Can you tell me whether the cylindrical 
cotton bale meets with favor among the 
cotton brokers of New York? 

Alabama. G. C. Hf. 


In a recent letter from the secretary of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, this 


Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


bale was incidentally alluded to, in con- 
nection with the fact that bales of cyl- 
indrical form do not constitute a good 
delivery on a future contract, to the ef- 
fect that it is well received by this fra- 
ternity, as keeping the in good 
condition, because of its covering. 


cotton 


Cost and Weight of Cotton. 


Editor Textile World; 


Will you kindly inform me what was 
the cost per pound of cotton, and what 
was the average weight per bale during 
the year of 1897? I assume that the 
weight varies in different years. 

Connecticut, Ss. B. H. 


We understand by this query in regard 
to the cost, that it refers to the market 
value of cotton. Taking midling upland 
cotton as a standard upon which prices 
are based, we will say that for the season 
of 1896-97, the highest price was 8 7-8 
cents, and the lowest 7 cents per pound, 
and for the calendar year of 1897, the 
highest was 8 1-16 cents per pound, and 
the lowest 53-4 cents. The average 
weight of the bales for the season of 1896- 
97 was 502 pounds gross. 





Low Cost Goods for Pants. 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you give us the names of parties 
who manufacture cotton-worsted, cassi- 
mere and cheviot pants goods, at or be- 
low 25 cents per yard? 

Georgia R. M. L. 

If there is anyone making goods at this 
low cost, we should say that they could 
be found with James Talcott, 108 Frank- 
lin St., New York. 


Army Goods. 


Editor Textile World: 


I have been told that the same specifi- 
cations are sent out by the army and 
navy departments, for fabrics for cloth- 
ing for the soldiers and seamen, as dur- 
ing the Mexican and Civil wars. Is my 
information correct? 

Rhode Island. WW. & PF. 


We put this question to the quarter- 
master of the United States army, and he 
replies that ‘“‘the purchases of clothing 
during the Mexican and Civil wars were 
made according to standard samples, and 
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not upon specifications, as has been the 
case of recent years. 


Classification of Middling Cotton. 
Editor Textile World: 

Has there been any change in the clas- 
sification of middling upland cotton with- 
in the last fifty years? 

Massachusetts, oH. Oi. 


We have submitted this inquiry to some 
New 
statement, we 


of the oldest cotton merchants in 
York, upon their 
should say that there has been no mate- 


and, 


rial changes in the classifications of this 
standard grade of within the 
period Walter T. Miller, New 
York, who has been in the cotton trade 
for more than fifty years, writes that the 


cotton 


named, 


classification in the New York market, of 
this grade, has hardly been changed at 
all for the last fifty years. Mr. Miller 
thus: “‘We are not subjected to 
that other 
Early in each season the crop is good, 
and middling is likely to be scarce. The 
tendency is to make the grade slightly 
better at that time until the later pick- 
ings appear,when the middling del:veries 
are lower in grade. The Continental 
tolerably regular. In 
Liverpool. the grade of middling always 
was below New York. Their low mid- 
dling, and grades below, are better than 
For all sta- 


writes 


the influences markets are. 


classification is 


ours, and they always were. 
tistical purposes the valuations of mid- 
dling in all markets are near enough cor- 
rect. For other purposes, the observa- 
tions above noted may be taken into con- 


sideration.” 





Fur Bands. 


Editor Textile World 
Will you please send me the address of 
some dealer in fur bands, suitable for 
slippers and woolen mitts, about three- 
quarters or one inch wide 

Texas. G. 8. 


We think fur bands can be obtained of 
most any furrier, but we would give the 
address of Lehburger & Asher, 46 Chaun- 
cy St., Boston, Mass., who can probably 


furnish the needed article. 


Printed Silk Fabric. 
Editor Textile World: 

Enclosed find two pieces of printed silk 
fabric. Can you inform me if the white 
sample can be printed the same as the 
striped one, and where can I get a piece 
of twenty yards printed. The white 
fabric, I have an idea, might be dyed 
one color, say for instance yellow, and 
the black printed on it. 

New York. G. H. 
are knitted. 


The samples sent The col- 


ored one had the yarn dyed in the skein 
and so woven. We doubt 
the white fabric can be 
count of its great elasticity. However 
we have given.our correspondent the 
name of a concern that will be able to 
do the work, if anybody. 


very much if 
printed, on ac- 





Silk Heel and Toe. 


Editor Textile World: 

In answer to a question in our June 
issue, referring to hosiery with silk heel 
and toe, we spoke of this being knit on a 
double ribbed machine. It was a slip; 
we intended to say a two feed ribber. 





Waste on Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me the percentage of 
waste of middling and strict-good mid- 
dling cotton, through one opener and 
three pickers; also total percentage of 
waste on yarn spun from that cotton. I 
should also like to know whether it is 
better to dye the cotton for ginghams in 
the raw state, or in the chain. 

Mass. A B® 
furnish our cor- 
respondent an exact answer to his ques- 
tions. We have an estimate at hand of 
the waste that was made in passing an 
of cotten weighing 100,320 pounds 
through the several processes of picking 
and carding 


We have no data to 


invoice 


The actual loss was as fol- 
lows: Saching, 2950 pounds; 
seed, 1174 


card 


hoops, 1845 
pounds; cotton 


waste, 945 


pounds; fan 
strippings, 2165 
floor waste, 
total, 10 - 


pounds; 


pounds; oily card, 388 pounds; 


518 pounds; batting, 971 pounds; 
806 pounds. 

This shows a loss of about ten per cent. 
We will explain that this cotton was put 
through doubled 
through railway heads, two sets of draw- 
ing, and three ma- 
chines. We think there 
might be economy in the waste account 
by the use of 


double carding and 


processes of roving 
that possibly 
revolving flat cards. In 
regard to dveing yarn for ginghams, we 
that the best would 


should say method 


be to color in the chain. 





Duck Cloth. 


Editor Textile World: 

We enclose herewith 
duck, 64x80. We suppose that the warp is 
drawn into the harnesses, two in front 
and two in back, and then repeated. 
What we would like to know is how the 
double filling is twisted before it is wov- 
en. After thread is spun on a ring frame 
what is the next thing to be done to get 
the thread double and twisted? 

Georgia. J.J. B. 


a small sample of 


The filling for the piece of goods sent 
us can be made in two ways; either on a 
Should a quiller 


twister or on a quiller. 
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be used, run the yarn two ends into one 
twist 
and, at the same time, put it on a bobbin 


Your 


which will give it a very slight 


that will enable it to weave off. 


idea of the arrangement of the warp 


threads in the harnesses is all right, al- 
though it can be done on two harnesses. 


The cloth is two picks, single 


yarn, nm a 


shed. This can be done with cams or 


with Dobbie heads. 


Cellulose for Manufactaring Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World 

On page 22 of your June issue, I notice 
an article on coating fabrics with nitro 
cellulose, and mention is made of a 
patent for improvements in the art of 
coating with this compound Can you 
tell me where | can get the specifications 
of this patent? 

R. IL. E. T. 

The patent refers to coating fabrics of 
permeable materials with nitro-cellulose 
compound and products produced there- 
by, and is the invention of an English- 
man, who has taken out letters patent in 
this country, No. 602,797, which will furn- 
ish all the necessary information. 


Peruvian Cotton. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you give me any information about 
Peruvian Cotton, as we are about to try 
some at this mill, and would like to get 
posted a little in advance. I would like 
to know the length and nature of the 
staple, and if it is for fine or coarse num- 
bers, and the kind of goods it is mostly 
used for, and the “twist constant,’’ for 
hosiery yarn 

Conn, We ie Te 


Most 
is known as 


of the Peruvian cotton imported 


rough Peruvian, and is 
used in our woolen mills, mixed 
that 


mills how- 


largely 
with 
very conslderably. 


wool, as it resembles staple 
There are 
ever in this country that use this cotton 
alone, such as is the case with some of the 
Fall The staple 
of this cotton is strong, and will average, 
This cotton 


degree with 


tiver mills and others. 


we should say, 1 3-8 inches. 
least 


does not compete in the 


American cotton In regard to a “twist 
constant,’’ for this cotton, we donotthink 
it is possible to get a correct one, as the 


cotton varies in staple and fineness so 


much. One has to be governed entirely 


by his judgment in putting in the re- 
quired twist. We have given the name 
of a party to our correspondent who will 
furnish him with valuable information 
concerning his inquiries. 


East Indian Monsoons. 


Editor Textile World: 
When do the South Western monsoons 
in East India begin? 


Pennsylvania. J. B. 


note that 
different times, 
May and June. The 
earliest date within this period at which 


Taking the a years, We 
this monsoon begins at 
in the months of 
this monsoon appeared was May 26, and 
the latest date was June 21. 


Dress Goods Wanted. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you furnish mé 
that make dress 
likely to have machinery on 
weave 54 to 56-inch dyed 
goods to weizh 8 to 10 ounces? 
Penn, xm &.¢ 


a list of mills 
would be 
hand to 


sSerges 


with 
goods, and 
piece 


At the 
think of any mill 


moment, we do not 
that has machinery 
enough for such goods, except the 
Mills Mass. If 
any other mills that can make 
pleased to hear 


present 


wide 
Arlington Lawrence, 
there are 
these goods, we should be 


from them 


The Revenue Tax. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please inform me what the 
stamp tax is to be on bank checks, bonds 
and telegraph dispatches? 

New Hampshire 


which went into effect 


debentures, or 


The stamp tax 
July 1, on 
cates of stock and indebtedness 
after July 1, 1898, on each $100 of 
bank check, draft or 


deposit 


bonds, certifi- 
issued 
face 
value, 5 cents; cer- 
tificate of 


money order at sight, 


drawing interest, or 


2 cents; telegraphic 
dispatch, 1 cent 


Thread Combination. 
Editor Textile World: 

What is the name of the new company 
that includes the Willimantic Co. with 
others? I refer to the new consolidation 
of thread mills Ww.Cc 

Mass 


Amer- 
can Thread Company Consolidation, and 


The name of this company is The 


will include, besides the Willimantic Co., 
the Merrick Thread Holyoke, 
Mass.; the William Clark Co., of Wes- 
terly, R. I.; the Glasgow Thread Co., of 
Worcester, Mass.: the Kerr Thread Co., 

Fall River, Mass.; the Iladley Thread 
Co., of Holyoke, Mass., and the Barstow 
Thread Providence R. I. The 
new company is to be capitalized at $18,- 
000,000. About half the new securities will 
be held in England and the other half in 


Co.. of 


co., of 


America. 


Placing Engine on Dead Centre. 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you please explain how to place an 
engine on the dead center? 

Chicago, Il. Cc. B. 
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Turn the engine toward the desired cen- 
ter until the crosshead has approached to 
within two or three inches of the end of 
its travel, and make a mark on the guide 
corresponding to the edge of the cross- 
head; also make fast temporarily a tram 
or pointer with its point close to the rim 
of the fly wheel and place a chalk mark 
on the wheel to coincide with this 
pointer. 

Turn the engine past the center until 
the edge of the crosshead and the mark 
on the guide come exactly in line again. 
Make another mark on the rim of the 
fly wheel at the pointer. 

Now divide the distance on the fly 
wheel between the two marks equally, 
and place the new mark where it exactly 
meets the pointer and the crank will be 
on the center. 





New Publications. 


Bulletin of The National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, for June, 1898, 
has just been issued by the Association, 
S. N. D. North, secretary. This quarter- 
ly magazine is the only recognized official 
organ of the wool manufacturers of the 
United States. The first article in this 
number is entitled the ‘Development of 
the American Export Trade,’’ contribu- 
ted by Secretary North, and is devoted to 
such considerations as the fruit of pro- 
tection; the duties on raw materials; Im- 
ports and Exports of textile manufac- 
tures; and the position occupied by the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museums, in 
their relation to our commerce. Sub- 
scription price $2 a year; single copies, 50 
cents, 


Yale Review, for May. New Haven, 
Conn.; Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 
This number of the quarterly journal for 
the scientific discussion of economic, po- 
litical and social questions, published un- 
der the supervision of professors of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., has just 
appeared, with the following articles: 
The Cuban Revolt and the Constitution 
Ancient and Modern Hindu Gilds; Bank 
Clearings, Interest Rates and Politics; 
Two Plans for Currency Reform; The 
Concentration of Industry in the United 
States. 


Cotton Spinning, by William Whittam, 
Jr. Providence, R. I.: C. A. M. 
Praray & Co. This is a book of 75 pages, 
being the second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Mr. Whittam’s book on Cotton 
Spinning that was primarily published in 
1885, and intended for the use of students 
of cotton spinning, to aid them in their 
preparation for the examinations in this 
subject held by the City and Guilds of 
London. The questions set at the May 
«xamination of 1889, with answers, make 
up the contents of this book. This work 
has always been regarded as helpful te 
the students in cotton manufacturing. 


Industrial Supremacy. This is the title 
of a pamphlet of an address deliv- 
ered at the annual commencement of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia, June 9, 1898, 
by Alfred Clarke, secretary of the Home 
Market Club, Boston. 


Summer Resorts and Tours. The Boston 
& Maine R. R. has issued a series of 
pamphlets, with numerous illustrations 
and maps, showing places of interest to 
those seeking pleasant places of resort 
during the summer months in the Monad- 
nock Mountain region, Lake Memphre- 
magog and vicinity, and other places 
throughout New Hampshire and Maine. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, 
for July. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price $ per year. The first article 
in this number is an extremely interest- 
ing one of a series, entitled ‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of Colonies,’ which is especially 
timely, due to the possibility of the 
United States soon embarking in a sys- 
tem of colonial extension. A _ copiously 
illustrated article also appears in this 
number, on “The Methods and Instru- 
ments Used in the United States Weath- 
er Bureau.”’ An article on “Bird Life,”’ 
with numerous illustrations also appears 
in this issue. A second article of the 
series on ‘‘Philosophy of Manual Train- 
ing’’ appears, describing the methods of 
this important branch of education. 


Anthracine Acid Colors. Wm. J. Math- 
eson & Co., New York, have just is- 
sued a pattern card showing colors ob- 
tained from this dye, the principal ad- 
vantage of which for dyeing fast shades 
on wool consists in being adapted for 
dyeing on a chrome bottom as well as a 
single bath. 


Tannin Orange R and New Phosphine 
G. This is the title of a color pam- 
phlet issued by Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
New York, for the purpose of showing 
certain self shades obtained from these 
dyes in combination with other basic col- 
ors printed and discharged on white and 
on a bottom dyed with diamine colors. 


Naphtylaminschwarz S and other dyes 
are represented in a color pattern 
card issued by Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
New York, which dyers will find to their 
interest to write for. 


Diamine Colors on Mercerized Cotton 
Linings. Wm. J. Matheson & Co.,, 
New York, have just issued a color card 
under the above heading. Different 
methods are given for dyeing mercerized 
cotton linings, because cotton thus treat- 
ed takes up dyestuff quicker than goods 
unmercerized. Dyers interested in such 
products would do well to write to this 
concern for the color card. 


Rope Transmission. Chicago, Ill.: H. 
Channon Co. A treatise on this sub- 

ject has recently been issued by H. Chan- 
non & Co., dealers in rope for transmis- 


Sion of power, Chicago, Ill. In issuing 


this pamphlet, the company calls atten- 
tion to the fact that for many years they 
have been selling large quantities of rop: 
for transmission of power, which they 
have branded as the “Ajax.’"’ This rope 
is made of only the longest and best 
manila fibre that is produced, and laid 
up in a lubricant of the company’s own 
preparation. Aside from the advertising 
character of the treatise, it contains val- 
uable matter well worth the reading by 
any mill engineer. The treatise will be 
sent, no doubt, upon application to the 
company. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Davidson Fan Wheel. The Massachu- 
setts Fan Co., whose main office is 
at 641 Exchange Building, 53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., has issued an attractive 
new catalogue under the foregoing head- 
ing, illustrating its fans. This company 
are ventilating engineers, contractors 
and builders of the Davidson ventilating 
fan wheeis and other forms of ventilating 
apparatus for use in mills, schoolhouses 
public buildings and for general ventila- 
tion. The form of the blade, in this fan 
is claimed te be one of its most valuable 
features, and to be so constructed that, 
in revolving, it cuts through the greatest 
amount of air, and carries its load 
equally along the whole working surface, 
and thus avoids carrying the greatest 
weight at the periphery) It is claimed 
that a uniform delivery is thus obtained 
over the whole surface of discharge, with 
out reflex action or back lash. The 
blades are made from the best quality of 
mild flange steel, of extra weight, proper 
ly formed on moulds, thus insuring uni- 
formity in all particulars. The blades are 
carefully riveted to a heavy wrought iron 
ring encircling the blade ends, also to 
Norway iron clips, which, in turn, ar 
threaded and screwed into the cast iron 
hub. The boxes are of the self-oiling 
type, with babbitted journal bearings. 
The oil from a reservoir below. is con- 
veyed to the shaft by wicking, affordin; 
ample lubrication. The babbitted por- 
tion of the box is removable, and can be 
replaced at a small cost. The company 
will build, if so requested, their fans wit 
ball and socket boxes, on either or both 
ends of the fan, with removable graphite 
and bronze bushings, without extra 
charge. The catalogue will be sent to 
anyone writing for it. 





Industrial News. 


The Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. L., have received 
another order for revolving flat cards 
supplied with the new top flat grinding 
arrangement and improved doffer slow 
motion, from the May’s Landing Water 
Power Co., May's Landing, N. J. They 
have also received the entire order for 
machinery, including picking machinery, 
revolving flat cards, electric stop motion, 
drawing frames, slubbing, intermediate 
and roving frames, and improved new 
pattern spinning frames, from the Kins- 
ton Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C They 
have also received a repeat order for rov- 
ing frames and spinning frames from the 
Sycamore Mills, Sycamore, Ala. 


The W. A. Jones Foundry and Machine 
Co., 55 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIL, 
whose advertisement appears in this 
issue, are, at the present time, quite busy 
upon orders for power transmission ma- 
chinery. Their capacity is large for the 
turning out and prompt filling of orders 
for shafting, pulleys, hangers, gearing, 
take-ups, friction clutches, ete., and will 
be pleased to mail their latest catalogue 
to mill owners about to enlarge their fa- 
cilities or build new works. 


~The Pepper Mfg. Co., 
chine builders, Lakeport, N. H., are mak- 
ing many improvements and changes, as 
are required to produce the many differ- 
ent kind of fabrics which are being called 
for, particularly in plain and rib striped 
work in guages running closely to the ex- 
tremes, from the coarse Klondike stock- 
ings, as well as boys’ sweaters in ribbed 
work, to the fine guage plain stripes in 


knitting ma- 
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sporting goods. Notwithstanding the de- 
pression in trade, this company have but 
little reason to complain, as they have 
had, and are still receiving, sufficient or- 
ders to enable them to keep their works 


} 


in full operation. 
John J. Ryan, wholesale dealer in cot- 
ton, wool and merino waste, Troy, N. Y 


removed from Adams St., into more 
commodious quarters at 145 River St. 


H. Brinton & Co., builders of seamless 
and rib knitting machinery for hosiery 
and underwear, Philadelphia, have been, 
and still are, very busy in all of their 
lines of machinery building. 


The Lamb Manufacturing Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., have opened a knitting 
machine department in the Wool Ex- 
change Building, room 505, New York 
City, under the management of E. D. 
Sanborn, who has been connected with 
the company for nearly twenty-five years. 


James Taylor, 835 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, has, we believe, the largest and 
most comprehensive stock of knitting ma- 
chinery that can be found in America. 
He has recently been obliged to rent an 
additional large room, as well as a large 
storeroom in West Philadelphia. 

The New Bedford, (Mass.), textile 
school is getting ready to accomplish 
something. Gov. Wolcott has appointed 
two State trustees of the institution, An- 
drew G. Pierce and Joseph F. Knowles; 
ind at a meeting of the corporation Her- 
bert E. Walmsley, agent of the Wam- 
sutta corporation; George A. Ayer, super- 
intendent of the City mill, and John W. 
Knowles, superintendent of the Acushnet 
miils, were chosen trustees to fill vacan- 
cies. As soon as the State trustees have 
qualified, President George E. Briggs will 
call a meeting for final organization, 
George W. Hillman has resigned as sec- 
retary, and Robert Burgess, superintend- 
ent of the Pierce mill, has been elected in 
his stead. The corporation is talking of 
the eligibility of various sites, and it is 
thought that within a few months the 
school will be far on its way toward its 
ictual operation 


—James Taylor, 835 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, is offering for sale the plant of 
carding, spinning, knitting and finishing 
machinery formerly operated by the Un- 
derhill Manufacturing Co., of Nutley, 
N. J. Mr. Taylor has prepared a circu- 
lar in which the machinery is listed, and 
is it comprises a very complete list of 
woolen and knitting machinery which is 
‘ffered for sale at a great sacrifice, we 
would advise manufacturers to send for 
one of the circulars. 3esides machinery, 
there is also a considerable amount of 
wool spun and cotton spun yarns. The 
plant will be sold either whole or sep- 
rately. 

The Spring Grove Spinning Mills, re- 
Charles 
Chipman’s Sons, Easton, Pa for the 
manufacture of superior quality of mule 
spun hosiery yarns, have placed the sell- 
ing agency of their surplus production, in 
the hands of the American Spinners’ Cot- 
ton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk St., Boston, 
or the New England States and New 
York State. These mills have felt com- 
pelled to erect a mill to spin their own 
consumption, as they desire a superior 
quality of yarn to meet their require- 
ments, and could see no other way out of 
it but to make their own yarn, from the 
highest grade of American cotton, fin- 


entl erected and equipped by 
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ished in white, mock Egyptian and ani- 
line blacks, both cops and cones. These 
mills are among the finest and best 
equipped for hosiery purposes in the 
country, and the quality of their produc- 
tion is unexcelled. 


The Lowell Machine Shop, of Lowell, 
have just given another instance of their 
generosity toward the cause of textile 
education by their gift of a set of their 
new worsted drawing and spinning to the 
Philadelphia Textile School. This matter 
has recently been arranged and will be 
the cause of much satisfaction to the 
friends of this splendid institution, which 
will now be equipped in all branches of 
textile manufacturing, including cotton, 
woolen and worsted, while in the weaving 
department, they cover almost every 
class of fabrics. 


E. A. Flanders, No. Dexter, Me., is giv- 
ing most excellent satisfaction in the 
quality of cloth boards and box shooks 
that he is furnishing to manufacturers. 
Mr. Flanders possesses excellent facili- 
ties for turning out these products, and 
the lumber that he uses is of the best 
quality. 





The Branson Patents. 


We learn that the Branson Machine Co. 
has perfected arrangements with Edwin 
R. Branson to build knitting machinery 
under his patents and is fully authorized 
to use his pioneer patent for lifting and 
dropping mechanism granted December 
29th, 1S85. We are also informed that no- 
tices have been sent out to various in- 
fringers of this patent, warning them to 
desist at once and make settlement and 
that preparations for suits are about 
completed, as the Bransons intend to 
vigorously protect their interests. 





Columbia Sizing. 


The Columbia Mfg. Co., 141 Pocasset 
St.. Fall River, Mass., call the attention 
of manufacturers to Columbia _ sizing, 
They make the strong claim for their 
preparation that four to six pounds will 
go as far and give better results than 
twenty pounds of most others. Whether 
this claim is true or not can be easily 
demonstrated by a trial order, and that is 
just what they are desirous of having an 
opportunity of proving. 





A New Winding Machine. 


Although possessing extensive and va- 
ried manufacturing interests, Boston is 
not usually regarded as notably a manu- 
facturing centre. Within a recent period, 
however, a Boston merchant, Hon. J. 
Leeson, calling to his aid a New Eng- 
land inventive genius, Simon W. Ward- 
well, Jr., has created a system of ma- 
chinery for winding fibres, which in the 
judgement of experts, will control the 
world’s winding methods for generations 
to come 

The Universal Winding system and its 
varied mechanism, are protected by 58 
fundamental patents in the United States 
and 12 in the chief commercial countries 
abroad The mobility of the system is 
such that it winds the finest yarn, with 
all intermediate diameters. to the larg- 
est cable of rope or wire, with equal ease 
and perfection of detail. 


Illustrating the tendency of the stream, 
as well as accomplished results assured, 
a well known yarn agent has just re- 
ceived this brief, self-explanatory com- 
munication: 

Kings County Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
Y. Y¥., June 10, 1898, 

“Mr. A. B. Sanford: Dear Sir: The new 
(Universal) winding process we are very 
well pleased with. We have been buying 
yarn, wound by this system, and must 
Say that the cones he sends us are Some- 
thing grand. Hach cone weighs about 2% 
pounds, and we put two sets a day upon 
our machine, without having any trouble 
It saves us a great deal, as we do not 
have to rewind the yarn. We are always 
willing to pay a little more for our yarn 
wound that way. If you can get out win- 
ter yarn put up on those cones, we should 
like it very much. Yours truly 

A. Rossman & Co." 

Clearly Boston has good ground for 
hopeful anticipation of its manufacturing 
interests and reputation. 





Maine Woolen Men. 


The Maine Woolen Manufacturers held 
their annual meeting at Skowhegan, Me., 
June 16. The following officers were 
elected: Lewis Anderson, Skowhegan, 
president: E. E. Hussey, Sanford, secre- 
tary and treasurer; E. M. Goodale, San- 
ford; J. R. Pollock, Guilford: William 
Dobson, Pittsfield: A. C. Fuller, Hart- 
land; D. R. Campbell, Sangerville, exec- 
utive committee. 





A New Belt Dressing. 


There has been a growing demind 
among belt users for a more convenient 
form of belt dressing than the paste. The 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., are now placing on the market a 
solid beit dressing in round bars, about 8 
inches long and 2 inches diameter. It 
makes a package convenient to the hand, 
and easy to apply even to fast running 
belts. The company does not claim that 
the solid dressing is as good a preserva- 
tive of the life and elasticity of the 
leather as the Dixon paste, but it is 
quick to apply and quick to act, and that 
is what is wanted by the general run of 
belt users. 


About Boilers. 


The Mutual Boiler Insurance Co., 31 
Milk St., Boston, has issued a number 
of pamphlets that manufacturers should 
obtain and carefully read. Circulars 4, 
5 and 6 relate especially to the cost of 
boiler room labor, bad shovelling: com- 
parative steam-making values of coals 
used in the North Eastern States: and 
tests of steam pipe and boiler coverings. 
This company is making a fine record for 
itself, having paid a dividend of 3315 
per cent, May 2, 1898. It is engaged in 
the frequent inspection of boilers, and 
the work that it performs is done in a 
most thorough manner. It issues poli- 
cies covering damages to property and 
employees. Expert reports are furnished 
by it on the relative values of coals, 
stoking, and other matters affect'ng the 
manufacture of steam. Edward Atkin- 
son is president, David W. Lane, secre- 
tary, and R. S. Hale, consulting engineer. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Philadelphia Textile School. 


A very handsome bound circular of this 
school has been issued for its fifteenth 
season, !898-99. Those interested in the 
school would do well to write for a copy 
of this circular. It contains a list of the 
officers, trustees and committees; a cal- 
endar for the school year; historical 
sketch; courses of study; examina 
tions, ete., ete. 


fees: 


The Berlin tron Bridge Co. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn., are well engaged in filling orders 
for structural steel work, etc., as will be 
noted in the following items: The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, are 
making extensive additions to their gas 
producing plants, all of their buildings 
being of steel frame construction, brick 
side walls and slate roofs, supported on 
metal purlins, carried by clear span 
trusses. The steel work is supplied by 
the East Berlin Co 

The designs of the extensive additions 
to the manufacturing plant of Wilmot & 
Hobbs Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., weft 
made by the Berlin Co. The machine 
building of the Bridgeport Co i 
about 80 feet long and 135 feet wide, 
three stories high. This building is 
steel skeleton construction throughout 
The floors are designed for heavy loads, 
and are carried on corrugated iron arches 
supporting concrete filling. 

The Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., are erecting a new two-story pow- 
er house with brick side walls and steel 
skeleton frame work, the designs and 
steel material being furnished by the Ber- 
lin Co. 

The Waterville Cutlery Co., Waterville, 
Conn., are having a steel roof placed over 
one of their new buildings, with trusses 
of steel and the covering of corrugated 
iron, lined with anti-condensation firs 
proof lining, all furnished by the Berlin 
Co. 

The steel work for the new power house 
now being erected Port Chester 
Street Railway Co Chester, N. Y 
was designed and is being erected by the 
Berlin Co. 


Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest. 
Border City ... LOO 102% 
King 

Staffard 

Boott 

Atlantic 

Appleton 

Lawrence 

Wamsutta 

Lyman 

Merrimack 

Nashua 

Amoskeag 

Seaconnet 


sarnaby 
shove TT 
“ranklin ... 
ates eeee 
assachusetts 
Falls 
Lowell Bleachery 
Cornell wane 
Lockwood Co 
Naumkeag 
Flint 


Seashore is all Serene. 


Last Vestige of the “‘Scare’’ 


and Hotel Men are 


Has Passed 
Happy. 


After all the misgivings indulged in by 
hotel proprietors and owners of seashore 
cottages, it looks as if the coming season 
it the New England beaches would be in 
no way different from any of its prede- 
cessors, unless to be more successful than 
many of them. 

The little ‘‘scare’’ following the 
tion that the Spanish fleet might pay a 
flying visit to our northern shores and 
contribute a trifling midsummer excite- 
ment to some of our popular resorts, died 
iway almost before it took well defined 
shape It was like the general trepida- 
tion that filled the public heart about the 
time the war itself was declared ind 
which has given way to a feeling of 
calmness and almost indifference. 

Since it has become apparent to even 
he most timid that the time when Spain 
could have sent an armada against the 
New England coast long since went by, 
and that the seat of war must now be 
confined to a point even south of Ameri- 
ca’s winter resorts, the courage of those 
who like to enjoy their summer vacation 
by the seaside has wholly returned So 
pronounced has been the change of feel- 
ing that very few people, indeed, are 
likely to remain away from the beaches 
this summer because of any fear of the 
Spanish. 

The hotel people, who were naturally 
very much depressed at the outset, are 
now looking forward to an excellent sea- 
on, and the only enemy they have to fear 
now is unseasonable weather Most of 
the big houses have booked their usual 
quota of guests at this date, and the offi- 
cials of the Boston & Maine Railroad’s 
passenger and ticket department, who 
ire the most infallible authorities on 
such questions. report that the outlook 
for an average season is very encourag- 


sugges- 


ing 


Requests for the Company's illustrated 
booklet “‘All Along Shore (which, by 
the way S sent to anyone on receipt of 
two cent stamp,) are unusually 
this month 


numerous 


New England Lakes. 


New England's lakes are the rarest 
gems with which a bountiful nature has 
endowed her. They have an exquisite 

which has stirred the mus of 

1 romantic environment which has 
tinctured the writings of historians nd 
in ilmost supernatural charm which 
izes ago, caused the aboriginal dwellers 
the land to mutely worship them. 

“here is no portion of its broad and 
beautiful summer domain to which the 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company 
would more willingly direct the attention 
of those who are bent on the enjoyments 
of an inland summer vacation It cheer- 

does this, not only because the nat- 
beauty and healthfulness of these 
irming lake resorts abundantly war- 
rants it, but because most of them are 
now prepared to entertain summer visi- 
rs in manner fully befitting the re- 
quirements of the modern vacation 
eker. 

In a beautifully executed album pub- 
lished by this railroad will be found 31 
photographic views of some of the more 
important of these aqueous brilliants of 


New England's crown There are a score 
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or more of others, less renowned, but 
scarcely less attractive in their sylvan 
loveliness, and no portion of the far- 
reaching Boston & Maine system is with- 
out them. 

Of these “gems of the first water,” the 
first that naturally comes to mind is 
Winnipesaukee, the largest and in many 
respects the grandest. Then will follow 
that glorious Vermont-Canadian posses- 
sion, Lake Memphremagog, with its ma- 
jestic hill-sentinels and crystal depths; 
Willovghby and Massawippi, its near 
neighbors of smiling mien; Sunapee, the 
dark-eyed ‘“‘sranite-throned queen’’; Echo 
Lake and Profile Lake, hidden among the 
jealous mountains of northern New 
Hampshire: Newfound and Squam, with 
their milder charms; and Dublin and 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 


—Alabama, Anniston. The American 
Net & Twine Co. has been putting in ma- 
chinery at its plant here and now has the 
mill completely equipped. The weekly 
capacity is 20,000 lbs. of finished twine 
and they have large orders on hand. 


Tuscaloosa. A contract 
the Tuscaloosa 
let, and the miil 
for machinery 


—*Alabama, 
for the new plant of 
Wadding Co. has been 
will probably be ready 
about August 10. 


Kincaid Mfg. 
through its 


—*Georgia, Griffin. The 
Co. has recently received 
New York selling agents a contract for 
50,000 yards of cloth for army uniforms, 
and will start work immediately on their 
new building, mention of which was 
made last March. This will include 6,000 
spindies and 200 looms. 


—*North Carolina, Concord. We note 
that work has been started on the build- 
ing for a new cotton mill here under the 
management of Lippard & Barrier, on 
East Depot Street. 


—North Carolina, Mt. Pleasant. The 
Kindley Cotton Mills at this place have 
been running on double time for a long 
period, but have now decided to double 
the capacity of the plant. Probably a 
new mill will be built this summer or 
next fall. 


The 
ma- 


—*South Carolina, Graniteville. 
Warren Mfz. Co. is now installing 
chinery in its new 30,000 spindle mill. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—*Georgia, Augusta. The exact equip- 
ment of the new mill of the John P. King 
Mfe. Co. as given to us direct is 60,384 
spindles and 812 lcoms. Their new addi- 
tion of 20,0 spindles and 600 looms has 
just been completed, giving the total as 
above. 


—Georgia, Augusta. The Riverside Mill, 
product of which is batting, will probably 
be enlarged in the near future so that its 
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Spofford, in the smiling southwestern 
country—each with its own peculiar char- 
acteristics, and all with their hosts of ar- 
dent lovers. Surely such a scenic feast 
has never been set before the eye of man 
within such comparatively circumscribed 
limits of space. 

The “lake country”’ of England is em- 
balmed in the literature of the age, but 
the “lake country’ of New England is 
all New England itself. Massachusetts 
and Vermont, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, each vies with the other in friendly 
rivalry to add to the sum total of the 
world’s happiness in respect to this form 
of human enjoyment—for after all, what 
is more condusive to rest of body and 
peace of mind than a quiet vacation upon 
the shores of some retired lake? 


NEWS. 


capacity will be double. The present cap- 
ital stock of $150,000 will probably be in- 
creased to $300,000. 


—Georgia, Stone Mountain. The Annes- 
town Cotton Mills at this place are erect- 
ing an addition and also intend building 
a knitting mill. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. The 
Bourne Mills have announced that they 
will throw out their common looms and 
replace them by 1300 Northrop-Draper 
looms. 


The 
addi- 


—Massachusetts, Thorndike. 
Thorndike Mfg. Co. is building an 
tion to the dye house at Mill No. 2. 


—New Hampshire, Newmarket. The 
Newmarket Mfg. Co. are putting in 10,000 
spindles made by Fales & Jencks Co. of 
Pawtucket. These mills are running full 
time, 


—North Carolina, Goldsburg. The 
Wayne Cotton Mills have completed an 
addition, 30x50, to contain slashers and 
warpers. The entire plant is running 
night and day. 


Mills Starting’ Up. 
—*Massachusetts, 
ers at the 
work, June 


Taunton. The strik- 
Corr Mfg. Co., returned to 
llth, the company having 
granted no concessions and the men 
being taken back as individuals. The 
mills are now runhing full. 


Mills Shutting Down. 
—Connecticut, Glasgo. The 
Yarn Mills are running four 
week, 


Glasgo 
days a 





Woolen. 


New Milili«. 

—*Kentucky, Phil. The Green River 
Woolen Mills, recently destroyed 
by fire, with a loss of about $3,000, are 
being rebuilt, and the mills will probably 
be ready to start in the fall. 


—*Maine, Phillips. The Phillips Woolen 
Co. is the name of the corporation organ- 
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to rebuild the plant formerly oper- 
ated by Hescock & Atwood. The officers 
are: president, E. J. Rop; treasurer, Geo. 
B. Sedgeley. Capital, $10,000. 


ized 


—*Pennsylvania, Hulmville. The new 
puilding for Frederick Rumpf & Sons, is 
well under way. George C. Dietrick of 
Philadelphia, has the building contract. 
The mill is 80x400, three stories, largely of 
stone, and will employ probably 200 or 300 
operatives. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—Maine, East Wilton. The Walker 
Mills, James Walker, superintendent, 
have added one set of 48in. cards and 
two 250 spindle mules and a new weaving 
shed has been built. 


Easthampton. Work 
has been started on an addition to the 
finishing department of the Nashawan- 
nuck Mfg. Co. to be 33x62 ft. of brick, 3 
stories and basement. The first floor will 
be used for shipping purposes, the second 
as finishing room and the third for box 
department. C. W. Smith the con- 
tract. 


—Massachusetts, 


has 


—Massachusetts, Spencer The mill of 
the Spencer Woolen Co., recently pur- 
chased by A. L. Taft of Oxford, is now 
closed during alterations and repairs and 
will probably be started very soon. 


—*New 
suell Hosiery 
tobert H. Hart of 


Hampshire, Tilton. At the 
Mill, recently purchased by 
Ashland, N. H., the 
knitting machinery has all been removed 
and the cards have been moved to the 
second, story. Bates feeds have been at- 
tached to the cards and carding and spin- 
ning machinery will probably 
started up under the management of Wil- 
liam J. Collins, formerly at Dayville, 
Conn. 


soon be 


—New York, Lockport. The Lockport 
Felt Co. will repair and enlarge their 
mill, recently damaged by lightning, and 
will soon have the plant running to its 
full capacity. C. T. Raymond is secre- 
tary. 


new boiler has 
Woolen Mill at 
boiler in the 


—New York, Utica. A 
been put into the Globe 
this place. It is the largest 
city. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Connecticut, Rockville. The Rock 
Mfg. Co. has started the cards in what j 
known as the Leeds Mill, under (he 
charge of Thomas Hewitt. 

—Massachusetts, Monson D. W. Ellis 
& Sons started their woolen mill June 13, 
after a shut down of about six weeks. 
During that time a new dye house was 
built and additions made to the carding 
and weaving room and some new equip- 
ment was installed. 


The Rox- 
down 
June 


—Massachusetts, Roxbury. 
bury Carpet Co., which closed 
April llth, started up its factory 
13th. 


—Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Happy 
Hollow Mill property situated in South 
Uxbridge and owned by Eugene A. 
Wheelock, has been sold to James B. Mc- 
Cann of Spencer, who is getting ready to 
start the mill on satinets. Mr. McCann 
was recently superintendent for Newton 
Darling of Spencer, whose mill has been 
recently bought by A. L. Taft of North 
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follow@g foremen have 
been secured, who were formerly at 
Spencer: Boss weaver, Daniel Cobb; en- 
gineer, Richard Finney; boss finisher, M. 
c. Jones. The plant has three sets of 
cards and 24 looms and probably 26 new 
looms will be added. A new store house, 
0x60, will be built and four cottages. It 
has a water power and 80 h. p. engine. 
Price paid for property is said to have 


been $35,000. 


Oxford. The 


—Massachusetts, West Fitchburg. 
woolen mill owned by the 
tate has been sold by R. B. 
ton, to parties who are to form a cor- 
poration and operate same. Names of 
purchasers have not been made public. 
This mill Ss been idle for several years 
ind we ieve was last operated by 


David ‘aggert with four sets of 
cards. 


The 
Valentine es- 
Denny, 


> 
sON- 


Worcester. The car- 
mills of M. J. Whittall, at h Wor- 
( ter started up June 6 on full time, 
which is 60 hours a week, instead of 30, 
which has their running time for 
the past month. 


—-Massachusetts, 
pet 


Sou 


been 


—*New Jersey, 
wick Carpet Mills, 
month are now 


Stanwick. The Stan- 
which shut down last 
running half-time. 


—*"New York, Norfolk. The one-set 
woolen mill of W. S. Bennett, which was 
removed from Raymondville, is now run- 
ning. 

The worsted 
which were 
of May, will 


New York, West Troy. 
of James Roy & Co., 
down about the first 
up July Sth. 


Mille Shutting Down. 


Glenville. Haw- 
Mills shut down June 6. 


Connecticut, The 


thorne Woolen 


Massachusetts, 
burg Mfg. Co 


Fitchburg. The Fitch- 
have shut down their mills 
indefinitels This company has operated 
the Rockville and the New Rock Mills. 
The product has been fancy dress goods 
and Jacquard novelties in mohair, silk 
nd worsted. 
Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lowell 
Carpet Mills have shut down and will 
probably remain closed until the middle 
of July This puts about 2,000 hands out 
of employment. 





Knit. 


New “Hills. 

Georgia, Cedartown. George Ww. 
Wade and Edward S. Munford of Atlan- 
ta, Ga., will probably establish a knitting 
mill here to be known as the Juanita 
Mills. The mill will have a capacity of 
300 dozen garments a day. 


*New York, 


weing received by 


Brooklyn. Bids are now 
Archt. Henry Volweil- 
er, 483 Hart St., Brooklyn, for the new 
knitting mill of Christian Zimmermann 
& Son of Apolda, Germany. Their 
American agent is Geo. Mueller, 55 White 
St., N. Y. We mentioned this project last 
November. We understand the building 
to be 110x45, of brick, two stories, located 
at the Northwest corner of Hamburg 
Ave. and Chauncy St., Brooklyn. 


} 


Austin of 


New York, Depew. D. D 
; i with 


Amsterdam. N. Y., is negotiating 
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authorities here,regarding the establish- 
ment of a knting mill provided the 
citizens will subscribe for $15,000 worth 
of stock. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Pennsylvania, Elizabethville. Buffing- 
ton & Enders, proprietors, Enterprise 
Hosiery Mill, are building an addition to 
their mill. 


—Pennsylvania, Harrisburgh. It is re- 
ported that Pelgram & Meyer, proprie- 
tors of the Harrisburgh Silk Mills, at 
Second and North Sts., contemplate en- 
larging their plant. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Pennsylvania, Collingdale. Emil J. 
Franks has bought the mill property 
formerly occupied by the Collingdale 
Manufacturing Co., Cor. Pusey & Sharon 
Aves., who will manufacture hosiery. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—New Hampshire, Lakeport. The 
Winthrop Knitting Mills are _ closed 
down and it is not known when the piant 
will be started. This is a 7 set mill with 
237 knitting machines. Product was 
woolen hosiery. 





Silk. 


New Mills. 

—*New York, Watertown. The Elwood 
Silk Mfg. Co., formerly H. & E. E. El- 
wood of Fort Plain, N. Y., now have 
their plant in full operation here. They 
have 68 looms with space for 32 more 
and employ 112 hands. Business is fairly 
good considering general conditions. 


Pennsylvania, Newberry. The new 
silk mill which was erected recently at 
the corner of Erie Ave. and Centre St., 
by Wm. Youngman, will probably be 
started very soon, New machinery is 
now being put in. The building is 45x42, 
one story. 


Pennsylvania, Phenixville. Contract 
for the new silk mill of Johnson, Cowdin 
& Co. has been let by the Industrial As- 
sociation to David Henry of Paterson, 
N. J.. for $59,983. Mill to be completed by 
Oct. Ist. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—New York, College Point. The silk 
ribbon factory formerly occupied by 
Jacob Naf has now been re-opened by 
the National Braid Co. of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.. who have purchased all the machin- 
ery. The mill has been idle for about two 
years. It is understood that the building 
has been leased for the present and it is 
expected that they will build a larger mill 
if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made. 


Mil's Shutting Down. 

—New York, Poughkeepsie. The My- 
hepo Ribbon Mills at College point will be 
closed after August 1, Manager Morris 
Frost having received a notice to that ef- 
fect. This will put 9% operatives out of 
employment, mostly girls. It is under- 
stood that the plant will be moved to 
Pennsylvania, 


Miscellaneous. 


—*Massachusetts, West Millbury. 
Thomas Windle is rebuilding his wool 
scouring mill, destroyed by fire June 28, 
but the new plant will probably not be as 
large as the old one, though an increase 
may be made later. 


—New Jersey, Lodi. The new silk dye- 
ing and finishing establishment of ihe 
Boettger-Pierce Dyeworks, will probably 
be built this summer. The main build- 
ing will probably be 400x300. 


—New York, Jamestown. The James- 
town Towel Mills is the name of the new 
industry started here under the manage- 
ment of Preston, Field & Mackey. They 
have remodelled an old building and ex- 
pect to have their machinery running in 
August. They will make Turkish and 
damask towels. 


—New York, New York. The Long 
Island Hosiery Co. is a new corporation 
with a capital of $5,000. Directors “sre 
Minnie Keeney and Mary C. Heath, 
Rockville Centre, and Gertrude Boruk of 
New York. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Charles 
Techner and Charles Christo, have estab- 
lished the Amber Silk Dye Works at Am- 
ber St. and Alleghany Avenue. 


—Province of Quebec, Valleyfield. The 
Northrop Loom Co., Canada, which we 
recently noted had been incorporated 
here, will build a new factory at this 
place, work on which will probably be 
started very soon. A. F. Gault is presi- 
dent of the cempany; directors, A. F. 
Gault, George Otis: Draper, R. R. Steven- 
son, Samuel Findlay and Louis Simpson, 
general manager of the Montreal Cotton 
Co. It is hoped that the work will be 
completed this fall and it will have a ca- 
pacity of about 20 looms per week. A 
bonus of $16,000) has been guaranteed by 
the town. The Montreal Cotton Co. has 
a number of Draper-Lothrop looms in 
operation at its mill here. 


—Vermont, North Bennington. The A. 
M. Stockwell Co., which started a linen 
industry a short time ago in the old Ver- 
mont mill property, is employing at pres- 
ent about 50 hands, 40 of whom are 
women. It is thought that in several 
months, they will have over 150 employ- 
ees on the pay roll, 





Fires. 


—Connecticut, Bridgeport. A fire oe- 
curred June 15 in the works of the 
Bridgeport Coach Lace Co., causing a 
loss estimated at $75,000 partially insured, 


—Kentucky, Nicholasville. The hemp 
factory of John & Geo. Brown was 
burned June 2nd. 275,000 Ibs. of hemp 
were destroyed. Loss was covered by in- 
surance. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. A fire oc- 
curred in the building occupied by the 
Lawrence Spindle & Flyer Co., on Ire- 
land St., June 25th, causing $1,000 damage. 
Robert M. Smith, webbing manufacturer, 
is also located in this building and sus- 
tained heavy losses. 



























Massachusetts, Worcester. The Pied 
mont Mill of the Hopeville Mfg. Co. was 
damaged by fire June 16th to the extent 
of $4,000. The fire started in the picker 
room on the second floor. The building 
and machinery are owned by Albert Cur- 
iiss. Joss covered by insurance. 











New York, Lockport. The Newfane 
Felt Mill was struck by lightning May 
22nd and $7,000 damage done. 





New York, Sloatsburg The shoddy 
mill of Hiram Knapp was burned to the 
ground June 22d. The loss is estimated 
at about $20,000 Some new machinery 
had recently been put in and the plant 
contained two pickers, five sets of cards 
and one garnett machine It is under- 
stood that the property was not insured 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
ronawanda Mill, operated by Cope & Co 
Wayne Junction, was struck by lightrin 


during the early morning of June 2st 
und the dye house and boiler house were 
destroyed Loss about $10,000 


Facts and Gossip. 











Colorado, Denver The Overland Cot- 
ton Mill Co. has secured a government 
contract for 300,000 yards of canton flan- 


nel, 








Connecticut, Norfolk. The Aetna Silk 
Co. has orders for government goods and 
the mill is running full time. 


Connecticut Windsor Locks It 
now reported that the owners of the silk 
mill recently operated by Gudebrod Bros 
have accepted the offer of Arthur H. Bot 
tom to lease and operate the mills after 
July Ist. Mr. Bottom was recently super 
intendent for Gudebrod Bros. 


France, Paris. M. Chacot has been 
experimenting with spider's web silk for 
weaving and it is now reported that he 
has arranged to establish a large mill 
where an immense number of spiders will 
be kept and worked at regular hours 
When the web from one spider has been 
used up, he will be fed and helped back 
to condition, while another will take his 
place An expert in the habits of the in 
sect will be in control and it is expected 
that this experiment on a large scale will 
be successful. 









Georgia, Atlanta. Pres. Lyman Hall 
of the Stat School of Technology an 
nounced at the closing exercises of the 
school, that a textile department will 
soon be added. The State recently made 
an appropriation of $10,000 for this pur- 
pose, provided an equal amount was 
raised by private subscription. This has 
been done. 









Georgia Columbus The new com 
pany which will operate the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills will have a capital of $600,- 
00) at the start, and will probably issue 
$500,000 worth of bonds, in order to make 
needed improvements and to furnish am- 
ple working capital. It is probable that 
G. Gunby Jordan, who has been manag- 
ing the milis will be elected president 
At the recent sale, the bond holders 
bought the property for $590,000 80 new 
Crompton looms have recently arrived at 
the mill, and are now being put in. 


















Maine, Dover. The Brown Mfg. Co. 
has received government orders for 25,000 
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yards of flannel, which will keep the mill 
full time all summer. 


Maine, Hartland. The Linn Woolen 
Co. has orders for 3,000 blue government 
blankets and also expects orders for 
shawls for the Indians. 





Maine izewiston. The Libby & 
Dingley Spinning Co. has been organized 
it Lewiston. Capital $600,000. The offi- 
cers are president, H. M. Dingley; treas- 
irer, W. 8S. Libbey. Messrs. Libbey & 
Dingley are now proprietors of the Cum- 
berland Mill and the Lincoln Mill, the 

‘ter having recently received some new 
woolen machinery. 


Mains Sanford. At the Sanford 
Woolen Mills all departments are busy 
on orders for government blankets. 

Massachusetts, Andover The Smith 
& Dove Mfe. Co Ss running a part of its 
vorkKs until 10 o'clock every night, owing 
») large orders, 

*Masachusetts, Fall River At th 
tockholders meeting of th Robeson 
Mill June 21, it was voted to reduce the 





Massachusetts, Franklin. The Nor- 
d Bradley N. 


folk Woolen Co. nav electe 


Rockwood, treasurer ! general mana- 


id 
ger in place of the late Wm. F. Ray. 


*Massachusetts, Lawren The loom 
ker plant of John W. Barlow was 
irted up immediately after the fire in 
pre £ the buildings which was not 
damaged The tearm plant was not in- 
red Insurance has not yet been ad- 
isted it is not khown whether the 





burned building wil be entirely rebuilt 
or an effort made to repair it 


Massachusetts, Lowell. E. S. Hylan 
reasurer of the New England Bunting 
Co reports that his business has in- 
creased to such an extent that it has 
been necessary to double the output of 
his plant and now has orders enough to 
eep the mill running for six months full 





Massachusetts, Methuen. We 1 
the incorporation of the Lawrence Kk 
ting Co., under Maine laws, with ca 


of $10,000 The officers are _ president, 
Joh D Dodge; treasurer, George A. 
Hunting 


Massachusetts, Methuen. The Methu- 

en Co. has filled its large order for 500,000 

irds of tent and uniform cloth for the 

government and has now discontinued 
night work. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Notices 
were posted June 14th of a reduction in 


wages at the Howland & Rotch mills 
These are yarn mills which did not it 
Wa last January at the time of the 





reduction at the cloth mills 


*Mussachusetts N. Adams It is 
now reported that Strong, Hewitt & Co 
i new concern which expected to buy the 
Linwood Mill, will now look elsewhere, 
s the legal complications over the as- 
signment of 8S. W. Barker have made this 
imposible 





Massachusetts, Spencer. feebe, Web- 
ber & Co., of Holyoke, have a large con- 
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tract for army cloth. 5,000 yards a week 
are to be made at the several mills of the 
company and at the Spencer Mills about 
1-3 of the looms will be run on these 
goods. Finishing to be done at Hol- 
yoke. 


—New Hampshire, Lebanon. The River- 
side Woolen Co. is running its plant night 
and day on the government order, which 
they recently received fcr blouse lining. 


—New Hampshire, Milton Mills. The 
Waumbeck Woolen Co. has been incor- 
porated. Captial stock $60,000. This mill 
has been idle for some time and was re- 
cently reported as sold, 


—New Hampshire, Nashua. A new cor- 
poration here is the Sprague Mfg. Co., to 
locate at this place. 


—New Hampshire, Somersworth. The 
Great Falls Woolen Co. has received a 
large order from the government for lin- 
ings of soldiers’ uniforms and this order 
will be fielled by their New Dam Mill. 


—New Jersey, Bloomfield. A notice has 
been issued by Thomas Oakes & Co, 
(woolen manufacturers) that the ten per 
cent. reduction made in wages during 
the dull times will be restored, com- 
mencing June 1. 


—New Jersey, Salem. The Salem Knit- 
ting Millis have increased its force by 
about 25 hands. 


—New York, Albany. The new corpora- 
tion here is the Chas. Bentley Co., of 
New York City, to make lace and linen 
goods. Chpita! $50,000. Directors, Chas. 
2. Bentley, Harriet M. Bentley, and 
Sarah D. Bellows. 


—New York, Amsterdam. John Van 
Arnim, overseer of carding at A .V. Mor- 
ris & Sons’ mill, has invented a feed roll 
attachment for second breaker and fin- 
isher cards, with which the Morris mills 
are now cquipped and other mills are now 
becoming interested. 


—New York, Cohoes. A reduction of 4 
per cent. was made in the wages of the 
weavers, and some of the other opera- 
tives at the Harmony Mills, June 6, but 
it 1s understood that even at this reduc- 
tion the weavers are getting 15 per cent. 
higher wages than the Fall River hands. 


—New York, Cohoes. Kavanaugh & Co., 
proprietors of the Globe Mills, are now 
running nights on underwear for the 
army. 


—New York, Cohoes. There is a rumor 
that the Victor Knitting Mills will be 
removed from this city and it is thought 
that the Brandywine Mill in Schenectady 
may be selected. The Victor Mills are 
now shut down, as reported last week. 


—New York, Cchoes. Since the pur- 
chase of the controlling interest by Ex. 
Governor Flower, of the Hope Knitting 
Mill, it has been rumored that he will en- 
deavor to put through the knit goods 
combination which Wm. H. Rowe had 
nearly completed just before his death 
last month. 


—New York, Cohoes. The Atlantic 
Knitting Co. has received a government 
contract for $34,897 worth of underwear, 
and the Kavanaugh Co. received a con- 
tract for $38,993, which is the second con- 
tract the latter company has received. 
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The Atlantic Company’s mill has been 
shut down unti! recently. 


—New York, Fort Hunter. Deputy 
Sheriff Christenson has attached the bal- 
ance of the machinery and equipment at 
the Forrest Knitting Mills on behalf of 
the creditors and the property is offered 
for saie. ‘This is the plant of which H. 
H. Trent was manager. 


—New York, Little Falls. 
side Knitting Mills, Eugene Walrath, 
proprietor, have received a government 
contract for 100,000 suits of underwear for 
the army to be delivered within 60 days. 
A night force will be put on. 


—New York, Little Falls. The court 
has appointed Robert E. Steele of Herki- 
mer, as receiver for the Saxony Knitting 
Co. During the past weeks, judgments 
amounting to over $80,000 have been filed 
against Charles King, proprietor of the 
mill. 


—New York, Rockton. It is believed 
that William H. Rowe, Jr., of Troy, will 
purchase the Red Star Knitting Mill at 
this place now owned by Seymour & 
Birch but operated by the Eagle Knit- 
ting Co., in which the late W. H. Rowe 
was largely interested. 


The River- 


—New York, Troy. The firm of Oliver 
& Roff, proprietors Green Island Knit- 
ting Mills, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Oliver retires and Isaac 
Roff will continue the business. This 
firm has operated the above mill for some 
time and the property is now in a pros- 
perous condition. 


—North Carolina, Charlotte. The Tex- 
tile Specialty Co. has been organized by 
Wm. Whittam, Jr., A. T. Atherton and 
Arthur Whitiam to. handle general textile 
mill equipment. 

—*Pennsylvania, Mont Alto. Oscar S. 
Riley’s knitting plant, which was dam- 
aged by fire recently, had only been 
started up at Mont Alto May Ist. He 
operates 18 knittting machines on cotton 
half hose. He previcusly was located at 
Gettysburg. 


Lenni Mills. William 
Carson & Co., who operate the Brookside 
Mills near here have leased the Park- 
mount Mills of Burnley Butterworth & 
Co., and it is understood that the plant 
will soon be put in operation employing 
about 100 hands. 


—Pennsylvania, 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The old 
firm of Hyndman & Moore, operating the 
Columbia Mill, Coral & Adams Sts., has 
been incorporated under the name of 
Hyndman & Moore Co. Their product is 
upholstery goods, $50,000 capital. John 
Moore president, James Pollock, treas- 
urer, Wm. H. Hyndman is also interested 
in the corporation. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Judge 
Bros. Carpet Co., a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration, has succeeded the firm of Wil- 
liam Judge & Bro., carpet manufactur- 
ers. Capital is $150,000. Officers, Wm. B. 
Judge, president; 1. C. Kerkeslager, vice 
president; James Judge, treasurer and 
manager. 


—Pennsylvania, Pottsville. The firm of 
Unger & Fertig, proprietors of the West 
End Knitting Mill, has been dissolved. 
Moses Leininger of Orwigsburg, Pa., has 
bought Mr. Fertig’s interest and a new 
company will be organized. 
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Cetton. 

—B. F. S. Austin, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Gastonia Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., has become weaving overseer at 
Fairfield Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. Jeff. 
Cole is now loom fixer at these mills 
again. 


—B. F. Thompkins, secondhand of spin- 
ning at the Granby Cotton Mills, Colum- 
bia, S. C., has been appointed overseer 
of the spinning. Mr. Thompkins was for- 
merly employed at the Piedmont Mills, 
S. C., and is but 25 years old. 


—Tom Nance has resigned as spare 
fixer at Alabama City, Ala., to fill a sim- 
ilar position at the Exposition Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


—John A. Davis, of Galveston, Texas, 
has taken charge of the cloth room at 
the Cawthon Cotton Mills, Selma, Ala. 
He has had 10 years experience in this de- 
partment. 


—E. T. Barnes, boss spinner at Granby 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, 8. C., has been 
engaged at the Union (S. C.) Cotton Mills 
as boss spinner. 


—J. C. Foster, secondhand in carding at 
Mill No. 2, Clifton, S. C., has resigned 
owing to ill health and has removed to 
his farm near Cherokee Springs, 8. C. 


Dennis Kiley, on account of ill health, 
has given up his position as overseer at 
Brownell & Co.’s twine mill, Moodus, Ct. 


Miss Sarah Monaghan, daughter of 
James Monaghan, overseer at the Pocas- 
set Mill, Fall River, Mass., was married 
to Stephen O’Hara, of Lowell, Mass., on 
June 15th. 


P. C. Brvant, loom fixer at the Peo- 
ples Miil, Montgomery, Ala has located 
at Alabama City. 


A. C. Lineberger, Treas. and Supt. of 
the Tuckaseege Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
was married to Miss Mattie Hipp, on 
June 15th, at Charlotte, N. C. 


—Early Grover, boss weaver and assis- 
tant superintendent at the Charleston, 
(Ss. C.) Cotton Mills, is reported to have 
accepted charge of the weaving at the 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


beamer at the Griffin, 
position as second- 


—J. L. Keene, 
Ga., has accepted a 
hand in dressing department of the Kin- 
ecaid Mills, the same city J. A. B. Me- 
haffee is overseer at the Kincaid Mills. 


—Edward Ward, for 30 years in the em- 
ploy of the Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has resigned. For a number of 
years he has been secondhand of weav- 
ing. 


—Robert Hughes has succeeded Charles 
Slack as night carding and spinning over- 
seer at the Naomi Mills, Randleman, N. 
C. Mr. Hughes was previously day card 
grinder, and Mr. Ferrington has succeed- 
ed him. 


—Frank O. Walton, formerly manager 
of the Bellemont Cotton Mill, Graham, 
N. C., has recently gone to Fort Mill, 
S. C., having been appointed secretary 
and treasurer of the Millfort Cotton Mills, 


—B. L. Ledwell, boss carder at Wades- 
boro, (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has resigned 
to accept the night superintendency with 
the O. A. Robbins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gaston, of Concord, N. C., for- 
Atherton Mills, 


J. M. 
merly engineer at the 
Charlotte, and the Dover Yarn Mills, 
Pineville, N. C., has engaged as master 
mechanic at the Rocky Mountain (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


A. A. Milliken, of the Lawrence Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, Mass., is now secondhand in 
the Hamilton Mills cloth room. 


M. M. Fith, for the last two years 
loom fixer at the Dwight Mills, Alabama 
Citv, Ala., has been appointed second- 
hand of weaving at Cottondale, Ala. He 
worked formerly at Cottondale and as 
he is thoroughly familiar with the anti- 
quated looms, he will doubtless be of 
much service to his employers. 


W. E. Poag, boss carder and spinner 
of the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Concord, 
N. C., has secured a similar position with 
the Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
8. C. 


W. A. Hill, of Nebraska, who for 24 
years been slashing, has now been ap- 
pointed slasher tender at Cawthon Mills, 
Selma, Ala, 


—A. B. Clements, loom fixer at the 
Maginnis Mills, New Orleans, La., is now 
second of No. 3 weave room. 


E. F. Wells has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. The help presented him 
with a handsome watch chain and charm, 


Pickup has resigned as 
weaving at No. 4 mill, 
after having served 15 
The employees 
handsome gold 


Thomas 
secondhand of 
Lonsdale, R. L., 
years in that capacity. 
presented him with a 
watch and chain. 


R. C. Sligh, cloth overseer of Alabama 
City, Ala., has secured the position of 
overseer of cloth room at Charleston, 8S. 
Cc., under Supt. J. F. Schirmer. 


W. Weaver has resigned as 
carding department at 


Charles 
overseer of the 
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the Newmarket Mfg. Co., Newmarket, N 
H. 


George E. Chapman, who for the past 
five years has been second hand in the 
spinning room of No. 2 mill of the Lock- 
wood Co., Waterville, Me., has resigned 
to accept a position as spinning overseer 
of a Millville mill. Upon his taking 
leave he was presented with a hand- 
some watch chain and a silver service. 


James E. Briggs, boss weaver and de- 
signer for the past two years at the 
Pequot Mills, Montville, Conn., has re- 
signed. 


Thomas Pennington has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Shove Mill No. 1, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Micheal Mullaney has secured a posi- 
tion as overseer of the mule room of the 
Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. Mr. 
Mullaney recently resigned from a simi- 
lar position at the Acushnet Mill Corpor- 
ation’s mill No. 2, New Bedford, Mass. 


George Montgomery, recently in the 
finishing department of the Slatersville, 
R. I., Mills, is now engaged in Pawtucket 
in a similar position. 


Timothy McAuliffe has been = ap- 
pointed secondhand in the Atlantic Miil 
mule room, Lawrence, Mass. 


Amos Grankshaw has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Merchants’ 
Mill, Fali River, Mass., to accept a simi- 
lar position at the Richard Borden Mills. 


George Ladd, of Dayville, Conn., has 
removed to Ashland, N. H., where he has 
been employed as boss finisher. 


John Crossland has resigned as fore- 
man carder at the Union Cotton Mills 
Moosup, Conn. 


George I. Cain, formerly at the War- 
ren, (Md.) Cotton Mills, the Congaree 
Mill, Columbia, 8S. C., Bamberg (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, and for the last year super- 
intendent of the Monroe (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. has removed to Chester, S. C. to 
start up, in the near future, the Catawba 
Mills. ( 


—John T. Norris, recently overseer of 
the Millfort Mill, Fort Mill, 8S. C., is now 
in charge of the night spinning and 
twisting at the Monroe Cotton Mills, N. 
Cc. John Black has given up the night 
twisting at Monroe. 


Benjamin F. Houston, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Monroe Cotton Mills, N. 
C., has removed to Lando, 8S. C., to ac- 
cept the superintendency of the Manetta 
Mills. W. C. Heath is secretary of both 
the Monroe and Manetta Mills. 


J. R. Ellis, engineer for a number of 

“ars at the Kineaid Mill, Griffin, Ga., 

been engaged as superintendent of 

ew Paragon Mill, Cedartown, Ga. 

RBrvant is his successor at the 
Kineaid Mill. 


_ Cc. Miller has become overseer of 
the dyeing department at the Roanoke 
Mills toanoke Rapids, N. C., Charles 
Welch, formerly a loom fixer, succeeded 
Mr. Miller as boss dyer at the Thistle 
Mills, Ilchester, Md. 


Cc, V. Upehurch, recently superinten- 


dent of the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., 
has succeeded T. C. Gore as night super- 
intendent of the Anchor Cotton Mills, 
Huntersville, N, C. 


—W. C. Heath, Sec. and Treas. of the 
Monroe (N.C. )Cotton Mills, has under- 
taken the position of superintendent as 
well, with William H. Norris, formerly 
of the Mountain Island, (N. C. ) Cotton 
Mills as assistant superintendent. 


T. S. Garner, formerly loom fixer at 
Gaffney (S. C. ) Cotton Mills, has been 
engaged as second hand in weaving at 
No. 2 Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


William H. Hawkins, night superin- 
tendent at the Monroe Cotton Mills, N. 
C,, has resigned, 


Henry J. King has severed his connec- 
tions with the Stafford Manufacturing 
Co., Central Falls, R. I., where he had 
been engaged as master mechanic for 
some years, and is now at work in a 
similar capacity at Providence. On leay- 
ing. Mr. King was presented with a 
handsome chair. 


—Mr. Schofield, of Athens, Ga., has 
been engaged as superintendent of the 
Alpha Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. A. Shinn, recently carding and spin- 

ning overseer of mill No. 2, China Grove, 
N. C., is now superintendent of the 
Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
D. B. Rodman, formerly superinten- 
dent of the cotton mills at Walhalla, S. 
C., has been appointed superintendent of 
the Gainesville, Ga. cotton mills. 


James W. Robertson, Pres, and Treas 
of the Roswell Manufacturing Company, 
Roswell, Ga., has resigned. 


George W. Cumnock, Supt., Social 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., recently re- 
cently received severe injuries by being 
thrown from his carriage. 


C. C. Randleman has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the cotton 
mills at Randleman, N. C 


John H. Vernon, formerly second 
hand at the Narragansett Mills at Fall 
River, has accepted a position as weaving 
overseer at the Shove Mills of Fall River. 


D. E. Duggan has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Cordele (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Woolen. 

-—Richard Love has resigned as boss 
weaver in Wm. Prendergast’s Mill, 
Bridgeton, R. 1., and has been succeeded 
by John Cahill, of Manton. 


—W. H. Corson, of Providence, has 
been appointed boss finisher at the Madi- 
son Woolen Co’s mill, Madison, Me. M. 
J. MeGuirk is superintendent. 


—Peter Holt has been emplayed at the 
Pondicherry Mills, Bridgeton, Me., as 
loom fixer. F. W. Seavey is overseer. 


—John J. Pinder has resigned his posi- 


tion at the Lowell Carpet Co., Lowell, 
Mass., and has removed to Peabody. 


John Ferguson, formerly in the Ber- 
keley Mill, Wales, Mass., has secured 
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charge of the dyeing at the Montville 
Woolen Co.’3 mill, Montville, Mass. 


George Rumbellow has resigned as 
overseer of the weave room of the Haw- 
thorne Mill, Carleton Place, Ontario. 
George Imeson, of Glen Tay, has 
ceeded him. 


suc- 


J. D. Price, of Lowell, Mass., has 
succeeded the late boss dyer Henry Mag- 
ner at the Pondicherry Mills, Bridgeton 
Me. 


Peter C. Costello has been employed 
as overseer of the sewing room of the 
French River Textile Co., Mechanicsville 
Conn. 


—William Latimer has been appointed 
manager of the Maple Leaf Woolen mill 
at Markham. He was formerly superin- 
tendent in Gemmell’s Woolen Mill, Perth 
Ont. 


Horsfall has been engaged 
Burbank & Mur- 


James FE. 
as boss dyer by Taft, 
dock, Proctorville, Vt 


Edward Saunders has entered the em- 
ploy of Johnson & Bassett, of Worcester. 
He resigned as boss spinner of the Hills- 
boro Woolen Mill, Hillsboro Bridge, N H. 


second 
impbell 


John Whalen, Jr., is now 
hand in the finishing room at C 
Mills, Potter Hill, R. I. 


W. H. Cohen, formerly in charge of 
the knitting department of the Fitch 
Mills, Rockville, Conn., has entered the 
employ of the United States tubber Co., 
Woonsocket, R. lL. 


resigned his posi- 
tion in charge of the finishing room at 
the Dews Woolen Mill Co., North Dex 
ter, Maine, and Allen Moore, of Guilford, 
has been engaged to fill the position. 


Daniel Clark has 


John Shea, of Maynard, Mass., is now 
in the spinning department of the Ameri- 
can Mills, Rockville, Conn 


Frank J. Yochim has entered the em 
ploy of the Mystic Mfg. Co Mystic 
Conn., as loom fixer He was formerly 
at Indian Orchard, Mass 

John Turcotte, of Holyoke, is now 
secondhand of spinning, spooling, etc., at 
the Peck Mfe. Cu. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Adolphus Sultaire is overseer 


Gilbertville, Mass. 
Springville 


James Breen, of 
has secured a position at the 


Mill, Rockville, Conn. 


W. Henderson, of Gilbertville, Mass., 
has been engaged as loom fixer for the 
Thornbury Worsted Mills Bristol, Pa. 
Jacob Auel is overseer 


Lewis Bell, secondhand in E. M 
Rockwell's Mill, Mass has 
taken charge temorarily of the carding 
room in the Holliston Yarn Co.'s mill at 
Holliston Mass But thre 
six are at the present time 


Lemonster, 
sets out ot 
n operation, 


employed 
Woolen 


William M. Edes has beer 


as boss dyer for the 
Co., Dexter, Maine. 


Penobscot 


Hall has resigned as over- 
Woolen 
position 


Samuel T. 
seer of weaving at the Coburn 
Mills, Skowhegan, Me., which 


he has held for two years. 
succeeded by Charles Green, 


He has been 


Gustav Eckland, recently of the Mer- 
rimack Mill, Lowell, Mass., has accepted 
a position with the United States Bunt- 
ing Co., Lowell. 


Walter Oliver is now engaged as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Mississippi 
Mills, Wesson, Miss. 


William M. Edwards has accepted a 
position in charge of the wet finishing at 
the Franklin Millis, Franklin Falls, N. H. 


Hiram Fisher has been appointed 
boss carder at the Fairfield Woolen Mills, 
Fairfield, Me. 


L. D. Green, formerly connected with 
the Zanesville (O.) Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Co., and recently with the Musk- 
ingum Valley Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
Dresden, O., has been appointed to take 
charge of a woolen mill at Lapeer, Mich. 


Wwe me 
tion is 


Woolen Co., 


Morrow has accepted a 
carder at the Penobscot 
Dexter, Maine. 


posi- 


boss 


Clarence Stoll, who lost his arm in 
the machinery at the Louisville Woolen 
Co., Louisville, Ky., last February, and 
who brought suit through his father, Ed- 
wari Stoll, for $5,000 damages, has been 


awarded $1,600. 


F’. «. Kenedy, agent and manager of 
the Winooski Woolen Mills, Winooski, 
Vt., resigned July 1. He was connected 
with the company 42 years and was man- 
ager 36 years. 


Hart, formerly superintendent 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
resigned a few days ago to go in- 


business for himself near Providence, 


John T. Geary, of Ware, Mass., has 
secured the position of loom fixer at the 
Carolina Mills, Carolina, R. I 
ing James Cleary, who has 
ployed at Narragansett Pier, R 


succeed- 


been em- 
I 


William Knox, formerly carder at 
North Vassalboro Me has removed to 
Woodstock to accept the position of su- 
perintendent of the Woodstock Woolen 
Mills Co., Woodstock, N. B. 
formerly issistant 
1 itaquis Woolen C 
till Robert Houston's position 
seer of the Sangerville Woolen Co 
gerville, Me., while Mr. Houston 
his vacation. 


Frank Cushman, 


r of the Pis« 


Harvey boss knitter 
Knitting Mill, has resigne: 


to Little Falls, N. Y. 


Himes 
Cohoes, N Y has re- 

and is employed at the Clyde Mill, 
erford, in a similar position. 


Herrick, superintendent 
a Ce... . 


nry Scott, recently with Brodie & 
veler, Ont., has gone to Guelph 
engage in the 
started three 


knit goods business and 
hand machines on ho- 


Albert Stacey has succeeded George 
Bennett as boss spinner at the Green Is- 
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land Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. Mr. 
Bennett resigned to accept a position in 
the East. 


—H. D. Buck has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Diana Knitting Mills and 
accepted charge of the finishing with the 
Royal Knitting Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


—Warren B. Cotton, for 12 years over- 
seer of finishing department of the Shaw 
Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass., has resigned. 
After an extended vacation, he will again 
enter into active business. 


Silk. 


—H. J. Spilman has given up the super- 
intendy of Hess, Goldsmith & Co.’s Silk 
Mills, Wilkesbarre, Pa., and has accepted 
the superintendy and general manage- 
ment of a mill at Lancaster, Pa. 


Miscellaneous. 


William Eadie, overseer of printing 
in the Merrimac Print Works, Lowell, 
Mass., has resigned and is succeeded by 
William Mears of the Hamilton Co. 


—William Bogle, for 41 years connected 
with the Dutchess Print Works, Wappin- 
Falls, N. Y., the last 22 years of 
time he was superintendent, has 
resigned owing to ill health. His son, 
John Bogle, who has been employed in 
all the different, departments of the 
works, will succeed him. 


Deaths. 


Edward C. Thayer, of Keene, N. H., 
died July 4. He was gorn in Uxbridge, 
Mass., in 1850. He was largely interested 
in the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Ad- 
ams, and owner of the woolen mills at 
Ashuclot, N. H. Among his public gifts 
were the public library at Uxbridge, the 
public library at Keene, and nurses’ 
home at Worescter. 


—James Etchells, for many years in the 
machine shop of the Pepperell Mills, Bid- 
deford, Me., died suddenly at the age of 
65 years. 


—Edward Dillaber, formerly a loom 
fixer in the Hamilton Woolen Co.'s mill, 
Globe Village, Mass., died from pneumo- 
nia in Fiskdale recently. 


—John McLaughlin, who was employed 
at Sawyer’s Woolen Mills, Dover, N. H., 
while operating an elevator, was caught 
between a bar and an elevator rod and 
killed instantly. He was 14 years old. 


—J. R. James, secretary and superin- 
tendent of the Southwark Mills Co., Phil- 
adelphia, died May lith, of apoplexy. 


—Robert Wilbur, formerly boss weaver 
at the Fiskville Mill, Fiskville, R. I., died 
recently of heart failure. 


—Moses Kilburn Whipple died recently 
in Worcester, age 67. The Whipple cot- 
ton mill, which he bought of L. J. 
Knowles in 1884, was built in 1815 by the 
Western Cotton Mfg. Co., and run from 
1848 to 1860 by L. J. Knowles. In its early 
history yarn was bought from hand 
looms in farmers’ kitchens for wool and 
tow fabrics. Uuder Mr. Whipple’s man- 
agement the mill comprised three floors, 
60x40 feet each, running eleven 30-inch 
ecards and 1296 Whitney gravity spindles, 


using 2000 pounds of cotton each week. 
About four years ago, through lack of 
customers, the mill sustained large losses 
and was sold to Sayles & Jenks, and it 
is now occupied by the Bradford Yarn 
Co. 


—Jacob Mehlman, a prominent citizen 
of New Berlinville, Pa., died May 23d, 
from heart disease, age 74. For 18 years 
he was a carpet manufacturer at Brides- 
burg, subsequently removing to New Ber- 
linville. 


—Ex-Senator William F. Ray, of 
Franklin, died suddenly on May 24th, of 
heart failure. He had succeeded his fath- 
er, the late Frank Ray, as owner of the 
Ray Fabric Mill in Unionviile. 


—Benjamin F. Clark, senior member of 
the Clark & Hoisapple Manufacturing Co. 
and proprietor of the Pacific Hosiery 
Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., died in that gity on 
June 18th. 

—James 8. Shepard, of Canton, Mass., 
died June 8th, age 82 years. Early in life, 
Mr. Shepard was in charge of the carding 
room in the mill of Geo. H. Mann, 
Sharon, and was rapidly promoted until 
he had entire charge of the mill. In 1840, 
he took charge of a cotton mill in Ash- 
burton, and four years later purchased 
the cotton mill of Vernon A. Messinger, 
and in 1851 buught the thread mill of 
Southworth & White, which he fitted up 
for the manufacture of seine twine. The 
American Net & Twine Co. was a large 
buyer for 18 years of the product, and 
after the war Mr. Shepard became a 
partner of that company. In 1879 the 
partners formed a corporation, having 
previously erected a mill in Cambridge. 
The concern recently moved its Canton 
industry to Anniston, Ala. 


Benjamin B. Knight of the firm of 
B. B. & B. Knight, died June 5Bth, at 
Providence, R. I., age 8 years. A widow 
and two children survive him. 


Joseph C. Parker, of Hartford, Conn., 
died June 2ist. He as born in Plainfield, 
N. H., Oct, 28th, 1823. When 34 years, he 
engaged in the woolen business in Barre. 
Soon after, with Denison Taft, he began 
the manufacture of flannels in William 
Jarvis’ Mill, Quechee, Vt., and for the 
last 32 years has been the senior proprie- 


tor of J. C. Parker & Co. 


Shubael W. Brayton died Sunday, 
June 23d, 75 years. In 1852, with Rodman 
and Henry N. Wells, he engaged in the 
manufacturing business at the Beaver, 
under the firm name of Wells, Brayton & 
Co. A mill was built in which they 
manufactured satinets for about 10 years, 
when Messrs. Wells resigned, andthe firm 
name changed to 8S. W. Brayton & Co, 
and the late Sylvander Johnson as a 
silent partner. In 1868 the mill was 
burned and the firm dissolved. A short 
time after Mr. Brayton rebuilt the mill 
and began the manufacture of shoes, 
which mill later on was used as a cotton 
factory by Gallup & Houghton. 


—Jonathan A. Lane, of Boston, died 
June 5th, age 78 At the age of 15 he 
started to work with Calvin, Washburn 
& Co., goods jobbers on State St. In 12 
years he succeeded to the business with 
Chas. A. Whitin as special partner. The 
firm name was then Allen, Lane & 
Washburn, but later was changed to Al- 
len, Lane & Co. The Allen-Lane Co., of 
which he was a member at his death, is 
the oldest woolen commission house in 
toston. 
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Architects and Mill Engineers. 

r. Berlin Iron rides Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
~. Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 

D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Weool. 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son,53 State St, Boston. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
N.J, 


Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Billington, J. H. & Co.,113 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ulmer Leather Co, Norwie h, Conn. 
See also Mili Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Boiler Compounds, 
Carr ~~ eee Co., 
Bosto 
or ‘Chemical Co, 3244 American St, 
Phila, I 
Boxes, Wiech Boards, Etc. 
Flanders, E A, North Dexter, Me. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble 
Mass. 
Sargent’ s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 
W.,Sons & Co., Philadel. 


69 Beverly St, 


Machine Co., Worcester, 


Butterworth, H. 
phia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See aiso Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
> 


Phila., Pa. 


Bedtord, 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


2816 N. 4th St, 


a. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 
> 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 


Chemist. 
Adriance, 
York 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Comber Needles. 
Townsend, Thos., 


Jobn S., 105 East 39th St., New 


Providence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
‘ew Bedford Copper Co, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., 
ton. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


New Bedford, 


Bos- 


a. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co. Lowell, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces.- 
ter, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Townsend, Thomas, 
dence, R. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Cetton Presses. 

Pianters’ Compress Co, 89 State St, Boston. 
Cutters for KMuit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. ¥Y 
Damper Regulators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil 

St, Boston, Mass. 

Designers. 

Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 


Machine Co, Worcester, 


Wood 


157 Orange St., Provi- 


Dr 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
delphia, 


Phill omy hy The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
sargent’s, G. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. ¥. Oo, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 

BRusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
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ieee iin & eye Works,Pawtucketand Electrotyping and Printing. 
e . 
Littlewood, G. J.,& Sons, Manayunk, Pa. Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. Blevators. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Dyeing Drying BI hing and Finish — Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
’ : eac s Jonn. 
siete ME Beene te. Sain a Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Muginecers, Mechanical. 
Mass. Berlin Iron | Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Fairmount | Machine Co, 22 and Wood Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
its, Ph elphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- Mupress mousy Sone and Travelers’ 
dence, ee 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I American Express Co. offices in every city 
Bowerd, Geo. S-» Saehen Bt. Pha. Pa. Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
ncoln he, Co, rch 8t, Hartfo st. Ton tilati: 
Phenix iron i Foundry, P:ovidence, R. i. See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South Feeders ; 
Main St, Providence, R. I. See Card Feeds, 
a he + 84 Uliver St, Boston, Feed Water Pumps. 
&88 rying. Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
hn eg Machine & Press Co, Woon- Phoenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. |. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. Finishing Machinery. 
socket, R. I. See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Dye Sticks, Fluted Rolls. 
drich, E. M, 311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Hacdric » . - Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Mass. 
a Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
— Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 


Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. Gas Engines. 
Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby St., Bos- Jones, Lewis, 60 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
ton. Gas Singeing Machines 
, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. inde ° 
Dillon & 00, 20 Cedar St, New York. Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld \Co, 40 Stone Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Me. 
t, N. ¥. Gear Cutti Machine. 
Goiesntomnee & a areas rid _. Blaisdell P,a Co onl Mass 
anna-Schoellkopf Co, Philade a, Pa. Nhe yay 4 n 
Holliday, Read, & Sons, 100 William 8t., Phseesuimnd ee ~— New London, Conn. 
New York. . 
Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German- 
Jasek Bros. The, Co., 62-68 No, llth St, town Ave, Philadelphia. 
rookiyn, Heating. 
Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. : 
Sonneen, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. See Ventilating. 
Johnson, a, Ga Co, Uncasville, Sen Y. Heddles. 
Keller, Jo n oO ~¥ t . 
Klipstein, a ‘4 Co, 122 Pearl St, N.Y. Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. Hosiery Boards. 
Matheson oe J, ¥4 oe ~~ aq St, N.Y. Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
errimac Chemica! Co ston, Mass. 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman Hose and Rubber Goods. 
St, New York. Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. Boston. 
Peatiee oe oro) Chemicai Oe. 131 8. 8d St, Ink, Stamping. 
ila . 
Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. Wiemet, D. 1, @ See, Sh St. and Gormen- 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 ’ a 
William St., New York. Ensurance (Employers’ Liability). 
apes! Dye Wood Ext. Oo, 22 N. Front St, Employers’ jAability Assurance Co, % 
a. Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, ete. 
N. Y. Oponey Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. ee & Co, Edgings,,Germantown 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. P 
Dyers and Finishers. 
Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown a & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 





Hepner &  Horwite, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


ass. 
Guagten Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. Mais ee oy Machines, 
Greenwood, BR, & Banlt, Franktord, Pa. 4 7 a ’ 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
<t+ Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartt 1, C 
St, Phil errow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
a Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, Nye & Tredick. 606 arch St, Phila, Pa, 
Pawiucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw- Scott & Williams, 2079 E. ‘Cumberland 8t, 
tucket, R. I Phila, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. Knit Goods Brushers. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 
Dyers’ Clogs. Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. KK nitting Machine Cylinders. 
Edging». Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread et. Phila, Pa. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Mnitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works, 
Reed Sts., Reading, Pa 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., 
delphia. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Jones, Lewis, 60 60 1.2 and Media Ste, ‘Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th st, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumb Mtg. ‘Co. + Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Little Hustier Napper Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Mayo gE Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. 

McMichael & ‘Wildman Mfg. Co, 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, 

Y. 


mt. & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread 8t, Phila, Pa 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R, a4 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

scott & Williams, 2079 E, Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Staftora & Holt, Little Falls, ¥. 

Standard M achine Co., 508 Ries St., 
delphia, Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa 

‘M nitting Needles and Supplies. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Goldstein, J. 416 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mig. 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo Oe Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N 


Elm and 
Phila. 


Norris- 


Brooklyn, 


Phila- 


Co, 40 


Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, ae. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 


Lamps, Electric. 
Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Lyon Incandescent l.amp Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, hag Co, Phila, Pa 
Howard, Geo. , 1783 Barker St, 
Pa (For Mg ) 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wor 3, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 


Phila 


Machinery Dealers. “ 
’ 


Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 


Phila, Pa. 


Machinery Wipers. 
American Silk _ Co, $11 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Machinists’ Tools. 


Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, NewiLondon, Conn. 


Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John , Paterson, N.J. 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co adh Om ae R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, dise 
Buckley’ 8, Benj. "Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Fall 


Walnut St 


Boston. 


Dougias Manufacturing Co., River, 
Mass. 
Harwood, Geo.8, & Son, 58 State St, Boston. 
Hill, Jas, Mtg. Co, Providence, R. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Nashua’ Spool & Bobbin Co, Nashua, N. H. 
Spofford, Wm. 8S, & Son, 511 Culver St, 
Providence, R. i. 
Stevenson Bros. & Co, 132 So. 2d St, Phita- 
delphia, Pa. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American peeing Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mas 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 
delphia, Pa. 
Little Hustler Napping Co, Hudson, N, Y. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Novelties. 
Stohn, C, 178 
Mass. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, ‘. W. Ave. and 
$rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Oil Filters. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
wypncaqunge for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, 


Mass. 
Massink, H., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Phillips & Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 state St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Penatocka. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Perforated Copper 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain St., 
Philadelphia. 
Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. Ambler, Pa. 
Nightingale, S.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 
Boston, Mass. 


and Media Sts., Phila- 


Green St, Jamaica Plain, 


Boston, 
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Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wooa 

Sts, Philadelphia. 

Roward, Geo. U., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 

Chicago, ml. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il, 

Presses. 

Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
ase Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 

Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Pressing Erons,Gasand Air Heated. 
Sheftall, C. H, Mgr, 305.307 Mercer St, New 
York 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14th 
St, New York. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Meed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R.I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbens. 

Cheney Bros, 8S. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Johns, H. Mfg. Co., 100 William St. 
New York. 


Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Roofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar, Fiore Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Sample Cutters. 
Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 
Schools. 
Gavey Correspondence School of Textile 
Design. P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
— & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
a. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
— A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
ass. 
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Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Hic. 


Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co, Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor.- 
cester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American ag Works, Penn Mutual 
Bldg, Phila, P 
Columbia Mfg. Co, 143-151 Pocasset St, Fall 
River, Mass. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co,165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Ophegs Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
o Be 


=a Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 

Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 WashingtonSt., 


ms Be 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Spindles. 
Beekey, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. 1. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Ma 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, “Whitins. 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
se ade Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Ensurance. 
Hartford 8team Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, $1 Milk St, 
ston. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 


Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Keutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. 
8t., Boston. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Haines, W.8. C 136 South 4th St, Pnila, Pa. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Steam Traps. 
D'Este & Seele 
St, Boston, 
pansion). 
Haines, W.S.C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 


(Curtis), 29 Haverill 


Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhil) 
ass. (return float and ex- 
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Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 
Corcoran, A. J, ll “John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Powtucket, R. I. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., 2682 40 Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W.S. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 


Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves. 
D’Kste & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, boston 
Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Saginaw, 
Mich. * and East Cambridge, Mass. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Textile Mac pent Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Granitev ille, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watches and Clocks. . 
Elgin, National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill 
Prentiss Clock Improvement Co, 49 Dey 
St, New York. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. ‘ ‘ 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 


Water Wheels 
Bradway, C. P, “Ww est Stafford, Conn. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Cc 0, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co , Springfield, oO. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


RK. ¥. 

Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 

Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 

Winders. (Hostery.) 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. 

Universal Winding Co, 226 De 4 st, 
Boston. 


Wood Pulleys. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 


Wool, 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Uo, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mane. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi 
dence, 
Weoel Extracts. 
Garfleld Woolen Co, Garfield, N 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
R. I. 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
= ~ om W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Pbtile 


paleemeuti H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 

Oe & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C.,. 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon 
socket, R. I 

Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 "Chureh St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Basnett, William, 164 Broadway, Aibany 

N. Y. 


Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North 
bridge, Mass. 
Weool Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, é. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns, 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex.- 


change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 


land. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1. 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook. Me. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Eichmann & steraberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 
ar Spinning Co, Germantown. 


Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke Mass, 

Hawes, 0.58, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

ieee Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New, York 
Cc 


Mitchell, Jas.E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels “fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 "Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin S8t., N. Y. 

Hadiey Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar- 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex- 
change, 226 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N.J 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Colchester Mills, 86-88 Franklin St, New 


York. 

E ichmann & Sepgedeng, oe Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, 

Germantown. ‘Spinning Co, Germantown, 


a. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Holland & Webb, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hyde, E. S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
i ia E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

se Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
ven J 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinaing Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 


5 & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 

and 

Eichman & Sternberg, 530 m9 cor. 
Spring 8t., N 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R.1. 

Holland & Webb, New York. 

Skerry, A.T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Htc. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George Sq. Glasgow, Scot 
land. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 

Kichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 

Holland & Webb, New York. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 

Montgomery &CO, J.R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. 


Silk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 ‘Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Hawes, O. 8. & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holland & W ebb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, b4 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, Ne F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, 

Clas ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 ‘Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Rockwell, Edward M, ee Ty Mass. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, es 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, a 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa 

Campbell “Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

El-asser, Albert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, Qist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam.- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mas 
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Amend Process Co ° e ° ° 
American Express Co., . ° ° 
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American Silk Mtg Co, . ‘ 
Am. Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Exchange ° 
American Supply Co., 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, 
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Ashworth, Elijah, 

Bamford & Smith, 
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Berlin Iron Bridge ~ 
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Boss Knitting Machine Co, 

Bosson & Lane, 

Boston Finishing Works, 
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Bradway, C. P, 

Branson Machine Co, 
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Jones, Lewis . 
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Kennedy, Thos, ° 
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PACKING. 


AKS in your STEAM PLANT you can make them less 
A It your engine HAMMERS, or their is 


OIL in the BOILER, the HINE ELIMINATOR will remedy both 


troubles. 


YWwYowu 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Jas. L. Robertson Sens, 215 Fulton St., N. Y. 


12 Pearl St., Boston. 





MILLS FOR SALE! 2.5. ocwny: 


Mills and other 
gent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 


manufacturing plants. 


143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 

. 
The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
“x been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first-class ability. Age 
89; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 
dress goods, et? 


1387 Woolen Superintendent, one 
eK who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 


dence solicited. 

1258 Woolen Superintendent, Carder, 
av Spinner or Weaver. Has experience 

in dyeing. Isareliable man. 40 years old. 

Refers to responsible parties as to character 

and ability. 





136 ss Woolen Superintendent or De- 
OVO signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of a 4 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 


1386 Weolen Superintendent and 
vOVO Expert Carder. With experience in 
both positions. A man of skill and push, 
now out of work through failure of mill, 
caused by outside speculation Ly one of the 
firm. Age 43; married; Yankee. 
1268 Woelen superintendent or de. 
“ signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviots, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1305 Superintendent and Designer 
vwUY =with 20 years’ experience in woolen 
mills, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment. 
Wants position at once. 


1255 Felts. The advertiser has a thor 
“vv ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted tor fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
wo" a position as designer in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancy cassi- 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 











COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1337 Assistant Superintendent. Ex- 

wu pert on book binder’s cloth, window 
shades, fan cloths, friction callender ma- 
chines. 20 years with Wilson & Bentieys, 
London, and about 2 years employed in this 


country. Age 45, married. American and 
English references. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
v's in both Northern anu Soutuern mills. 
Has started 8 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sbeetings and 
fine shirtings. First class reterences from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


1265 Superintendent wants position as 
av superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married. 


1266 Cotton superintendent wants po- 
- sition, Out on account of mill shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 
record. 
1267 Cotten superintendent or carder. 
a Prints, sheetings, ginghams, fine 
and coarse, white and colored. Nearly all 
kinds Of machinery. References all right. 
Age 47; married. 


1227 A Superintendent with a thor. 

“—<' ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors- 
ted cassimeres, dress goods, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge of designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 
he can refer. 


13¢ 16 Young American wants position ss 

te cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachnsetts mills 


1184 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 
wants position. Age 50; married. 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, ete.; also all 
kinds otf yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references. Superintendent eighteen years 
at one mill. 
578 Cotton Superintendent with expe- 
Vv ic rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet- 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 
po-ition at once. 








1390 Cotton Superintendent. Especi 
we ally qualified for a mill making dress 
goods and fine shirtings. Experience with 


first-ciass mills as desiguer and manager. A 
young man of high character. At present 


employed. 


1269 Cetton superintendent, carder, 

ave spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of the best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 
chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1241 Woolen Carder. Age 40; married. 
ad Overseer l4 years in one place. Long 
experience on all-wool, wool and cotton 
mixed, shoddy, etc. Temperate, and can 
furnish good references. Prefers Philadel. 
phia. 


1082 Woolen carder experienced on 
O all classes of underwear. Hus 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 
of age and married, Good references. 


1190 Woolen Carder or Spinner. Age 
. 47; married: One reeler and one 
piecer in family. Has been overseer and 
spinner for the last fifteen years for one 
firm, which is now out of business. Refers 
to past employers. Can take position at 
once. Familiar with wool shoddy and 
cotton; Furbush, Lee and other makes of 


machinery. 

1378 Overseer Weolen Carding. 
Y7t© American, age 32, murried. With 

one mill 13 years, and another 4 years. Ex- 

cellent reterences from each. A first-class 


carder in every way. 
1367 Boss Carder of wool, shoddy, or 
e ‘ eotton. More than 12 years experi- 
ence as boss carder in leading knitting mills 
in N.Y. At present employed but desires 
to change tor $3 00 a day or better, Can take 
charge of mule spinning also. Married; 
age 36; American. 


1286 First-class Carder, now ewployed, 
OV wishes a better position. Has the 
best of references from good mills. Excel 
lent manager of help. Age 35; married. 
Experience on broadcloth, dress goods, 
covert cloth and meltons. 


1270 A 1 Carder, wool or cotton, 11 
al years experience, first-class refer- 
ences, reliable, temperate and industrious, 
desires immediate position. Age 80. Will 
go any where. 


1307 Carder with unusually fine record 
and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First-class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas- 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-cloth, 
repellants and blankets. 


COTTON CARDERS. 





1339 Cetten Carder, young man hold. 
V7 ing first-class posi'ion in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid 
dle States as assistant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 


1368 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 
VWV©2 ton Carding wants a position in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own grinding. Or, would takea 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all tne machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 


1384 Second Cotton Carder, Ener- 
eK getic student at Lowell Textile 
School wants position in a mill until Oct. Ist 
1898. Only expects enough pay to cover liv 
ing expenses. A bright young man not afraid 
of hard work. 


1315 Cetton Carder. Over W years’ ex- 
vlv perience as overseer in first class 
mills. At present employed. Well up on 
orints and light and heavy sheetings. 

nows American and English cards, and 
speeders. Best references. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe. 
~~ rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on eloak. 
ing*, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill. 


1287 Young Maa wants position as boss 
ol spinner. Experience in first-class 
mills on cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati- 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John. 
son & Bassett machines. Age 2. Wife 
works in mill. 


1 195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
81; married. Experienced on yarns 
from 1to712run. Refers to past and pres- 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer. 
Will not go to Southern States, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 
1374 Overseer Woelen Spinning. All 
vl makes of mules, has had charge in 
good mills. Experience covers yarns for 
hosiery, fancy woolens and worsteds. Age 


28; married, 
633 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 
ve” move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 
married, Scotchman, 
] 904 Situation wanted as boss spinner, 
al or second haud and mule fixer on 
Plait mules. Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, and also 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 385 years old 
and married; good references. 


1316 Overseer Worsted Drawing 

and spinning. Will accept first 
class position at $3 or more per — At 
present employed in well known and first 
class mill. Age 42. Married. Best refer- 
ences from former employers. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 
=e first-class gingham mill, with other 
experience, has fitted this man for good 
a in charge of ring spinning, spool- 
ng and warping. Age 40. French Ameri. 
can; married. 


1272 Second Mand of cotton ring spin- 
=< ning wants position in Massachu. 
setts, Rhode Island, Maine or New York. 
Age 23; married. 
1364 Cotton Spinner, mules or frames 
. carly training in Enyxland, 5 years in 
New England mills, yarn 20s to 120s. Be. 
cause of misfortune would accept second 
hand job. Excellentreference for character 
and ability. Age 32, married 


1350 First-Class Ring Spinning over- 

tin seer, also spooling, Warping, slash- 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
references as to skill, character and execu. 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 


1198 Cotton Spinner, spooling, warp- 

. ing, slashing, web drawing, skein 
winding and quilting on linen. Well recom. 
mended, Age 42; married. Has worked in 
some of the best mills. Will go anywhere. 
Would accept a good second hand’s position. 


1370 Overseer Cotton Ring Spinning 

. At present second band in a large 
Maine mill. 12 years experience in spin- 
ning Age 3t; not married. High references 
from past and present employers. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1340 Worsted Weaver would like posi- 
. tion in asmali mill at moderate sal. 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 38, married. Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
e wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
rotestant; age 36; single. Good man on 
nowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cas-imeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 


Pennsylvania, 

1099 Woolen Weaver on (dress goods. 
saat cassimeres, unions and worsteds. At 

present out of work because of mill shutting 

down. Has an excellent record and refers to 

well-known men. Williag to start on moder. 


ate wages. Age 4l; married. 
1385 Worsted or Woolen Weaver 
VYOuv of fancy worsted and woolen mens’ 
wear and novelty dress goods. Has held 
ositions in leading N. E.and Phila. mills. 
ixpert on Crompton & Knowles looms: Best 
references. Age3s; married. Can start at 
once. 
1313 Weolen Weaver. First class 
Vw references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
etc. At present not employed, for good rea- 
sons. Age44. Married. 


140 Worsted Weaving Overseer with 

12 years’ experience as overseer, de 
signer, and superintendent. Has tried an 
other business for a few months and now 
wants to go back to the mill. Excellent 
references, habits all right. A skillful 
weaver and manager, Age 33, married, 
American. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
ee overseer’s position for 5 . ears in 
Mags. mil], but now out because of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married, American. One 
of the best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a good position 


1373 Overseer Cotton Weaving. A 
869 man with especially good oppor- 
tunities to gain wide experience in large 
Mass. mills; now second hand, having work 
ed up from band boy. American, age 29, 


married; best of references. 

1392 Cotton Weaver, with first-class 
Ve record in R.1. mills, desires tochange 

for position paying $2.50 or more. Experi 

enced on sheetings, lawns, sateens, twills, ete. 

Excellent references. Age 35, married. 


1353 Overseer Cotton Weaving, who 
~’ has worked up trom fixer to over- 
seer in good mills, wants position paying 
$3.00 or more. Scotch, age 29; experience on 
all kinds sheetings and -ateens. 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
un and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Avge 88; married. 


1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
vv with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 


1247 Elastic weaver wants position as 
overseer. Used to cotton web, elas- 
tic suspenders, silk neckwear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets. 28. 


DYERS. 


1354 Dyer of Large Experience both 
. in woolen miils and in job dye. 
houses. A man of far more than average 
skill from raw stock to piece dyeing, dress 
goods, etc. Scotch, married; age 39. 


135 5 W ool and worsted Dyer, a young 
ve man with 5 years’ training by one of 
the best dyers at one of the largest millsin 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak- 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Would be able to take 
charge of small high grade small plant. 


1360 Wool Dyer or Assistant, 6 years’ 

training 4s assistant on shoddy and 
wool piece dyeing. French American, age 
24, single, well recommended. 


1361 Wool Dyer and Finisher, large 

experience on blankets, all kinds of 
flannels, felts and dress goods. Early train- 
ing in Scotland, 15 yearsin this country. Now 
employed, but wants to locate in the North 
nearthe sea. Age 40, married; now giving 
entire satisfaction. 


1382 Co'ten Piece Dyer. 12 years at 
— last place. Experienced in all kinds 

of cotton goods. Englishman, age 37, married. 
Well recommended for character and ability. 
1393 Knit Goods Dyer who has had 
wee Wyrs. experience in first-class mills, 
desires to make achange. Is capable of tak 
ing the management of a cotton underwear 
mill. Best of references. Age 42; married, 


American. 

1377 Weolen Dyer with experience 
on & great variety of goods, includ- 

ing raw wool, yarns, carriage cloth, satinets, 

kerseys, beavers, repellents, men’s suitirgs; 

well recommended. Would start at $2.50 a 

day. Age 32; married. 











FINISHERS. 


351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 

. with 7 years’ experience as overseer 

in R. I. and N, Y. mills, from which he has 

excellent references. At present second 

hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 29, married. 


1359 Woolen Finisher of al) kinds of 

ve woolen goods; 20 years in charge, ut 
three leading mills. At present out of em 
ployment; expects $4.00 a day. Age 45, mar 


ried; references first class. 
1041 Woolen Finisher. Has had ex 
perience on fancy and picce dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% vears. Will work for $2.50 
per day. 





8230) Expert Finisher with 10 years’ 
oo " “ X — die 

experience in European mills. Can 
do perfect work on highest grade cassi 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerseys, worstedas, 
aastrachans. Age 34; married. German, 


speaks English imperfectly. 
1376 Finisher of all grades of woolens 
e and worsteds, wet or dry. 8 years 
experience in England and 6 years in this 
country. Now employed as overseer but 
wants to change location. Age 30; married. 
1396 Wool Finisher. This man has had 
. a very large experience among well 
known mills and refers to past employers. 
Character and ability of the first order. 





TEXTILE WORLD 





KNITTERS. 


} §- 74 A man who thoroughly understands 
ai the manufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspond with parties wishing 
to employ such a man. 


1362 Boss Rib Kaitter, young man, 
v= now second hand in fleece lined un- 
derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance. Very highly spoken of by present 
employers as to both ability and character. 
Could change on short notice. 


1317 Kuitting Overseer. Wide expe- 
. rience. Age 36. Married. Has 
worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 
downs, stockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 
with spring needle circular machines First 
class references. 
1342 Mosiery or Underwear Supt. 
v+< A practical knitter familiar with 
latch, spring needle, and sewing machines; 
nearly 15 years superintendent of New Eng. 
land hosiery mill, at present shut down. 
Good manager; references first-class. Age 
47; married, 


1389 Knitting Machine Fixer. Early 
VO’ training as general machinist. Was 
for several years with Philadelphia mills on 
underwear, mittens, etc. ery reliable, age 
31; not married, American. 


1391 Boss Knitter who has the very 
we best references. Now employed but 
wants more pay. Would change for 33.50 a 
day. Experienced in both hosiery and un 
derwear Age 32; married, American. 


137] Cotton Hosiery Supt. Has had 
vt charge of hosiery mill in N.C. 
Would like a western mill. Refers to last 
position. Young man, not married. 





“DESIGNERS. 


1275 Desigaer or assistant. Age 25; 
e 


married. A good man on cotton or 
worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms. 
1263 Assistant Designer or Assistant 
“~V~ Superintendent. Has received a 
practical mill experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. Unions, 
cassimeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 
years. 
1252 Designer, Weaver or Dresser. 
=< Aged 40 years; married. Familiar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em.- 
plovers. 
1259 Woolen Designer or Supt., |0 
-@Fe" years’ experience on meltons, ker 
seys, beavers, and dress goods. thorough 
knowledge of color mixing and picking out, 
Best of references from past positions. Age 
39, sinvle 
1397 Cotton Designer or Weaver. 
Yl A young man with unusual oppor 
tunities and experience in England, now hold 
ing a position in aleading mill in Connecticut, 
desires to advance. Refers to several prom 
inent mill men and would makea progressive 
designer for a mill running on Jacquards, 
Lappet or Lenos. 
138: English Woolen Designer. 20 
VO” years in leading Yorkshire and Hud 
dersfield mills as designer, supt. and weaver. 
Very large experience and would accept 
moderate salary in good mill. Age 36; mar 
ried, English. 
9999 Superintendent Print Works. 
JY Young man, 30 years of age, ener. 
getic and practical, graduate chemist, with 
thorough experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 years in Europe and 4 in this coun. 
try), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works. Address Chemist, 
care TEXTILE WORLD. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1365 Assistant Supt. Underwear 

uve Mill. Experience mostly on flat 
goods, is an expert bookkeeper, understands 
making cheap goods, finishing, and general 
knowledge ot machinery. Moderate salary. 
Age 39, married, American. 


1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 

Young man of the very highest char- 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan- 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em. 
ployers. 


1393 Practical Chemist. Experience 
vv covers three years in English and 
German textile schools and 17 years in New 
England mills, bleacheries and print works. 
Has practical knowledge of all departments 
of a bleachery, and would accept position in 
the South. Age 39; married; American. 
1381 Cloth Examiner. Worsteds or 
ee woolens. German, age 50, single. 
Man of high character, # years in one of the 
leading N. E. mills and also in large N. Y. 
clothing houses. Best of references. 
] 3Q5 Overseer of Slashing, Spooling, 
vv warping and dressing, a man who 


thoroughly understands his business and has 
excellent habits, well recommended from 


leading mills. Age 42; married, English. 
1379 Overseer, Cloth Boom. Out of 
Yl work because of change In manage- 
ment. A man with first-class record and 
wide experience. Refers to several prom- 
inent mill men. Age 39; married, American, 


1375 Machinist. Practical man who 
vt has worked on cotton machinery 
for many years and has excellent references. 
American, age 29; married. Can start work 
at once at $2.25 a day. 


1336 Beaming and Slashing. Expe- 
wn rience in Mass. and Me. cotton mills 
on ginghams, dress goods and all kinds 
colored goods. Age 30; habits first-class, 
gvod references. At present employed in 
large mill. 


1335 Loom Fixer or Second Hand. 
77e ~ r ‘ » 

Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good wills and is very 
well recommended. 


1372 Wool Sorter. Young man with 

vt excellent training in R.{. mill. Will 

start at $2.00a day. Refers to past employers. 
Overseer 


131 Dresser. Age 3S. 
. Married. Is at present working 
in a first class mill. 


Desires to change be- 
cause of poor health of family. Can furnish 
first class references. Cassimeres, unions, 
woolens. 


1363 Twisting, Spooling, Warping 
vw overseer. Experience on single and 
twisted yarns up to 2/100s in one of the best 
New England mills. Now employed as assis- 
tant; young man, but is confident that he 
could satisfactorily fill overseer position. 


1356 Second Hand Cotton Spooling, 
vue warping, twisting, slashing, or couid 
handle overseer position in small mill. Well 
recommended, now with good mill 
1202 Silk Superintendent is open for 
-~'—H an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manutactur- 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of superintendent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 30 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer- 
ences. For any further information address 
this paper. 























Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, 91 
pages. 


This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


The Student's Hand-Book of Practi 
cal Fabric Structure, by H. Neville. Svo., 
235 pages. 

The object of this work is to interest 
the student in the subject of weaving by 
a series of consecutive lessons in the 
principles of fabric structure. Free use 
is made of sectional diagrams, to show 
what actually takes place in producing 
any particular fabric. An idea may be 
had of the nature of the book from the 
following partial enumeration of the sub- 
jects treated: Design Paper and Its 
Uses; Plain Cloth and Its Ornamentation, 
Twilling, Drafts and Tie-ups; Spotting; 
Open-work Effects; Cords; Pile Weav- 
ing; Cross Weaving; and Backed and 
Double Cloth. Price $2.25. 


The Printing of Textile Fabrics, by 
<. F Seymour Rothwell. 


This is a practical manual on the print- 
ing of cotton, wool, silk, and half-silk 
fabrics, with plates, illustrations in the 
text, and specimens of printed fabrics. 
The work contains but little information 
of a purely chemical or theoretical char- 


8vo., 312 pages. 
P g 


acter, as it has been covered by the 
“Manual of Dyeing,’’ by Knecht, and 
others. The author has confined himself 


more to the practical side of the subject, 
and the processes and machinery de- 
scribed by him are principally those with 
which he has had practical experience. 
Price $6.50. 

Cotton Spinning, by W. 5. Taggart 

Two volumes of this work have been Is- 
sued; the second volume brings cotton 
spinning down to the end of what is gen- 
erally termed the preparing processes 
and includes all of the machinery and 
manipulations between the card and the 
self-actor, or ring frame. This work is 
esteemed of much assistance to the stu- 
dent. Price $1.75. 


Oraamental Desiga for Woven Fa 
rics, by Stephenson &Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements: Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 

The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown 

This is a practical, well written treat- 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 
duced by different numbers of harnesses. 


TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 








The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery, it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price $1.25. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 


by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 
The contents of this work have been 


derived from a long course of art and 


technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 


author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 

Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
Jobn R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 


This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 


of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.50. 

Woolen Spinning, by Charles Vicker- 
man, 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.75. 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, 


Joseph Nasmith. 


This is a standard book on 
It treats of mixing, opening, 
carding, card clothing, 
spinning, reeling, 
593 pages. Price 


by 


spinning. 
scutching, 
combing, roving, 
waste spinning, etc. 
2.50. 


Technology of Textile Design, by E. 
A. Posselt. 


As a practical treatise on the construc- 
tion and application of weaves, and the 
analysis of cloth, this is, in very many 
respects, the best work for the American 
inca: that is published. Price 
5.00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies: Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 

Manual of Dyeing, by 
and Loewenthal. 


Knecht, Rawson 
In three volumes, 
Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 


practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants: Nat- 


ural and Artificial Coloring Matter: Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


























TEXTILE 


Patents. 


(Continued from page 22.) 

Kuitting Machine Sinker Top. Hosi- 

ery. 606,094. H.H.Skevington and W. L. 
Whitehead, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mnitting Machine Thread Changer. 
606,029. J, E. Rowe, Pawtucket, R. I, as- 
signor to E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co., 
same place. 

Knitting Machine. Yarn Changing 
device for rib. 604,640 R. W. Scott, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignor of one half to L.N. 
D. Williams, Ashbourne Pa. 

Lappet Shearing Mechanism. 604,772. 
K.T. and E. H. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 
Loom. 605,608. A. D. Emery, Taunton, 
Mass., assignor to Universal Loom Co., 

New York. 

Loom. 605,019. J. W. Sherry, Providence, 
R. i., assignor to Crompton Co., same 
place. 

Looms, 
for hammock. 
dletown, Conn. 

Leom Frame, Carpet. 605,507. C. N. 
Newcomb, Davenport, lowa. 

Loom Picker Check. 605,581. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Loom Picking Mechanism. 604,897, G. 
Goodline, Pattersun, N.J., and J. A. Clark, 
Worcester, Mass., assignors to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom Shedding Mechanism. 605,525. 
G. F. Hutchins, Worcester, Mass., assignor 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
same place. 

Loom Shuttle. 
cago, Lil. 

Loom Shuttle. self Threading. 605,690, 
M. H. Leveille, Worcester, Mass., assignor 
of one half to J. G. Smith, same place, 

Loom Shuttle Stop Motion. 605,602. A. 
D. Emery, Taunton, Mass., assignor to 
Universal Loom Co., New York. 

Loom Shuttle Box-operating Mech- 
anism. 604,669 G. Schwabe, Biala. Aus. 
tria Hungary. 

Loom Slack Alarm and Stop Motion. 
605,199. J. and J. Harriman, Lowell, Mass., 
said J. Harriman assignor to Josiah Harri- 
man. 

Loom Thread Cutting Temple. 604,632 
J.H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., and Port. 
land, Me. 

Leom Warp Stop Motion. 605,600. A D. 
Emery, Taunton, Mass., a-signor to Uni- 
versal Loom Co., New York. 

Loom Warp Stop Motion. Narrow 
ware. 605,479. J. Harriman, Lowell, Ma-~. 

Loom Welt Stop Motion. 605,601 A.D. 
Emery, Taunton, Mass., assignor to Uni- 
versal Loom Co., New York. 

Pile Fabrics, Apparatus for Cutting 
double. 604,701. R. Richter, Reichenbery, 
Austria-Hungary. 

Plush Fabric. 605,710. 
ford, Me. 

Spindles, 


Fringe-making Attachment 
605,971. I. E. Palmer, Mid. 


W. Lonzo, 


604,604. L. Sturges, Chi- 


G. B. Goodall, San- 


Dotter-guard and Stopper 


WORLD 


for lubricating tubes for. Ww. 
Wattles, Canton, Mass. 

Spindle Bearing. 605,708. G. O. Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass., and Portland, Me. 

Spinning Machine, Wool. 605,203. 
W. New, Morrellville, lll. 

Spinning-mule Yarn Guide. 604,563. J. 
D. White, Urmston, assiguor of one.fourth 
to H. 8. Golland, Worsley, England. 

Warp Threads, Machine for Unwind- 
ing. 605,965. Z.H.Mangum. Chester, S.C. 

Wool Dryer. 605,025. J.W.Spencer, Provi 
dence, R 1. 

Wool Washing Machine Ducker. 
653. F. G. Sargent, Graniteville, Mass. 

Woven Fabric. 605,783. A. Heald, rhila 
delphia, Pa. 

Yarn Guide, 
605,918. 


604,446. J. 


w. 


605,- 


Tension and Clearer. 
v¥.B Sanford, Fall River, Mass. 





Facts and Gossip. 


-Province of Qubec, Sherbrooke. The 
Sherbrooke Yarn & Woolen Mills were 
destroyed by fire June 16. It is under- 
stood that the property was insured for 
$14,000, which probably will cover the 
amount of the loss. 


Rhode Island, Lymansville. It is re- 
ported that the Lymansville Co., which 
started its mill June 6th, will continue to 
run on full time. Isaac Middlebrook is 
now superintendent and Andrew Brun- 
side has succeeded Mr. Middlebrook as 
foreman of the spinning department. 


Rhode Island, Manton. The Manton 
Mills, H. A. Kimball proprietors, arq 
now operating the carding and shipping 
departments day and night, having re- 
ceived large orders. 


South Carolina, Charleston. The 
Charleston Mills’ stockholders, at a re- 
cent meeting, considered arrangement for 
issuing more bonds. When the company 
was started it was intended that the paid 
in capital should be $350,000. Only $223,000 
was received, however, and the balance 
of $127,000 is now needed to put the 
finances on a proper footing. It is re- 
ported that the company's experiment 
with negro labor has been satisfactory. 


Beuna Vista. The 
Mills are now 
on cloth for army uni- 
forms. This property was pu:chased 
last autumn by Philadelphia parties, and 
it is reported that they now contemplate 
enlarging 


Virginia, 
Vista Cassimere 
day and night 


Beuna 
running 


Vermont, Bennington. At the 
ting mill of H. E. Bradford & Co., B. A. 
Fryer, of Mohawk, N. Y., is now superin- 
tendent, having taken the place of L. F. 
Abbott, formerly one of the proprietors. 
It is understood that the mill will en- 
larged and new machinery added. 


—. oo “oe 
manufacturers, 
four-story mill 
the Black River 


knit- 


be 


Vermont, Springfield. 
Slack & Bro., shoddy 
have purchased the 
formerly operated by 
Woolen Co. 

Virginia, Swift 
Creek Cotton 


Petersburg. The 
Mills, which were recently 
sold to E. A. Hartley for $5500, will be 
soon put in operation, provided the 
court confirms the sale. 
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Rib Knitter, 


Competent, reliable man of experience on 
rib and other flat knitting machines, desires 
position. References. Addre.s, “H,’’ 231 
Lawrence St., Hartford, Conn. 





Braiding Machines Wanted. 
Second hand 16 and 20 carrier Round 
Braiding Machine,in good order. Must be 
cheap. FRANCIS, Textile World. 





Cotton’s Patent or Fashion Machines 
Wanted. 


For ladies’ soasene gauge about 33, high 
spliced heels, spliced toes and double soles: 
Address A. W., this office. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO.. 


Worsted .°. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 





IF You USE (UTS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
H.C, WHITCOMB & CO 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


429ARCH +S: GREET, 


BOs; 
Peat 





Salesman Wanted. 


An excellent and permanent opportunity. 
Resident or travelliag salesmen to sell on 
commis-ion “Glugloss Gelatine,’’ pro- 
nounced by textile experts as the most per 
fect and pores sizing. for all grades of fab- 
ries, for finishing, printing, stamping, glaz 
ing, filling and yarn sizing purposes. Its 
peculiar and intrinsic value and popularity 
recognized to the extent of its prompt adop 
tion where tried, readily producing supe. 
rior results at a lower cost than secured 
from the use of Albumens, Gelatines, Glues, 
etc. Replying state fully as to experience, 
present connection, territory and how often 
visited. 

QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO, Station 
**K,” Philadelphia. 





Lace Tipping Machine Wanted. 


Lace Tipping Machine, second hand or 
new. Address CROWN, care Textile World 





Fell Mongering. 


Englishman, several years experience in 
one of the largest English fell mongering 
firms, (handling Australian B. A. and fresh 
skins) seeks like position in this country. 
Ayply W. H, P. O. Box 210, N. Y. City. 





Shebovean Falls The 
Mills Co., which has 
been running on half time for several 
weeks past has now govern- 
ment order for 25,000 yards of blue wool- 
ens for uniforms, and is now working 
with a full force for thirteen hours a day. 


Wisconsin, 
Brickner Woolen 


secured a 


Shafting, Hang- 
MACHINERY “62225 

Couplings. Ma- 
chinery Steel in all sizes from 6 1-2inches diameter down 
to 316 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock. 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons, 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every- 
thing in readiness to be shipped at ence. Our goods are 
without a rival and eur prices the lowest of all. 

elephone 314, South Boston 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
Seuth Boston, Maas. 





Expert German Finisher Wanted. 


A man who 
with German 


is thoroughly acquainted 
finishing machinery and 
German finishing methods. Prefer one 
with a thorough knowledge of machin- 
ery. One who can operate as well as de- 
sign and furnish information. Address in 
confidence 


G. F. care of Textile World. 








Cotton Mill Man Wanted. 


With $5,000 to invest in, and take manage. 
ment of cotton mill in Atlanta, Ga. Fine 
opening forcompetentman. Liberal salary. 
Address, MAGRUDER, 406 Austell Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 
w. BM. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 


CORDUROY CUTTER. 


Wanted, situation as boss cutter for over. 
seer of corduroy end velvet cutters, hand or 
machine. 20 years practical experience on 
all kinds of cutting. Can give ¢«xcellent 
American and English test)munials. A thor 
oughly reliable and trus‘worthy man. Ad 
uress P, 163. 


NEW PATTERNS 


of all kinds of textile novelties (French, 
English and German) supplied by Sea. 
son’s Subscription at moderate rates, orin 
single parcels of 100—300 new patterns as. 
sorte as required, for $10 per parcel. 
Address tull particulars asto styles wanted 


e A. SMITH, 89 Rue Turenne, 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TRADE MARK. ' 30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 


Nove.ty Corron Yarns, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.,, 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 


Colton Yarn. The American Spin- 
ners Cotton Yarn Exchange, Boston, in 
its June circular, reports the cotton in- 
dustry as being in a very quiet con 
ditien, everyone waiting for something 
to turn up to improve the situation. 
rhere is, however, one very encourag- 


ing sign noted by it, and that is the 


large volume of business in general 
trade; the conditions of the same, es 
pecially in regard to railway earnings, 
merchandise exports being in good de- 
mand in almost all the staple commo- 
dities. This coupled with the fact of 
good crops and with an abundant and 
easy money market, imparts consider- 
The 
Washington, 


able vigor to business. sureau of 


Statistics at has issued 


the statement of our country’s foreign 
trade for April, and the ten months of 
the fiscal year makes the most remark- 
able showing in the history of the 
United States. 
we have sold and exported more than 


In the past ten months 


twice as much merchandise as we 
have bought from abroad. 
the total merchandise exports for the 
ten months were $1,025,426,681, the im- 
ports $511,181,186, showing an excess 
of exports of $514,245,495 on the right 
side of the balance sheet of this coun- 
this 


To be exact 


try. If we can continue good 


work we shall certainly see an im- 
provement along our industrial lines 
in cotton and woolen business, as we 
have touched bottom, and the present 
conditions certainly point to a much 
better 


values. 


higher range of 
manufacturers 


there is 


feeling and 
Knit 
advised us 


goods 
that 
improvement in 


have 
little 
goods and that their salesmen find but 
very little new business. The price of 
American cotton but 
little, and the present quotations show 
but very little advance during the past 
cotton 


very 
demand for 


has changed 


Egyptian has 


past 3 


months. 
during the 


three 
declined 
some of the grades owing to less de- 
The standard 


days in 


mand from spinners. 


mills on hosiery yarns make no 
changes; still prefering to reduce their 
output rather than lower their prices. 
The southern manufacturers of yarns 
are willing to accept business at lower 
rates. Fine cotton yarn spinners are 
light 


demand for their yarn and are willing 


now beginning to experience a 


business on a lower basis. 


to accept 


Print cloths we are pleased to note, 
have improved, advancing from 1 7/8 
to 2 cents. 


Woolen 
ting 


Yarn. Spinners are not get- 


much new business although 


some sample orders are being placed. 
Buyers of woolen yarn are beginning 
to feel the effect of the recent failures 
of yarn spinners and are adjusting 
their business accordingly. It is a fact 
that when business is flourishing ma- 
‘hinery for spinning yarn is not suffi- 
cient to handle the volume of require- 
The boot 


which 


ments. rubber lining busi- 


ness, consumes considerable 
yarn, is now being handled direct by 
the rubber boot trust, and other knit- 
ters will have to find new outlets for 
their product. Spinners cannot expect 
fall. The 


industry seems to be in a state of ex- 


much business until whole 


pectancy. The outlook is satisfactory, 
but the immediate prospect is not en- 
Some business is 


courazing. being 


done on 2-ply yarns for sweaters, and 
cotton wool spun yarn is being substi- 
tuted for all-wool. The whole tenden- 
cy of the trade is for something cheap- 
fact that 
wool has advanced over 100%, buyers 
want fabrics and garments at the same 


er. Notwithstanding the 


price as under free wool, even if the 


quality must be lowered. The manu- 
facturers who listen to these demands 
are the only ones who will suffer, as 
the better class of trade are finding 
match 
old prices are commodities which can- 


that garments and fabrics to 


not be forced on the consumer at old 
prices and are calling for better. Buy- 
ers are slowly but surely being forced 
to purchase better garments and pay 


(Continued on page 131.) 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 2%s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





W. Warren Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 





AMERICAN SPINNERS’ 


DON cotton yarn Exchange 
ai 4. 


3ED AND C, ED TTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - MFRS. AGENT, 


45 Milk Street, 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 129.) 


and if it had not been for the strong 
statistical position of Australian wool, 
prices would have been much lower. 
The fact of a falling off in the number 
of sheep in Australia cannot be ig 
nored, and the price at the end of 
December materially stiffened in con 

We took in 1897, during 
four sales in London, 164,000 
bales as against 26,000 during 
the same period of 1896, to say noth- 
ing of the large quantities of wool in 
markets other than London. The sit 
uation in South America is about the 
same as we find it in Australia. The 
whole of the River Platte country has 
undergone an exceptionally dry and 
rigorous winter, which did no good to 
pasture lands and only promoted the 
growth of burrs, etc. No rain fell dur 
ing the spring and every indication 
was against a good clip, in quality and 
yield. The statistical position of Aus 
tralian and South American wool 
shows that this year’s short supply of 
raw wool is barely enough to satisfy 
European mills and must easily be 
consumed for the simple reason, that, 
while consumption has been going 
steadily ahead, the supply has been 
going back. This last will also apply 
to this country. Consumption is going 
on—production is at a standstill. The 
European business, and in fact that of 
the world, defy statistics. 
First came the great engineers’ strike 
in England and the difficulties in Tur 
key; then the stagnation in our coun 
try, caused by over buying in 1897, and 
now comes the war between United 
States and Spain. This war from its 
indefinite nature and possible surprises 
many instances contracts are placed 
not to the lowest bidder or to the one 
who could deliver the goods quickest, 
but to Philadelphia, apparently, re 
gardless of the matter of cost or deliv 
ery. Some of the contracts have been 
given to Philadelphia concerns which 
eventually were sublet to New Eng 
land concerns. Now that the principal 
contracts have been placed, the gov- 
ernment says that this shall all be 
changed, and that hereafter the con- 
tracts shall go to the lowest bidder. 
There is a movement to have the spec- 
ifications for overcoatings and army 
cloth changed to fit the improved 
methods of manufacturing, so that the 
modern mills may compete for the 
cloth. It is said that the present spec- 
ifications were made many years ago 
and have continued the same regard- 
less of the advanced methods of manu- 
facture. It is claimed, if the specifi- 
eations are changed the government 


sequence, 
the first 
bales 


seems to 


(Continued on page 133.) 





CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church &St., 
206 (Chestnut &St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard &St., New York. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & 60., 
Commission Merchants. 

122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


voit DARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 

All Plies and Numbers. 
Imported Warne a Specialty 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
“gts WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 

















GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS ° in 
FITCHBURG, 


mass.” WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


YARN 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 





Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 





Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Jacquard Harness 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 


Linen Twines. 


respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
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<rsc. ORSWELL MILLS "== 





COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








Mercerized Cotton Yarn in two or more ply. Gives a per- 
manent lustre equal to spun silk. 


Novelty Yarns, Mohair Loops, Cotton Flake and Nub Yarns. 


High Crade Cotton Warps, in colors, on beams, in chain 
warps or in skeins, single or two-ply. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool, Worsted or Silk Yarns. 





PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
Fer SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOW EIAL:, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. | Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 
and 6.piy, and Cable Cord. 


NOVELTY YARNS coLorep COTTON 


In Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in ‘ 
various patterns and colors. Machined, Carded or in Roving. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 
is for the present the great disturbing 
element, but react 
favorably for the United States, and 


will undoubtedly 


Spain as well. as it will modernize the 


latter country and increase the influ- 
ence of the former. 

Worsted Yarn. Spinners are getting 
some orders with business in 
We hear of some mills securing orders 
for light weight to a considerable ex- 
tent. Some orders are being placed 
for worsted dress goods in 2/36’s, in 
the neighborhood of 65 cents pet 
pound. The bunting manufacturers 
continue busy, and we note there is a 
run for ladies’ dress army 
colors. Some very have 
been secured from the government, 
and mills securing contracts are run 
ning day and night to finish them. 
Business for staples is scarce, and it 
looks as though many of the fine 
worsted mills would be closed unless 
there is an improvement. The war 
scare talk is getting to be a “chest- 
nut,” and people are now laying the 
bad business to the weather; the bad 
weather having reduced over 
50%. We hear of one weaver as hay- 
ing sold over half the production of his 
mills on one style, and had not opened 
the samples of his regular line. The 
piece dyed cloth is selling best. Fancy 
all-wool worsteds are selling badly. 
Cutters are sorry they cancelled orders 
so freely as there is a call for the 
heavy weights with no stocks to draw 
from. Orders which have not been 
cancelled and whose deliveries have 
been delayed have not been manufac- 
tured, as weavers are unwilling to take 
chances of cancellations later in the 
season. Jobbers and commission mer- 
chants have been ordering a variety 
of styles in piece lots. Some of the 
Philadelphia spinners are doing better 
as to orders, although their outlet is 
not apparent. The French spun yarn 
spinners are all busy, but running on 
orders placed, in some instances, over 
a year ago. We hear a great deal of 
fault found with the government 
methods of awarding contracts. In 
advance prices. Manufacturers say 
that they expected but little benefit 
from the advance in wool caused by 
the tariff. The season did not open 
favorably for foreign wool. The Lon- 
don market realizes now more than 
ever before that it has lost the Ameri- 
can market, both on wool and manu- 
factured articles, until such times as 
shall see the woolen industry estab- 
lished on the new standard of values, 

(Continued on page 135. 


spots 


goods in 


good orders 


sales 




















Colchester Mills, 
Mule Spun Cotton 
Maule from Saicsin Hosiery Yarns. 
Tig 5 28h, B SaURELD, 
Sanlary Random Yar Representing B B. Smalley, 
a er rnee Thos. F. Patterson, F. E. Snow 
Receivers Colchester Mills. 
WOOLEN AND MERINO 
Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 
The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 
New Richmend. 0 
All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
'  & SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 
LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 
HERBST & JONES, 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 
WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 
2ist & Naudain Streets, 
ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Millis. 
Lustre Worsted Roving «Yarns 
A SPECIALTY. 
C. MOORE & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 
Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fhiladeciphia. 
EICHMANN & STERNBERC 
530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 
HOUMERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns (Simile). 
COTTON WARPS 
White or Colored. 


YARNS. 222750 
WOOLEN YARNS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MILLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL. CO. PA. 
Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 





Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 


SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached.or Colored. (1 
cop, in skem on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
95 Milk St., BOSTON. 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRI:Y, Ft. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 403 to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plwv cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. 


(Fast Colors. 





CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
desired red by the trade. 


im any manner 


PAWTUCKET, B.I. 





——MONUMENT MItL....s,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 





HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


4s to 60s. 








YARNS 


SOLIS : : 





BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. 


& CO. 





Y ARN All Numbers 
and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
487 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 


Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
specialty, for weaving purposes. Dyers and 
Bleachers of Threads, Yarns and Tapes. 





Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS vescerrrios. 


Selling Agents JamEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


BURNET & CO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 


All numbers and qualities of Cottun 
Yarns, specialiies in 


“Silkoline,” ‘““Ramie” and Fancies; 
also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 
reds, etc. A BC Code used. Telegraphic 
address “‘Tenrub, Glasgow.” 





A copy of the Textile V 


World’s Directory is presented to every 


paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 
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Continued from page 133 

will get better cloth for less money. 
Salesmen from the various spinning 
mills aud all others are striving for 
business with poor success. Buyers are 
trying to work prices down, but the 
wool market will not warrant too great 
a decline, except where mills own woo! 
bought at a low figure and are willing 
to sell under the present basis of the 
wool market. It is said that 
spinners own wool at a low price, and 
if they secure an order at an advance 
in price over former ones they are wil 
ling to fill it. Without doubt yarn can 
be purchased cheaper today than was 
the case four weeks ago, notwithstand- 
ing the condition of the wool market. 
Rockville mills are doing but little on 
recular fancy worsteds of fine quality. 
The Rock and American mills are run- 
ning on government contracts secured 
it is said, through a Philadelphia 
party. The fine Rhode Island mills 
are not running in full. Those manu- 
facturing the cheaper cotton worsteds 
are running well on yarns contracted 
six or eight months ago. The astra- 
chan trade is flat. VPrices continue as 
below: 

2/403 Australian go enema $.95 
2/50s “ i. » € 4 1.00 
2/203, 3/8s Blood... . 55 


some 


a 15 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


There has been considerable soften- 
ing in the yarn market, the past 
month. Trade has been duller all 
around. While we think stocks have 
not accumulated particularly, it has 
been a buyers’ market all the time. 
Many orders have been cancelled, or 
deliveries held up, on heavy goods, 
made with cotton warps. 

The upholstery trade is dull. The 
carpet trade has not been benefitted 
any by heavy auction sales. 

Deliveries on old orders have 
only fair. 

Worsted and woolen business is still 
very dull. Prices nominal. We un- 
derstand many large orders that were 
placed, have been held up pretty 
liberally with spinners, as weavers 
had positively no orders to put the 
yarn into. 

We quote as follows: 


been 


WARPS. 
20/1 
22/1 
26/1 
12/2 
14/2 








B. F. BOYER & CO., 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., 





N.Y. 





BAaAday cé& street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


0. H. HAYES & C0, 


Will make liberal arrangements 
with Woolen Mannvfacturers to han- 
dle their productions. 


0. H. HAYES & CO, 


16/2 . . 14 
14/1 . : 124 
16s . : ; ‘ . 124 
20/2 . ‘ , ‘ , 144 
30/2 . ‘ ‘ 184 
30/2 Eastern - . ‘ 19 
40/2 . ‘ , ; , 24 








26/1 

20/1 

19/1 . ‘ 

4s to 10s soft 

12/1 soft 

20/2 medium 

14/2 

30/2 . , d ‘ 

26/2 . ; ; : . 16 
Pe 4 JO ee 
8/3. a : 2 + 37 


Continued on page 137.) 
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HOWLAND } CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomgs ightesholne, : : Wo rsted 


Ms. 8. bedi? wr 
oF FINE FRENCH SPUN “ YARNS. 
ALL NUMBERS a4 


. eb 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, = Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes, 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of allkinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 


Braids, etc. 
BRISTOL, mR. I. 


George Camplll bo 
gt 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


NWMALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille, Frankford, Pa. Office, 2209 CHESTNUT ST.,. PHILA. 











YARN DEPARKTMENT 


(Continued from page 135.) 
10s double reeled ; .11 to 114 
16/3 slack . : , j 13 
16/4 medium. ‘ 13 
16/2 slack . ' ‘ .13 to 184 
9/islack . . , ' 11 


SOUTHERN CUNES. 


6s to 8s, vantees. qua. 12 to 124 
10s “6 124 to 13 
12s ‘ “s 13 to 14 
l4s “ 14 to 144 
16s ‘ “ 144 to 154 
20s ‘ se 154 to 16 
24s “ oe 16 to 17 
26s “ “ 164 to 


SHUTTLE COPS. 


6s to 8s ‘ ‘ , an 
|) . . . . 124 to 
163 

26s . ‘ . ; 
40s. ; F ‘ . 18 to 


MIXED COLORED CONES. 
6s to 8s . . ‘ 
10s. : ‘ ‘ . 134 to 
oes ‘ ‘ ‘ - 14 to 
14s 
16s , : 
EASTERN COPS. 
{2s shuttle 
14s 
| : 
12s hosiery 
l4s.. ‘ : 
ie |. ; , é - 15 to 
20s , ; ‘ . 
248 —ti«w ; . d . 164 to 
above cops. 
to 1%c. above 


Eastern skein ce. 
Eastern 
cops. 


cones % 


Egyptian, carded, 4c. to 5c. above 


white. 


Combed yarn 4 to 5c. above carded. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 


MOHAIR eel KNOTS, 


AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


RESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. T&T. ouumlie « oo., 


47 LEONARD 54T., NEW YORK. 





THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eine Worsted YWYarns. 


Correspondence Solicited 
BosTON MFFICE: 629 Atlantic Ave. 
Rooms 10 and Il. 
PHILA. OFFICE. 


Samples furnished on application. 


MILLs: IMh & Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Che-ter, Pa 


No. 13 LETITIA &T. 





CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 
All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 








FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


=| Mohair Plushes, 
Worsted and Cotton Braids. 








D. COFF & SONS, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. ——~— 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 


186 Franklin Street, CHIC \Go. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 











{ PATENT APPLIED FOR} Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready for ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply a puoweting, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal- 
Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~—~Dyers and Finishers,~~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTH ck FOosTHaR co., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
. Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
desoriptions of Dved Goods. 











NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, HF. I. 











Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  ”ovenor*? 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COCHRANE CHEMICAL CO., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Ama other Chemicals. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0, **22272o%.27- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 




































BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; 






Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 








New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











DYEWOOD BELTTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 48, 68; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 








NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 

















Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods.  - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform, 
UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





Long Distance Telephone. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl:St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Wu. J. Marieson & Co. ita. 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 





DYESTUFFS 


CG. BISCHOFF & CO. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline < Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILINE OTL:sSsS AND SAT: TS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cresyliblue, p44 pat’d. ee Cotton: Thieo Versuvine a=. |: On — # e di Mp tmrenties 
7 te ’ 





absolutely « Brown, 
fast to a Yellow, n 
Cc seayivietes Sunlight. 0 Orange, G. silk and cotton 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Patd. $072 cameos 


FAST DIAZOTABLE pacts’? PAT’D. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 





PEROXIDE 


SON 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Peroxide Works. Boston. 271 Pearl &rt. 
Niagara Falla. Chicago, 4 N. Clark Ss. 





0o.8S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 
Dyecstufis, Extracts andi Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotion, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEw Yorn=kz. — 








BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 
Aniline Oil and Salt. 


Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 
- ——96-—— i 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 














Dyewood Extracts - Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1833-137 F'romt Street, 7 New Work. 





New York, Established i865. Philadelphia, 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Coods, 


Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 
ACID BUIACHS. 


462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 





DYESTUFFS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CEINCENNATIE, HAMIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. AZO Colors. 








Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


American —-_ 
Aniline Colors 


oe Cotton, Wool and Silk. 








THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia. 
The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 








NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 
Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


N SPENCER a r } . . Elmira, N. Y. 
y O S €; Boston, Mass. 
. ~ ” Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool ;{ One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Crtton a specialty. lutely Fast and give a silk finish. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. cxccc nfo, ot 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. I. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°SASES SESE SS canava. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, - New York, 


. 
Manufacturers of Ac i d Ni age nta (Patented.) 
8 3 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Weel, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 


Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salts, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archillaquor, Cudbear, 
Picric Acid, Zinc Auxiliary, Chemicals, Etc. 


Works: Huddersfield, Eng., Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: BOSTON, 126 Pearl St., PHILA. 61 N. Front St. 
BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 0 di%o‘ssue”" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 














Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 





Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
t ] full particulars .~ on eras Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extracts, Nubia One-Dip F 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer,&c. Agt. ~ 
Stutz & Co., London; w. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co.,Madras. 973 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

4 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 





Warehouse: 22 N. Front St... PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. Bkcxar= 


Extracts of Indigo, Endigo Carmine. 4: : 
Endigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. ~%- a 
Indigo Substitute. “ah Pe 
Bisulphite of Soda. 0; gor” 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. : 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% \ » & a” Fast Black. 
Soaps. NA Acetate of Chrome. 
a and Gambier Extracts. 
ago ee Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 
TH E French Dressings and Finishiags 


for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 
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THE “DAVIDSON” VENTILATING FAN WHEEL. 


If you want a fan for 
any purpose, write 
for our catalogue. 


GUARANTEES 
and Discounts. 


Massachusetts Fan Co., 


BEixchange Building. 


BostTon. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


e 926, 928 and 


From 1 to 6ft. in Diameter, 


OFFICE AND WORKS: - 


930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 





WEBSTER DYEWORKS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Also Dyers of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. 


Address, P, 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. 


THE SECRET “crane 

secret to our customers. 
Experienee has taught 
them that we give them better work and better service than 


they can get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers 224 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Examination of Mill Supplies 
a Specialty. 


105 East 39th St. New York. 





Drying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural 
Reund Water Grown 


Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
3104 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 





1908 
N. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURER DYER'S CLOGS 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 
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BLEACHING **° DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
2 HUSK. 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R, EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Selfj-feeding Tenters. 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, . HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
C Singe Plates shests 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 


( SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
OUR GUARANTEE: | proMPT SHIPMENTS. ‘ 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Perforated Copper. | Electro Plated Rollers 


For Wool Washing 


and Rinsing Boxes. For Calico Printers. 


Perforated Duster 


Screens on Trial. | CHARLES A. JOHNSON & CO. 
A. J. BECKLEY & £0., 22 Dey Ss.. NEW YORK, 


Garwood, N. Sole Agents for Tacony IRON & METAL Co. 
N, Y. Office, 123 Liberty St, 


a The 
TANKS oppress Lumber (0. 


All Kinds 

and Sizes 

For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 

















teel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 














CYPRES TANK... 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., FACTORY. 
195 High Street, | Boston, Mass. APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





VATS, TANKS AND LUMBER 











THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 
Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


4 =. 


= wy - a= si a r “5 - - — = < > y 
GUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Window 29d Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. 


= = 
= 


“TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 


FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 








Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and ite Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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THE REMOVAL OF | 
S'T EA We 


AND THE 


DRY ING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


me NpOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 





Practically Everlasting 


can trathfally be said of the 


CAT DWE LI, 


. CYPRESS TANKS 


mpervious to the action 


MOREOVER, they are Impart no tants oF color to 


e contents, 
Do not shrink or swell, being made be dry material. 


Write for handsome Catalogue of Tanks and Towers to 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


aemet) 224 0-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 
Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 

: etc. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
=4 4 capacity orshape, for factories, dwellings 

- 1 Villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PVPERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


‘Phone 897 Cortlandt. No. ti John St., New York City. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


Revere Copper Co.,”* “sosten” 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 











Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt te start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & FURBER - Macuine COMPANY, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, 7. Mass. 





CURTIS &« MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHI" WS A SPECIALTY. 


New Works, 36 Cambridge St., near Webster Sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 


Cloth «° HosiervFulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


er IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 

1. Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
SN | by re longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
ee m uniform speed, and most 
rtant of all, makes 

PE FECT YARN. Have been 

EN adopted by the pongeet New 
England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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ARE YOUR COODS STRONG a 








Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, a6 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
[Patented Aug. 2, 1897.] 
The clothing manufacturets expeet goods that will stand a strain of . Tbe to the inch, and if they don't come up to thes 


test, are likely to be classed “tender. A machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard thas 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULE 


Is light (16 Ibs. ), small (36x 5 in. ), ines lsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 
and simple that a boy can operate it. 
PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 
Ss. McKNIGHT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


WOONSOCKET Cloth Washers, — Fulling Mills, 
Napping Machinery Co. ,.Pleee Dyeing Machines, et. 
PAT. KNOT >. HOPKINS & co., 


BRIDGETON, - 


SAVINC SHEAR removes burrs 
erfectly and 
With or without List Saver, CARBO N | FR: os ool 
white and soft 
NAPPERS Also Bi-Sulphite of soda, Alum and Acid ® 
Manufactured by the 
Of all kinds, including the French with MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 


Latest Improvements. 13 Pearl Street, Boston. 


Works at So. Wilmington, Mass., B. & M. RR, 
WOONSOCKET, - R.I. Southers Division. 











TH HOLBROOK ~«.. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Stock. including Aus- 
tralian, Cape,and South American Wools. Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOHN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


eee 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 











Office andi Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





LEwis JONES, CRANE MFG. CO. 
604 and Media Sts , Philadelphia LAKEPORT. N. Hi. 


GAS ENGINES ccusiy: ) EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


Cloth and Stockinet. 


KNITTING MACHINERY ; LOWIN PRICE, 4 Specialty 07 Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 





H. BRINTON €& Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders ofa Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


—_—_—FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 













KNITTING MACHINERY 





BRANSON MACHINE CO, 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 


© ~ —— -_—© 











Welt or 









Hand or 
Two-Feed 

















Power 
4 Ribbers. 
Open Top or 
Loopers and 
Hold Down, 
Parts. 
Semi or 


Presses and 






Plai 
a Boards. 


- a 
es ts 


Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


ae 
ee ee 


344 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 






WINDERS and BOBBINS. 


SS re 


HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 


——— 
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Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U. S. A. 





G. W. PAYNE. G. M. FANNING, 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. **2"3.tx2.°"*" 
PATENT CONE WINDERS. °°" Wisi72"eS or non 


fi : a) 3 if Upright Quillers, Quill 

i ee from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 

and Reel Spindles, 

Oop Skewers, Warp 

Spools, Spooler 

~-- Guides, Bolsters and 

Steps Made and Re- 

paired at Short 
Notice. 


102 and 106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to Le found in any 
other styl» ot machine fo: 


SWEATERS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
LEGGINS, 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shegging; Sweater Collar 
i} Machines. 


Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needies for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine (Co., Manchester, N. H. 


Pepper Manufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manafacturers oi 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
IE am -NEw ’97- 
1 < 84 AUTOMATIC 














| 














Knitting Machine. 


With or without Double Sole 
Attachment, 





Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA, 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


/ts Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is lage 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforcing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi- 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


an 
=> 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


Ithas the only perfectly 
sg automatic device 
or changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fatrly be termed 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets. 


Address all Correspondenc’ to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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R. denckes Man'T'g Co., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 


RPAWTUCE ET, FR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


“ELECTRIC” 


aoowne RTTTING: MACHINE 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Awong the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The HMighest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 


McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 








RIB KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un- 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine, 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application tothe 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


+ Se SE I PO ar 7 
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Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for eompletc 
Hostery plants. 








HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





William R. Dillmore, Pres. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


John C. Egly, Sec. & Treas. 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM WNEEDLE for Seamless 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 


<4 | LESS KNITTERS. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 


wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mig. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


Get it from us; it will be right. 





EDGINGS, ETC. 








Gr iain nN ie Hee ELTA ENT TTR CETL 
<a ‘ TT SUN RNR Se 1 


The Same Old Story 
Friedberger's line of Edgings 


FOR SPRINC 1899 


Comprising extra fine Lace effects, coupled with 
exceptionally good values. 
Pronounced by competent judges, 


HEAD AND SHOULDERS 
ABOVE 


Any previous attempts ever made. 


INDISPUTABLY AND PRE-EMINENTLY 


Superior to all other makes. 
Weekly Output, - - 2,500,000 yards. 


FREIDBERCER & CO., 
Mfrs. EDGINGS and _ BRAIDS, 


MILLS AT 


GERMANTOWN, . PHILADELPHIA. 


tara wae a 
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% AND 34 AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamiess Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Xl KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 


Largest establishment in America 7, © 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 











SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Stafford & HMolt’s Rib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


Latest Improved Weight Take-u nepest Grade. High- 
est Speed. Sectional Dial ap al Cylinder Ring. 
Rigid Dial Suppert. 
Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








ALL STYLES OF CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting Machinery. 


Underwear Machines, Border Machines, Sweater 
Machines, Sleevers, Ribbers, Tufters, Etc. 


Simplest and most durable machine in the market for Design Knitting, 
for Golf and Bicycle Stockings, Sweaters, etc. Largest production, wid- 
est range of patterns. 


SOLID FORGED CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


STAFFORD & HOLT, Little Falls, N. Y. 




















KNITTING SUPPLIES, ETC. 














“Grosser’s S Unrivalied 


Flat Knitting Machines 











For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved dro 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


|. GOLDSTEIN, 


DEALER IN 


Sewing Machines and 

























the Knitting Trade. 
416 Arch Streef, 
702 8 »uth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
“Amsterdam. HX. 


Excelsior 222 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactared by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. —4 






























Machine Needles for | 


1638 








Boss Knitting Machine 


WwoREs, 
Eim and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im 
proved 15-16 Automatic” and 
Plain Seamless Knitting Ma 
chines with or without Web 
Holding Attachments. Knits 
Ladies’ and Children’s plain 
fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 
footings, for 
fancy ribbed 


heel, and toe, 
making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
from 21-4 up to 4 inches in di .meter 





Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





WM. M. YouNG, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindle Tapes, 
Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and _ ndings 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Roun i Braids. 

Cotton Banding and Me yok Bands Novel ity Dress and 





rapper Braids 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Ne Co 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needlesa specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 























Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 
120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear sand con 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 





















WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


| MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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OLDEST and BEST KNOWN KNITTING MACHINE. 


USED in every civilized country in the world. 
For description, REDUCED PRICES, etc., see Catalog. 
LAMB M FG CO P. O. Box 9888, 
. "35 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Or } 5) P. CURTIS, O71 Wastington Bt. Boston. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
Fer particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg., Phila... Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 





The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


“Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 
mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 

It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
make streaks or bare spots. Perfectly simple, econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar- 
ket today. 


Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co., Hudson, N. Y. 





KNITTING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 





a . +] 
CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


é 4 
\ ° 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
- COHOES,aALBANY CO.,N,1 * 


‘SOUTORW YN 


Je}4 UOIN9S BALY pue IND 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, ete., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Boards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y, 


SB. ARDREY & SONS, sunntsrer PA ® 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parta Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate. Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME! 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 














BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





Ric _9 mateo - 
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WEIMAR BROS., .xvrscrunens or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIIN DIN GoS.- 


Medium and Supertine Tapes a Specialty. 


(817 East York St., 


Fhiladeciphia. 





=m: 
./ ¥ 
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LTLhACE 


a 
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Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO., ... 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


Manufacturers of 


BESEDGiInes 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cc. STORKN,« 


Fancy Vestings and Button Stock. 
Fast Colors Guaranteed, Shoe Topsa 


specialty 
178 Green Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Manufacturer of Wi Ov = LTl ES 
For Overshirts 


LACINGS nc Tstrwn, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 
I 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st., ¥. Y. 





ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Wanc nesten Green, - 
All work guarantee A. 


Conn, 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COMROES, NN. Y. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, ib eae AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automa 

POWER NECK “MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
ey Write for Catalogue. 





STAMPING INKS 12s ¥e= 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUP a TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 


Drys . ckly 
li + Rub Wi ll not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
OTH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, 


End ! 
SI ‘PEI ol 7 


ce at (PERS: 
Chespet, NACHE nl 
NN si 311 Walnut ee: mie 


the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfr 
ECO 


a Eoo WATCHMAN'S 
ELECTRIC CLOCK. 


Write for Circular 
Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. MASS. 





» Underwriters. 








« Uniform, Mixes Freely wi th Water, | 





Reliance Machine Works, 


Manufacturers of the... 


RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. 


ieee fe 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 
HART, 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


CHAS. 


Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 





SAVOGRAN 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
ANYTHING. 


INDIA ALKAL! WORKS, Boston, 





EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS 











TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
OV VS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
swe AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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IMPERIAL BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
——— on ound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we willc 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, - 824 AMERICAN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Incandescent Lamps 


...12 CENTS... 


Now is the time to get your burned out lamps together and 
have them repaired or turned into cash. We make your old 
incandescent lamps just as good us new. We have now repaired 
over 70%,000, and nine out of ten of our shipments are to old cus- 
tomers. If you prefer new lumps, place your order with us and we 
will allow you three cents each for your old lamps. 


LYNN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
208 Broadway. 822No. Front St. 414 Pike Bldg. 939 Monadnock Blk 








Latent Heat 


by automatically returning all condensation 
back to boiler at the temperature at which 
the steam is condensed, thus givinga return 
of pure distilled water at a very high tem- 
perature in the most perfect condition to 


benefit the boiler. Will do the same work 


as pump and injectors, besides putting the : - 
water into the boiler at a far higher temperature than is usually possible. 


The Curtis Patent 


| Return Steam Trap 


* 

x 

cer 
x 


will operate equally well in connection with reduced pressure or exhaust steam. Of the greatest use 
me wherever steam is condensed under pressure. Vhousands already in use and highly endorsed, 


Send for Catalogue. 


Manufactured by the D’ESTE & SEELEY CO. 
29-33 Haverhill Street, Boston. 


New York ;: 109 Liberty Street. Chicago: 218 Lake Street. 
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WATER WHEELS 











THE LONBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Shown in the accompanying cut is used exclusively by the Columbia 
Water Power Co., of Columbia, 8S. C., for governing the electrical 
transmission plant furnishing power to two large cotton mills, A 
technical journal recently stated that the noise!essness, cleanliness 
and speed attained by use of electric power in this mill are marvelous. 
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The late Areatus Blood, president of the above company, wrote 
us as follows: ‘:Iam pleased to write that your governors applied 
at the plant of the Columbia Water Power Co. work to perfection, 
and give entire satisfaction.” 

The same make of governor is used by the Massachusetss Cotton 
Mill of Lowell; the Merrimack Mills of Lowell; the Baltic Power 
Co., driving the Taftville (Conn.) Mills; Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me.; Boston Duck Co., Bondville, Mass.; Eagleville 
Mills, Eagleville, Conn. ; The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, Conn.; Fries 
Mfg. Co., Salem; N. C.; Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind, ; Briggs Mfg, Co., Voluntown, Conn, ; and many others. 





Over 70,000 Horse Power in use. We guarantee a 
closer speed regulation than can be obtained with 
any other make of governor. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


LOMBARD WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO., 


61 Hampshire St., (Roxbury) Boston, Mass, 





TEXTILE WORLD 


R WHEELS 


LFFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 
SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Suitable for all Heads from $ Feet to 2OOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 





JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast tron Flumes, 


SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
Address, P.O. Box 1244. 


The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construction, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
results with variable quan § 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic- 
ture, but can easily be .. 
demonstrated to any prac > 
tical man. The full gate ‘ 
principle at all stages of — —— ————— 

ate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last and always. Will sheer off obstructions. On, two or three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is thesimplest in construction and the most efficient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gears or chain bolt and oe wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. | also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mill machinery. C. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn, 
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‘Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from$ inches to 24 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles from 
thoroughly seasoned and selected lumber, and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, New York Branch, 


Engrave N. ¥. 44 Dey St. 
con A. B.C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





A Good Friction Clutch is a Blessing 
_— but poor ones have seriously injured the reputation of all. 


He) "| FRISBIE CLUTCHES 
- ARE THE COOD KIND. 


They are that variety which do their work well, day after 
day, year after year. and make friends wherever they are 
used 

THEY ARE BUILT ONLY BY 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CoO., _ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
STEVENSON BRO. & CO., 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS TTS, 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Etc. 
FROM § TO 500 CANDLE POWER | 32 South Second St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


Cable Address, “‘ CLIMAX.” Telephone 2869. 


CSM: 


LEATHER Cco., 


SUPERIOR OAK BELTING 
connection (MM «NORWICH, CONN. 


J. H. BILLINGTON & CO. 
WITH THE Successors to The Danforth Belting Co. ‘ 
Manufacturers ot 


we hE LTING, 


5 Aprons for Worsted Machinery. Rol- 
SUPERIORS. TRUST ter Cevers and Lace Leather. 


113 Chestnut St... Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Beacon Lamp Company, |BEOT OAK BELTING. 
NEW ong a y " PHILADELPHIA. 


Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO., 
Machinists’ Tools 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








- FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosae Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON “22 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO, 
te ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between 


AND BOSTON 
MONTREAL, 


OTTAWA, 52 
QUEBEC, 
And all Canadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of ~ company or address 

. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


Boston, Mase 





=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 


Twelve in 


Fall River, Mass. 
be glad to submit full particulars, 
latest improvements. 


Now in use in 


On application, we shal) 
prices, and photographs ot 
Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 





ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
EFFICIENT 
POWER 
PUMPS. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., S**H vi" 


THE GARFIELD WOOLEN Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Wool Shocdies and Extracts, 


in all grades and colors. 


Carding, Pickin 


- Carbonizing and 
Garpetting done 


or the trade. 
GARFIELD, N. J. 





FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, 
306 Church St., Philadelphia. 


Etc. | 





Metalined or Ollless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings. Perfectly clean 
No cuttl ing or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley circular No. 5. 


North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. 4 8t. Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
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GEHRRY c& SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 


Chas. W. Becker, Ast., 


Amsterdam, N, Y. 


Cotton, Wool, Noils, Shoddies 


COTTON and WOOLEN WASTES 


Manufacturer Cotton and Wool Shoddies. 


Custom Carbentizing Weol Noils. 
Garpetting, Picking. Carding, etc., Dyeing Cotton and Weol. 
BUY FOR SPOT CASH ALL KINDS OF WASTE. 
From Cotton, Woolen and Hosiery Mills, 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER | ws. scuwa», pres. 1D. W. Scuwan, Sec. 


H, Rawitser, Treas. Ep. GLUECK, Gen. Mgr. 


Riverdale Woolen Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizin and Garnetting a 
Specialty. 


For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Rasy amy A A | | RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, 4 MASS, 
Randall Machine Co, Westerly, HI. Send tor | ‘New York Office: 140 Duane Street 
cirenlar 


TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Send for Prospectus. 














GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


F. oO. Box 222. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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1898 EDITION NOW BEADY._YOU WANT IT. 


The work of delivering the book to paid-in-advance subseribers takes some time, 
but each will receive a copy in due course. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
.... New Features for 1898 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, Pape uneess, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS, ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 

IND RAG DEALERS, BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 

TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited, 
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ORGANIZED, 1866, 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
.¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


E:litor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
it Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Grease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 


will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows @19-can machine 
with two tiers with intermediate 
j can for continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of string 
ing and furnish any desired nam. 
ber of cans, of any length, either 
with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. It is a big im. 
provement as seven years’ experi 
ence has demonstrated. This up 
right machine enables cloth to 
run without wide intermediate 
spaces between the tiers, as in 
horizontal machine, thus avoid- 
ing ‘‘scrimps.” We also build 
Horizontal Frames, but on radi 
cally different principles from 
most others. Our illustrated cat 
ulogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THE THomAs Puituips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, BM. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE 60., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. E. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative valne of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 3! Milk Street, BOSTON. 
WE DELIVER: tox wntecs cinine perteeeeatistactios 


YORKSHIRE BOILER COMPOUND. 


Used in England and the U.S. for the past 50 years, by 
largest manufacturing and power plants 


SCALE AND WATER ANALYZED FREE. Also 


CARR’S SOLDERING CRYSTALS, tieSscnue.... 


Testimonials and References on Application. 


CARR MANUFACTURING CO,, scstox’*="stass. 








B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL a we ENGINES FOR _— DUTY. 
Electr i ors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges 


lans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. Sturtevant Cae. 


34 Oliver Street, Bost« nee han sig 
131 Liberty Stre New Ye oe, B Y 21 teat Str 
135 N rth Third Stre et, Philadelphia, Pa. » Pron soa, Sate ae ar! 

south Canal Street, Ch go, Il}. 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, ae Al 
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93 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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EVERY KNOWNTYPE = ( 
oF TEXTILE FABRIG. 





ABSOLUTELY - FIREPROOF. 


K<&’ MAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 


Robert A. = The Great Coal Saver. 
54 Warren St., Ne z=. 


‘. FAN S For handling Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 
a nds o 

‘DUST. | & eS SAVES 

Dust C ehhennene and Si ey TIES, BELTS 

Rie w Piping. 

Mo The Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. Talay 0 ea Foe ee 
Saginaw, E.S. Mich. Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 

29 Otis Street. THE BRISTOL CO., - WATERBURY, CONN 


SHAVS 
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GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, Builders, 


MONEY. 
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EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, RIDGE 
Builder and General Contractor. 

Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Building a Specialty. ERI 

Middic States including Clark Threal Co, Newark, N.J-; 

Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson. N. J.. and others 

A. KLIPSTEIN & 60, SUSUTLDIN 


122 Pearl St., OUR CATALOGUE 


NEW Yornse. 
OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 


TING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OP 
Dyestuffs and | “wre ped 


Chemicals.| sBulpincs Pitts. 


BRANCHES: AND ROOFS —e 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, | THF BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


Chicage, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. 


See Special advertisement inside. o~&. EAST BERLIN, CONN. [am 
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They are the 
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Standard of Excelience. 
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